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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


PROPHESYING ALMANACKS, 

In our last December Magazine, p. 552, 
some animadversions appeared, relative to 
the absurd practice of prophesying the state 
of the weather during the year. We in- 
stanced the falsity of those prophesies, by 
quotations relative to the weather from Ri- 
der’s British Merlin for 1827. On turning 
to this Almanack for the current year, we 
find that for the last month preceding the 
time of writing this, from July 20th to 
Aug. 20th, the weather was to be remarkably 
fine for the harvest :—‘‘ some fair and hot 
weather towards the end of the month” [of 
July],—**‘ this month [August] begins with 
fine harvest weather,” —*¢ still fair and hot ; 
excellent weather for the corn!’’ Now, un- 
fortunately for our sage prophet, it has been 
all along wet and cold; and therefore not 
very excellent weather for the corn, Should 
farmers and speculators in corn place any 
reliance on these nonsensical prophecies, 
how wofully would they be deceived; but 
the growing intelligence of society is be- 
coming daily more capable of appreciating 
these vagaries of a drivelling imagination. 
Blackstone says, that false and pretended 
prophesies are unlawful and penal, and were 
punished capitally by statute 1 Edward VI. 
¢. 12. According to a statute of 5 Eliz. 
c.15, it is enacted, that ‘if any person 
shall advisedly and directly advance, publish, 
and set forth, by writing, printing, singing, 
or any other open speech or deed, any fond, 
fantastical, or false prophecy,—he shall for 
the first offence be imprisoned for a year, 
and forfeit 100/. ; and for the second offence, 
shall be imprisoned for life, and forfeit his 
goods.” The editors of some of these Al- 
manacks, having discovered that the spirit of 
prophesy has ceased, have at length, we un- 
derstand, come to the determination of pro- 
phesying no more! In Rider’s Almanack, 
for instance, the weather predictions will be 
omitted, and a useful column, containing the 
risings and settings of the Moon through- 
out the year, inserted in their place, with 
other desirable alterations and improve- 
ments. 


Rector remarks, ‘‘ In modern times ex- 
tensive plantations of the pine tribe have 
spread themselves over many heaths and 
light soils throughout the country, to its 
great ornament, and the profit of the pro- 
prietors. ‘The clergy and lay-impropriators 
of the parishes in which they are grown, 
have not, I believe, hitherto derived any be- 
nefit from those plantations, as tithes, after 
twenty years growth; submitting to the 
claim of exemption on the part of the pro- 

~prietors, that they are privileged as timber 
by construction of the Act of 45 of Edward 


III. or by analogy. I wish to call the at- 
tention of such of my brethren as it may 
concern, to the expediency of trying this 
open question before custom has confirmed 
the claims of exemption. The tracks of 
fir-trees are spreading far and wide in Nor- 
folk, Lincolnshire, Bedfordshire, and va- 
rious other counties.” 

In allusion to the story respecting Sawney 
Bean, in part i. p. 127, L. says, ** There is 
recorded an account of a similar monster 
who lived in recent times. [n 1782, one 
Blaise Ferage, a mason by trade, betook 
himself to the mountains of Aure in the 
neighbourhood of Cessan, his native place, 
where he seized women and children, de- 
flowering the former, and murdering both 
for the purpose of living on their flesh! 
This monster inspired the people with such 
terror, that none dared to encounter him, 
not even the guards, called Marechaussée ; 
and it is said that no less than fourscore 
women and children fell victims to his bar- 
barity, before he was apprehended. He was 
sentenced to be broken on the wheel, and his 
body consumed to ashes, and next day he 
walked with composure to meet the reward 
of his horrible depravity. The latter part of 
the sentence was not executed, but his car- 
case was exposed on a gibbet, as an object 
of execration to all spectators.” 

In part i. p. 104, a Correspondent, under 
the signature of W. asks for some further in- 
formation on the subject of an ¢ extract’ of 
a letter of the Rev. George Plaxton, in 
which the late Dr. Johnson’s father is 
mentioned with more respect than your 
Correspondent thinks him entitled to.— 
W.H. in reply, says, ‘* I have seen Mr. 
Plaxton’s letters in manuscript, and that 
extract is correctly given. — Mr. Plaxton 
was domestic chaplain to the grandfather 
of the present Marquis of Stafford, and, 
as was the custom in those days, resided 
with his patron at Trentham. I saw the 
MSS. in the possession of the late Mr. 
Skrymsher of Newport in Shropshire, to 
whose father, the Rev. Mr. Skrymsher, 
Rector of Forton near that town, they were 
chiefly addressed.” 

The ‘Eclipse of Herodotus” has been 
sufficiently discussed. Nothing new can be 
elicited. 

A. B. is referred to Britton’s ‘* Architec- 
tural Antiquities” for a description of Christ- 
church more satisfactory than those he men- 
tions. 

The Inquirer after Fairs is referred to 
Rider’s Almanack. 


Errata.—P, 8, 10 |. from bottom, for 


*© Archbishop,”’ read Archdeacon.—P. 27, 
b.1. 31, for ** LNn,” read NL. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
+p 


HERAEDIC VISITATIONS AND COUNTY GENEALOGIES. 


i ie Visitation of Counties by the 
King’s Stewards, and Officers at 
Arms, under the special warrant of 
the Sovereign, for the purpose of col- 
lecting and recording the pedigrees and 
arms of the Nobility and Gentry resi- 
dent therein, is of very antient date ; 
and the genealogies and arms thus col- 
lected, are well known by the name 
of ‘* Visitations.” These records are 
in existence at the College of Arms, 
London, from the year 1528 to 1686, 
the date of the last commission. The 
authority or commission for making 
these Visitations was granted by the 
Sovereign to the provincial Kings of 
Arms, at intervals of about twenty- 
five or thirty years; the Nobility and 
Gentry were summoned in each county 
by warrants, to give accounts of their 
families and arms; and the various 
entries are in most cases attested by 
the signatures of the heads of the fa- 
milies, or of persons on their behalves. 
These Visitations are admitted by the 
Courts at Westminster, as evidence of 
the truth of the matters therein con- 
tained. 

Since the year 1686, there has not 
been, as we have mentioned, any com- 
mission issued, authorizing a Visita- 
tion, and the.pedigrees of the Gentry 
of England have never since then been 
recorded, except in those compara- 
tively few instances where the prudent 
members of families have registered 
them at the College of Arms, London. 
The neglect (the word is perhaps too 
severe, but we find it applied by great 
authority,) therefore, of the Heralds in 
making their usual progresses is a pub- 
lic injury, affecting the fame, and 
sometimes that more substantial trea- 
sure, the land, of every gentleman in 
the kingdom; and rendering, as Mr. 
Justice Blackstone remarked, ‘‘ the 
proof of a modern descent, for the re- 
covery of an estate, or succession to a 
tile of honour, more difficult than 





that of an antient ;” and neither wealth 
nor industry can repair the mischief 
which this desuetude of the Visitations 
has occasioned ; especially as the regis- 
tries of descents now made are not of 
themselves legal evidence, although 
they may point out records and docu- 
ments to substantiate them, and may 
afford information upon isolated state- 
ments, which the Courts of West- 
minster will not reject. 

The Heralds having thus relinquish- 
ed a most important duty, there can 
be no surprise that they should have 
successors In persons who are not mem- 
bers of their Corporation ; and it is 
rather astonishing that nearly a cen- 
tury and a half should have elapsed 
without any person having undertaken 
to perform a task, which must always 
have been, as it now is, much desired; 
for, if we except the printed Peerages 
and Baronetages, the valuable pedi- 
grees which have appeared in modern 
County Histories, and the no less im- 
portant genealogical information so 
constantly to be found in this Magazine, 
we have heard of no publication on the 
subject, deserving attention, until the 
recent production of ‘ Berry’s Kentish 
Genealogies.”” As this work, or ra- 
ther the first part (consisting of 256 
pages, folio) of a proposed voluminous 
work, has been published without a 
title page, or any other designation 
than what appears as above, we refer 
to the Author’s prospectus upon the 
subject, entitled, ‘‘ County Genealo- 

ies, by William Berry, late and for 

fieen years Registering Clerk in the 
College of Arms, London ; Author of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Heraldica,’ and 
other Works upon Heraldry and Ge- 
nealogy.”” From this circular letter it 
appears that the author intends pub- 
lishing ‘‘ separately, in Counties, each 
in two parts, a series of Genealogies of 
the present resident families, with nu- 
merous pedigrees from the Heraldic Vi- 
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sitations of each County, and other 
authentic Manuscript collections.” In 
order to obtain the pedigrees of the 
resident Gentry, the author states his 
intention of personally waiting upon 
them ; five shillings for each descent 
is to be paid by non-subscribers to the 
work, but subscribers may have six 
descents inserted gratuitously ; the arms 
accompanying each genealogy to be paid 
for in addition. 

From the novelty of this undertak- 
ing, we feel ourselves called upon to 
take some notice of a publication dedi- 
cated, as it is, to a subject for which 
the Gentleman’s Magazine has, from 
a remote period, been at once cele- 
brated and unrivalled. 

It must be considered undeniable, 
that all-important as truth and honesty 
are, at all times and in all places, there 
are occasions on which these qualifica- 
tions are of greater importance in their 
results, than they would be in other 
events ; and the tracing of a pedigree 
is one of those sciences which requires 
its professors to be surpassed by none 
in true and honest dealing. The Ge- 
nealogist should be of liberal educa- 
tion in modern as well as antient lan- 
guages—well skilled by study in his 

ursuit—of talent rather above than be- 
oe mediocrity—and if not of “ gentle 
blood” himeelf, the allowed equal and 
associate of those who are so, with a 
very quick perception of the truth or 
falsehood of evidence. Without these 
qualities, each and every of them, the 
man who undertakes the compilation 
of a volume of pedigrees is undertaking 
that for which he has not the full ne- 
cessary qualifications. How far the 
present compiler is entitled to our ap- 
probation, we regret to say we must, 
from the importance of the subject, 
proceed to inquire. 

The prospectus (which we use for 
want of a title-page) informs us that 
the Genealogies are ** by William 
Berry, late and for fifteen years Regis- 
tering Clerk in the College of Arms, 
London ;”’ but with what astonish- 
ment will our readers learn, that there 
is not, and never has been, such a situ- 
ation or office belonging to the College 
of Arms as “ Registering Clerk,” and 
that no person of the name of William 
Berry has ever been a member of that 
College from its incorporation by 
Richard the Third, to the present 
hour. And that the author or com- 
piler of the work before us, was a 


writing Clerk in the private employ of 
Mr. Harrison, and afterwards of Mr. 
Bigland, members of the College, and 
Registers of the Corporation, at the 
ordinary salary usually given to writing 
clerks, and thus the common clerk of 
a Herald and Register of the College 
of Arms, has the vanity to call himself 
** Registering Clerk in the College of 
Arms.” The word “¢ late,’ which this 
Compiler prefixes to his title of Regis- 
tering Clerk, is also used with corre- 
sponding impropriety, since we believe 
that his services were dispensed with, 
even as a clerk, so far back as the year 
1809. 

Although the reasons just given are 
sufficient to condemn any such work 
as the present, yet we must proceed 
in our investigation, by asking, whether 
the writing Clerk to an officer of the 
College of Arms, can be fairly and ho- 
nestly presumed to have received such 
an education, or to have had such asso- 
ciation with persons of education and 
station in society, as to qualify him in 
any way for the task of a genealogist. 
We reply most unequivocally in the 
negative, and the regret with which 
we thus express our opinion, will not 
be diminished by examining in what 
way the task before us has been per- 
formed. 

The first objection that occurs to us 
is, that the work wants system; there 
is no arrangement of the pedigyees, 
either alphabetically, topographically, 
or chronologically, with reference to 
the time of compilation of such de- 
scents ;—a pedigree traced 200 years 
since, occupying the same or following 
page as one compiled yesterday: thus 
in p. 1 is the pedigree of a family 
named ‘‘ Man,” ending in the year 
1625, copied we presume from the 
Harleian MS. 1106 or 1432; but why 
such an unmeaning pedigree com- 
mences this work, or we may almost 
say, why such an unmeaning pedigree 
is inserted at all, we cannot discover. 
In p. 2 and 3, we have a pedigree of 
the family of Bargrave, brought down 
to the present day. In p. 4 we find a 
pedigree ending in 1619. In p. 5 we 
observe two short pedigrees without 
any date whatever, and in this manner 
is the whole volume put together. In 
p- 92 we have, for the second time, 
the pedigree of Man, verbatim, as in 
p- 1. And we may safely affirm, that 
the absurdity of many of the pedigrees 
is beyond description, the book abound- 
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ing with entire genealogies, unsanc- 
tioned by a single date from beginning 
to end; so that whether such pedigrees 
relate to families flourishing before the 
flood, or to the parvenus of latest 
origin, the reader is not informed. It 
may, however, afford some relief to 
the disappointed holders of this volume, 
to be informed that we think most of 
the pedigrees will be found to have 
been copied from some one of the vo- 
lumes of Kentish Pedigrees in the Har- 
leian Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Another defect of no small import- 
ance, is the publishing a volume of pe- 
digrees, of no possible utility unless as 
a book of reference, without referring 
to an authority for any one genealogy 
in the work; and whether this has 
been done intentionally, or ignorantly, 
it is much to be reprehended. The 
antient pedigrees in Mir. Berry's work 
ought to have a reference to the MS. 
fron: which they have been transcribed, 
with some general account of its au- 
thor, its date, its character, and the 
like; whilst modern pedigrees ought 
to have been sanctioned by the name 
of the party authorizing their insertion. 

\Though we consider this work a 
failure, there is, notwithstanding, due 
to the compiler the credit of much in- 
dustry and perseverance, as well as 
much spirit in being the first to renew 
a mode of collecting pedigrees long dis- 
used; nor ought the engraving of the 
arms to be passed over without appro- 
bation. But as we cannot think that 
a work conducted on so faulty a system 
as the present, can be continued with- 
out pecuniary loss, so we shall not re- 
gret, or consider it any injury to Mr. 
Berry, to hear that a better sort of Vi- 
sitation has been undertaken by some 
person, in our opinion, better quali- 
fied. Such a work might be made of 
great value, and ought to be, and we 
must believe would be patronized by a 
majority of the Country Gentlemen of 
England, very few of whom have con- 
tributed their pedigrees to the present 
undertaking. G. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 20. 

_ was a time when Graves- 

end was remarkable only as “a 
sort of station between Kent and Lon- 
don,” with which the “huge tide 
botes, tilt-botes, and barges,” formed 
an occasional means of communica- 
tion, the ** shipmen ” receiving as a re- 
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compence for the toilsome voyage the 
vast sum of two pence for every pas- 
senger with his luggage. 

Times are changed ; but in many in- 
stances the habits, manners, and cus- 
toms, of our ancestors very much re- 
semble those of their representatives in 
the present day. Chaucer's ‘* shipman’? 


‘¢ —. rode upon a rouncie as he couthe.”” 


And this is all that can be said of the 
present race of mariners, who have still 
as limited a knowledge of Latin, and 
are as certainly good fellows as they 
were in the days of our earliest poet.— 
Horse-dealers are as great rogues as 
they were when Holinshed wrote. 

Such were the ideas which suggested 
themselves to me as I embarked on 
board one of the Gravesend steamers on 
Wednesday, the 15th of July last; and 
were only interrupted by the wheezing 
and shivering notes of the steam-pipe, 
and the ‘*‘ hubble, bubble,” incident 
to the occasion of the vessel’s depar- 
ture. After clearing the Pool we pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate towards our des- 
tination. 

There is something so exhilaratin 
in the motion of a steam-boat, that 
am anxious to convey to your inland 
readers some idea of it; and [ cannot 
do this better, than by an extract 
from Southey’s description of the Lo- 
dore Falls, which I have often thought 
must have been written on the deck of 
one of these vessels, or at all events 
under the excitation of a recent voyage. 


«Rushing and flushing, and brushing and 
gushing, (slapping, 

And flapping and rapping, and clapping and 

And curling and whirling, and purling and 
twirling, [sheeting, 

Retreating and beating, and meeting and 

Delaying and straying, and playing and 
spraying !”” 

We were not without our ‘ merrie 
band of musickers,” who entertained 
us at intervals with such ‘‘dities and 
songes glad,” as added considerably to 
our pleasures on board. Nor was it 
without its corresponding effect on the 
shore, as the happy countenances and 
awkward merriment of many of the 
groups we passed gave ample testi- 
mony; confirming the remark of 
Wordsworth, that this earth is full of 
stray em. which he who finds 
may claim. 

«¢ It plays not forthem. What matter ? ‘tis 
theirs, [cares, 


And if they had cares, it has soften’d those 
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While they dance, crying, ‘* Long as you 


please.” 


Of Greenwich I need say nothing ; 
nor of Charlton, Woolwich, or * the 
far-seen: monumental tower’’ on Shoot- 
ers Hill; for these have had their topo- 

raphers and poets; but I cannot with- 
Boll a brief notice of Erith, with its 
fine woods and ‘‘ivied spire,” illu- 
mined as it was by the slanting rays 
of a bright Sun, and environed by 
many a “ fair spot so calm and 
green.” The masses of shade contrast- 
ed with the vivid outline of the trees, 
beautifully varied in form and charac- 
ter, and rising one above another, 
which stretched down the fine slope 
terminating near its small white 
church, about whose walls the sha- 
dows were fast gathering, gave a bold- 
ness to the scenery which | have never 
before witnessed. 

Of Gravesend I have nothing to 
communicate. The adjoining parish 
of Milton has its church, which forms 
a conspicuous and picturesque object 
from the town. It is a small plain 
building with a slated roof, and partly 
covered with ivy on the south side. 
The interior is neatly pewed, but con- 
tains little to interest the visitor, ex- 
cept an elegant modern Gothic altar- 
piece. The gallery fronts have alter- 
nately, with plain panels, a double 
square of Gothic work, consisting of a 
quatrefoil within a lozenge in the 
centre, and trefoils in the angles. There 
are four windows of various patterns 
on each side. According to Hasted, 
“‘the crests of the several Kings of 
England from Edw. III. to James I.” 
were formerly painted round the walls 
of this church, but of these I saw no- 
thing. There are seven groins jutting 
out on each side of the interior walls, 
on twelve of which are carved gro- 
tesque heads, supposed by some, from 
their number, to be portraitures of the 
apostles, but no more like human crea- 
tures than I to Hercules. Against the 
wall at the west end are the Royal 
arms, in which France and England, 
quarterly, share the first and last quar- 
ters. The inescutcheon also bears the 
fleurs de lis. The whole, but more 
especially the inscription, DIE vET 
MONDRIT (sic), is executed in a bun- 
gling manner. 

Over a small porch on the south 
side, now used as a vestry, there is a 
sun-dial, with this inscription, ‘ Trifle 
not, your time is short.” It was con- 


structed by a late eminent schoolmas- 
ter of Gravesend, Mr. James Giles, 
who died 9 Dec. 1780, aged 61. 

In the church-yard there is a stone, 
which, from its form, has apparently 
covered a stone coffin. I observed very 
near it a large grey slab, which has 
probably occupied a station within the 
church, but now lies exposed and mu- 
tilated near the entrance door. The 
inscription running round the edge, 
which seems to be in Dutch, is imper- 
fect, so that the name of the party it 
commemorates is not known. The 
husband died in 151.., and ** was bu- 
ried here.” (bier {eit begrave.) His 
wife followed in 1536. In the centre 
of the stone is a merchant’s mark, 

In the grounds of the Rev. Mr. Ro- 
per, Curate of Gravesend, situate at a 
short distance from this church, are 
remains of an ancient building, con- 
sisting of a gable end, with a sharp 
pointed doorway through it, and some 
massive brick walls clothed with ivy. 

July 16, I went to Windmill hill, 
a noted Cockney resort, commanding 
a prospect of great extent and variety. 
As I looked down a wooded bank into 
a beautifully verdant bottom, I thought 
of Peter Bell and the “little field of 
meadow ground,” where he stumbled 
upon his sentimental donkey. I walk- 
ed towards a number of hillocks cover- 
ed with furze and bramble. The one 
of most fearful ascent is of course call- 
ed ‘*the Devil’s Mount ;” I gained its 
summit, and gazed on the goodly prose 
pect spread around me.—Over Cliffe 
in the evening. I saw an appearance 
very like the lower limb of a rainbow, 
which the country people call a Sun- 
dog. No rain was falling, and the at- 
mosphere seemed perfectly dry. Lord 
Bacon says the rainbow has a “‘ sweet- 
ness of odour” about it; and Beattie 
talks of the sky after a storm being 
**cool and fresh and fragrant.” 

‘¢For now the storm of summer rain is o’er, 
And cool and fresh and fragrant is the sky, 
And, lo! in the dark east expanded high, 
The rainbow brightens to the setting Sun.” 
Minstrel, b. 1, xxx. 

These are such pretty ideas, that I 
wish they had truth on their side. 

Over the fields to Shinglewell, where 
I saw that ‘‘ good house which was 
for some years owned by a family of 
the name of Parker.” The initials of 
Robert Parker, who was a considera- 
ble benefactor to the adjoining church 
of Ifield, and Elizabeth his wife, with 
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the date 1675, are over the door; and 
on the ceiling of one of the rooms, 
which is profusely ornamented with 
foliage, the same letters occur with the 
date 1676. One of the Gravesend 
«* Guides” says there is a house here 
“‘formed of part of the residence of 
Anna Boleyn ;” and tradition, more 
than usually blind, tells us, notwith- 
standing the date which figures on the 
front, that in the one which [ have 
just mentioned, this illustrious lady 
saw first the world’s light. 

I proceeded to Cobham Hall, the 
seat of Lord Darnley, whose arms and 
motto, AVANT DARNLEY, are conspi- 
cuously displayed in front. Before 
the house, a singular looking pile, built 
chiefly of brick with stone dressings, 
after the designs of Inigo Jones and 
other later architects, is a stately ave- 
nue of lime trees. The park is other- 
wise finely wooded, the oaks are of 
great girth, and some of the chesnut 
trees the grandest I ever saw. They 
are dying of sheer old age, and instead 
of being barbarously felled, are left to 
bury themselves and lie alone with 
their glory. I noticed one in particu- 
lar, that was 

‘¢ indeed a ruin, 
But grand and glorious in its desolation, 
Like a decaying temple ” 

Several groups of Indian cattle and 
herds of deer add to the beauties of 
this spot. 

I proceeded through Northfleet, and 
by a desolate looking pile called Wad- 
man’s Folly to Swanscomb, where the 
Kentish men, ‘‘ carrying boughs before 
them, surrendered themselves to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror upon condition 
that they might have the customs of 
their country preserved entire.” The 
charch has a high shingled spire, and 
was ‘*much haunted in times past for 
St. Hiideferthe’s helpe, to whom such 
as were distracted ran for restitution 
of their wits.” It contains a fine mo- 
nument, with recumbent figures, and 
some remains of armour overhung with 
ivy, a branch of which has been suf- 
fered to grow through a fissure in the 
wall. 

A delightful walk through the wood, 
enlivened by the nightingale’s fiery 
song, and the tender voice of the turtle, 
brought me to a remarkable cave, 
which the people hereabouts call 
**Crab-knappers’ hole.” One of its 
two entrances is on the skirt of the 
wood just mentioned; the other in a 
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field at some distance from it. The 
descent is attended with such difficul- 
ties, that it has seldom been explored, 
though I am told that fragments of 
war-weapons and other relics have 
been found in it. Some suppose that 
it was connected with the earthwork 
here, where ‘‘ they tell that Sweyne 
the Dane formerly encamped,” though 
it is most probable that it was intend- 
ed to serve the same purposes as those 
at Tilbury, Faversham, and in the 
heath and fields about Crayford. Here 
I passed through some corn fields in- 
terspersed with stunted cherry trees,* 
whose grey stems seemed to have wea- 
thered the storms of centuries. 

July 27th, I went through the Chalk 
Cliffs at Northfleet, a walk abounding 
in picturesque points, amidst crags and 
green mounds, carpeted with flowers 
of all hues, and embossed with a great 
diversity of foliage, thrilling with the 
gush of melody poured forth by the 
birds that nestled in its cool recesses. 
The head of a large deer and other 
animal remains were recently disco- 
vered here. 

Yours, &c. D. A. Briton. 

Mr. Urzay, Aug. 15. 

SEND the following for the use 
of your Correspondent W. p. 2, in 
last number. 

The first edition of the ‘* Mercurius 
Rusticus,”” 12mo, was published in 
1646.—** Mercurius Rusticus, or the 
Countries Complaint of the barbarous 
Out-rages committed by the Sectaries 
of this late flourishing Kingdome. To- 
gether with a briefe Chronologie of 
the Battails, Sieges, Conflicts, and 
other most remarkable Passages, from 
the beginning of this unnatural Warre 
to the 25 of March, 1646.—Jer. 15, 13, 
‘ Thy substance and thy treasure will [ 
give to the spoile without price, and 
that for all thy sins, even in all th 
borders.’ Printed in the yeare 1646.” 
It has no place or printer’s name. It has 
a frontispiece divided into nine compart- 
ments ; in the middle is the figure of a 
man (Mercury) with wings on his 
head, and holding in both hands a 
scroll —‘* The Country’s Complaint, 
recounting the sad events of this un- 
parraleld Warre.”” Over him is a small 





* The ‘* Kentish Cherry” was not intro- 
duced into England, I believe, till the 16th 
century, though some species were grown 
here very long before that period. 
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cut of Canterbury minster ; and on the 
side, Christ Church College, Oxford, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge; to- 
gether with representations of Sir 
John Lucas’s house plundered, p. 1.— 
Countess of Rivers’s house plundered, 

. 11.—A bonfire for the voting down 
Zpiscopacy, p. 26.—Sir Rich. Myns- 
hull’s house plundered, p. 31.—War- 
der Castle defended by a lady, p. 41.— 
Mr. Jones, a minister, carried on a 
beast, p.81. And on the bottem, 
along the whole length, is “* Edgehill 
Battle.” 

This volume contains preface, six 
leaves and a fly leaf, on which it is 
said, “In the catalogue of persons 
slaine, those underwritten were for- 
gotten,” &c. Then pp. 1—173; a new 
title-page, ‘* Mercurius Rusticus, or 
the Countries Complaint, &c. &c. in 
the Cathedrall Churches of this King- 
dome ; (a quotation from Matth. 21, 
13.) Oxford: printed in the yeare 
1646 ;” a preface of 23 leaves, and pp. 
182—223. Next comes another title- 

age, ‘‘ Querela Cantabrigiensis; a 
Reameanens by way of Apologie for 
the banished Members of the late flou- 
rishing University of Cambridge. By 
some of the said Sufferers. (A quota- 
tion from Matth. 10,17 and 18.) And 
Basil Magn. Epist. 70. Oxoniz, anno 
Dom. 1646.” A preface, headed “ An 
Advertisement to every indifferent 
Reader,”’ 5 leaves; ool pp: 1—34, 
with the Table of Mercurius Rusti- 
cus, 2 leaves, and Querela, 1 leafi— 
Then follows, a further title-page, 
** Mercurius Belgicus, or a briefe Chro- 
nologie of the Battails, Sieges, Con- 
flicts, &c. Together with a Catalogue 
of the Persons of Quality slain on both 
sides. Printed in the yeare 1646.” It 
begins with the year 1641, and ends 
25 March, 1645-6, 31 leaves not paged. 

These are the contents of my copy.* 
An account of Bruno Ryves may be 
seen in Wood’s Athenz Oxon. edit. 
Bliss, vol. iii. coll. 1110. 

As there appears in the bibliogra- 
phical catalogues to be some uncer- 





* We have received a similar collation 
from InvesticaTor, who observes, in addi- 
tion, that his copy has a memorandum on 
one of its fly leaves, to the following effect : 
*¢ The edition of Mercurius Rusticus, which 
came out in 1647, had more in it than that 
of 46. However, Richard Royston, book- 
seller, being minded to make another edi- 
tion, which he made in 1685, hath less in 
it than that of 47.” 
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tainty of the first editions of Hudibras, 
I copy from those which I have got. 
** Hudibras, the first Part, written 
in the time of the late Wars. London: 
printed by J. G. for Richard Marriott, 
under Saint Dunstan’s Church, Fleet- 


street, 1663.” 8vo. pp. 268. 

‘* Hudibras, the second Part, by the 
Authour of the first. London: print- 
ed by T. R. for John Martyn and 
James Allestrey, at the Bell in Saint 
Paul's Church-yard,” 1664, 8vo, pp. 
216. It has on the title-page a wood- 
cut, with the printer’s device, a@ bell, 
and the letters at bottom I. M. 

** Hudibras, the third and last part, 
written by the Author of the first and 
second Parts. London: printed for 
Simon Miller, at the sign of the Star 
at the west end of St. Paul’s,” 1678, 
8vo, pp. 285. 

The Ist and 2d parts were republish- 
ed in 1674. 

*‘ Hudibras, the first and second 
Parts, written in the time of the late 
Wars. Corrected and amended, with 
several Additions and Annotations. 
London, 1674.” 8vo. Part I. pp. 202. 
Part II. contains pp. 223—412. 

It appears that there was a second 
Part of Hudibras published in 1663, 
12mo, which Malone says, ‘is spu- 
rious, and not by Butler, and that it is 
extremely scarce.” It was reprinted 
three times in that year. In the third 
impression there is a continuation of 
the 3d canto, to which is added a 
fourth canto. This I have not. 

In 1682 Tom Durfey put forth, 
*‘Butler’s Ghost, or Hudibras, the 
fourth Part, with Reflections upon 
these Times. Jacta est Alea. Eras.” 
London, 1682, 8vo, pp. 188. Printed 
for Joseph Hindmarch at the Black 
Bull in Cornhill. It has two cantos, 
with a dedication, on one page, to 
**Henry Lord Marquis and Earl of 
Worcester,” signed T. D. M.H. 


—@-— 

Mr. Lownpes writes to inform Mr. 
W. Wann (p. 2)—(too late, alas! for that 
gentleman’s satisfaction, who has met his 
death by a most melancholy accident,)—that 
he has in his possession the additional canto 
to Garth’s Dispensary, called ‘* The Battle of 
the Whigs.” It is printed by J. Lister, at 
St. John’s Gate, and sold by T, Davies and 
others in 1768.—The same Correspondent 
inquires for a copy of ‘Historical Anec- 
dotes of Heraldry and Chivalry, tending to 
show the Origin of many English and Fo- 
reign Coats of Arms. By a Lady.” Print- 
ed at Worcester about 1795. 
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Fo.tiy Bripce, Oxrorp. 

HE annexed engraving represents 
a view of Friar Bacon’s, or as it 
is commonly called, Folly-bridge in 
Oxford. ~The origin of the lattersname 
may be doubted, but it is certain that 
the ancient one was derived from the 
Tower gateway which once stood on 
this venerable fabric, the room in 
which was appropriated by Friar Bacon, 
and-called his study. . The superstruc- 
ture thus historically interesting, has 
long since been demolished, and the 
bridge no longer remains ; it was taken 
down a few years ago, and its place 
supplied by a plain, and perhaps more 
convenient structure of stone. The 
arches were curiously formed, and it 
was not difficult to detect the additions 
to the original design—additions made 
to increase the width of the approach 
to the University, but which, after all, 
was dangerously narrow and inconve- 
nient. The old masonry was solid 
and good, and its appearance, com- 
bined with the ancient houses by which 
it was surrounded, has often recom- 
mended it as an interesting subject for 

the pencil of the artist. C. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 6. 

Sie considerable additions will no 

doubt insure to Mr. Faulkner’s 
‘History of Chelsea,” the approba- 
tion of the public; but the greaier the 
success of a work, the greater is the 
necessity to correct its errors; and Mr. 
Whitaker, in Kis ** History of Rich- 
mondshire,” haying given the descent 
of the Laurences of Ashton Hall in 
Lancashire, it is surprising that Mr. 
Faulkner should repeat, without any 
comment, the genealogical reveries of 
an inhabitant of Chelsea. 

During the English Commonwealth 
(and it is remarkable that no period 
was more fruitful in heraldic publica- 
tions), Sir Edward Bysshe printed an 
edition of Johannes de. Bado Aureo, 
who had been herald to Queen Anne, 
wife to Richard I1.; and in his com- 
ment on the Lawrence arms, Sir Ed- 
ward says, ** Hoc est tessera gentilitia 
Antiquissime et equestris Laurentio- 
rum familia in agro Lancastriensi olim 
et jam Incolex.” 

This roused Isaac Lawrence, descend- 
ed from a race of substantial yeomen 
in Glocestershire. Having married 
the daughter ef Sir John Lawrence of 
Chelsea, a goldsmith or banker, whom 

Gent. Mac. August,.1829. 
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Charles I. had created a Baronet, he 
set about making the Laurences of 
Gloucestershire the head of all the Lau- 
rences ; and composed the pedigree 
from which Mr. Faulkner has made 
such extraordinary extracts, both in 
prose and verse. Numerous copies had 
long circulated in private. It is seve- 
ral feet long. The cross raguly, gules, 
is painted in it more than seventy 
times. It is entitled, ‘* A Curious. Pe- 
digtee, copied from an antient Manu- 
script.” It is, indeed, a curiosity. 
After a pious contemplation on the 
coat of arms, and-a learned -disquisi- 
tion, in which Charles the Fourth of 
Germany, the learned Bartholus, and 
Ptolemy King of Egypt, are hononrably 


‘mentioned, the. genealogist informs us 


that Sir Robert Laurence. of Ashton 
Hall raised a troop of horse at his own 
expense, and accompanied. Richard I. 
to the siege of Ptolemais. Possibly 
this troop of horse were yeomen ‘ca- 
valry. He then gives ten generations 
of the Laurences of Ashton Hall; but 
of these the five first have so much 
resemblance to the five last, that it 
is probable he has written the same 
names twice over: having found two 
lists, he may have copied one before 
the other. On the other hand he has 
omitted other names, both William de 
Laurens, who was Senescallus Domi, 
or Steward of the Household to Henry 
Earl of Lancaster, and his son Ed- 
mund, summoned to Parliament 1561 
(see Banks’s Dormant and Extinct Ba- 
ronage), and father to Sir Robert, 
Sheriff for Lancashire, who lived till 
1440. And as it is not fit that men 
should be alone, he has provided them 
with wives: from the first families in 
Lancashire. Had he been a limner, 
he might have embellished this curious 
pedigree with their portraits, eight 
lusty squires, and eight worshipful 
dames, as ever danced at a carousal, or 
figured at a wax work; but of these 
wives traces of two only are to be found, 
and these two are mis-stated. He 
marries the daughter of Lionel Lord 
Welles, to Sir Thomas Laurence, K.B. 
though she was the wile of his father, 
Sir James Lawrence ; but indemnifies 
this Sir James by giving him the wife 
of Sir James Standish, of Standish ; 
for he says, Sir James. Lawrence was 
called Sir. James of Standish, .as he 
usually dwelt there during the Jong 
life of his father. This is a pure in- 
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vention of the genealogist, for Robert 
Lawrence of Ashton, Esq. died 1450, 


leaving his eldest son James in his , 


twenty-third year; and William Ger- 
rard of Ince (ancestor of Lord Gerrard 
of Gerrard Bromley), having married 
Cecilia the daughter of Laurence Stan- 
dish, he makes her daughter of Sir 
James Laurence, and carry Ashton 
Hall to the Gerrard family. This was 
an ingenious operation, out of two in- 
dividuals, James Standish, and Lau- 
rence Standish, to compose Sir James 
Laurence of Standish. Thus the ge- 
nealogist was ignorant that Ashton 
Hall had passed through heiresses from 
the Lawrences to the Butlers of Raw- 
cliffe; from the Butlers to the Rat- 
cliffes of Wimersley; and from the 
Ratcliffes to the Gerrards of Gerrards 
Bromley; but conceived that it had 
passed immediately through a daughter 
of Sir James from the Lawrences to 
the Gerrards. It has since passed, 
through the heiress of the last. Lord 
Gerrard, to the Dukes of Hamilton. 

When John Lawrence, son of Sir 
James, was killed at Flodden Field, 
the chief part of the Lawrence pro- 
perty was divided between the four 
daughters of Robert Lawrence, only 
brother of Sir James, or their de- 
scendants ; whilst other manors de- 
scended to Lancelot Lawrence of Ye- 
land Hall, as the next male descendant 
to Sir Robert, and consequently head 
of the family; whereas the curious pe- 
digree passes over in silence the Lau- 
rences of Yeland Hall, and makes this 
Robert leave three sons, Robert, John, 
and William, and makes this William 
marry Isabella, heiress of John Moly- 
neux. Of this marriage there is no 
record, but William Molyneux of Sef- 
ton married Elizabeth Clifton, grand- 
daughter and coheir of Robert Law- 
rence. This William Lawrence, ac- 
cording to the pedigree, in 1569 sold 
all his property in Lancashire; but for 
what reason is not certainly known, 
and purchased Norton in Warwick- 
shire, and lands at Withington in 
Gloucestershire, whose revenues were 
anciently more than 2000/. a year. 

We may remark, that about 1510 a 
certain John Lawrence, of Tishoe in 
Warwickshire, bequeaths lands at Nor- 
ton Limesi, in Warwickshire, to his 
cousin William Lawrence (registro 
Bennet). 

William Lawrence of Withington, 
by his will (registro Chauncy) 1559, 
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bequeaths five hundred pounds, and 
five hundred sheep, among his five 
sons or their children. He having sur- 
vived Thomas and Edmund, he names 
Richard Lawrence of Foxcote the su- 
pervisor of his will, and directs that he 
should be buried at Withington, near 
his late wife Alice (and not Isabella). 
1. John, his eldest son, was parson at 
Withington ; he died intestate 1568, 
and his brothers William and Kobert 
administered his will. This John 
Lawrence must not be confounded 
with another John Lawrence, pre- 
bendary of Worcester, whose will is 
registro Buck, 1551. 2. Thomas Law- 
rence died before his father, 1559 (re- 
gistro Chauncey) ; he left three chil- 
dren, Jobn, Agnes, and Eleanore. 
John, setiled at Stowgumber, died 1596 
(registro Drake), having survived his 
son Richard of Stowgumber, who died 
1593 (registro Nevile), leaving daugh- 
ters. 3. Robert Lawrence of Shurd- 
ington, Yeoman, died 1585 (registro 
Brudenell), leaving William, Robert, 
and Antony, who was of Sevenhamp- 
ton. William of Shurdington died 
1638, leaving William, Antony, and 
Isaac, who married Grizel Lawrence 
of Chelsea. 4. William Lawrence of 
Yanworth, Yeoman, died 1582 (re- 
gistro Tyrwhit), leaving William of 
Cricklade. 5. Edmund Lawrence, 
Yeoman, died before his father 1559 
(registro Chauncy), and Richard Law- 
rence of Foxcote, Yeoman, died 1575 
(registro Carew). 

Such was William,of Withington, 
and his.immediate descendants. With- 
out any pretension to gentility, they 
were richer than half the gentry of the 
land. For though he must be ignorant 
of the value of money, who could 
assert that his revenues were two thou- 
sand pounds a year; yet few squires in 
the days of Queen Bess had five hun- 
dred pounds to bequeath ; and, though 
many of our most illustrious peers are 
descended from less elevated ancestors, 
it would be absurd to believe that a 
yeoman was the nephew of Sir James 
Lawrence of Ashton Hall, whose bro- 
ther-in-law the Viscount Welles had 
married the Princess Cecilia, daughter 
of King Edward IV. 

The Lawrences of Ashton Hall be- 
ing cut off in 1513, the Lawrences 
of Yeland Hall became the senior 
branch. Thomas Lawrence, the se- 
cond son of Sir Robert, had married 
Mabilla daughter and heir of John 
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Redmain of Yeland-Redmain, whose 
edigree is in the Bodleian Library, 
odsworth, vol. 120. Thomas Law- 

rence, Miles, according to Dodsworth, 
vols. 147 and 149, was Sheriff of Lan- 
cashire from the 11th to 23d of Hen. 
VI. He had six sons, Edmund, John, 
William, Robert, Richard, and James. 
One of the elder sons must have been 
father of the above-mentioned Laun- 
celot, who died 26th Hen. VIII. leav- 
ing Thomas and Robert. Robert died 
2d Philip and Mary, leaving by Anne 
daughter of Thomas Bradley of Brad- 
ley, an only daughter Aune Lomtens 
who married Walter Sydenham, third 
son of Sir John Sydenham, of Brimp- 
ton in Somersetshire. Observe that 
the fifth son of Thomas of Yeland 
was named Richard. 

But to return to the curious pedi- 
gree. Nicholas Lawrence of Agercroft, 
younger brother of Sir James, married 
an heiress of —— Moore. Here are 
three errors; Sir James had no bro- 
ther but Robert. Agercroft, a man- 
sion near Manchester, belonged to the 
family of Sir Robert Lungley, and the 
heiress of More, who was widow of 
—— Nicholson, was not the mother, 
but the first wife of Sir Oliver Lau- 
rence, and hence his descendants quar- 
tered her arms. Nicholas had seven 
sons, Thomas, Robert, William, John, 
Richard, Henry, and Sir Oliver. The 
fifth son of this brood was a Richard 
also. This Richard, says the genea- 
logist, was seated at Stapleton, co. Dor- 
set. Now the Lawrences of Winter- 
ton Stapleton, of whom Hutchins gives 
an account, were the descendants of 
the above-mentioned Richard of Fox- 
cote, a yeoman, and consequently could 
not be of the Ashton Hall family. 

But according to Harl. MS. No. 
5533, add. Cat., Richard Lawrence, 
Gent., in right of his wife Agnes, 
daughter and heir of Thomas Franks, 
Chancellor at Law, 9 Hen. VII. was 
of Hertingfordbury, co. Herts, from 
23 Hen. VIL, to 28 Hen. VIII. Wil- 
liam Laurence, Gent., who married 
Dorothy daughter of Walter Wrottes- 
ley of Wrottesley Hall, co. Stafford, was 
of Hartingfordbury from 28 Hen. VIII. 
to 3 Eliz. Roger Lawrence, Gent. 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Minne, Esq. of Hartingford- 
bury, was of Hartingfordbury from 
3 Edw. to 6 Eliz. Susan Laurence, 
daughter and coheir of Roger, married 


John Darnel, Esq. by whom she had 
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four daughters ; the eldest, Elizabeth, 
married Cheterapher Vernon, Esq. son 
of William Vernon of Stukeley, co. 
Hunts. He died 1652, and on the 
monument which she erected to his 
memory, she styles her mother Susan, 
coheres Rogeri Laurence, post varias 
Laurentiorum successiones in Herting- 
fordbury preedicta vere celeberrimas, 
masculorum ultimi. 

In Mr. Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
Richard is named John, but his ac- 
count of the family is less circumstantial 
than the above. 

Now this Richard bore for difference 
in his arms an annulet; he therefore 
must have been a fifth son. He has 
been considered the brother of Sir 
Oliver; but as the deaths of the father, 
son, and grandson, succeeded so rapidly, 
he might have lived to a very old age, 
and have been the son of Thomas of 
Yeland; and as nothing is known of 
the father of Sir Oliver, neither where 
he dwelt, nor whom he married, and 
as Nic. and Ric. Nich. and Rich. in 
the decyphering of antient deeds, are 
so easily confounded, it is not impos- 
sible that Richard of Hartingfordbury 
has been converted into Nicholas of 
Agercroft. William died either in the 
3d of Edw., or 3d of Eliz., and Sir 
Oliver, who died 1558-9, mentions in 
his will his sister Dorothy. This may 
possibly mean his sister-in-law. Tho- 
mas Franks bore the same arms as the 
Franks of Campsal ; and at York is 
the will of Thomas Lawrence of Camp- 
sal, proved 1530. This Thomas may 
be one of the seven sons. In two 
Harleian MSS. Nos. 1457 and 4198, 
are the arms of John Laurence, Esq. 
bearing the Lion of Saint Ives placed 
among the Yorkshire gentry; and the 
two wives of William Laurence, of 
Saint Ives, Sheriff and Knight of the 
Shire of Hunts, were Frances, daugh- 
ter of Henry Hunston of Loudham, 
Notts, and Margaret Kaye of Wood- 
som, Yorkshire. (See Gent. Mag. for 
Aug. 1815.) 

These observations may be useful to 
those (and several there are) who at 
no small expense and trouble are en- 
deavouring to make out the Laurence 
pedigree. The Hertingfordbury wills, 
could they be discovered either at Buck- 
den, at Hertford, or at Lincoln, would 
clear up every difficulty. Three ge- 
nerations of so distinguished a family 
could not have died intestate. The 
inquisitions post mortem at the Rolls 
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or Lancaster-office, would ascertain 
whether William could have been 
the elder brother of Sir Oliver, or his 
nephew. The second wife of Sir Oliver 
was Anne Wriothesley, sister of Tho- 
mas Earl of Southampton, and Sir 
Oliver leaves a hundred marks to his 
daughter Juliana, wife of Wriosly, or 
Wrotsly (for the word is not very le- 
gible), and Henry Lawrence of Tis- 
bury, Gent. brother of Sir Oliver, be- 
queaths a legacy to his brother’s daugh- 
ter’s son, John Wriosly or Wrosly, 
1566 (Registro Grimes). These wills 
of Hertingfordbury would connect 
every link, and might be useful to other 
junior branches, in uniting them to 
the antient stock. 

Nor can we deem the successiones 
Laurentiorum celeberrimas, an exagge- 
ration. Through Dorothy Wrottes- 
ley, daughter of Walter (or Richard) 
Wrottesley, by Dorothy daughter of 
Edmund Sutton, who died in the life- 
time of his father John Lord Dudley, 
K. G. the Laurences of Hartingford- 
bury were allied to all that was great 
and illustrious, and cousins to the am- 
bitious Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, to the Earls of Warwick, to 
Lord Guildford Dudley, who expiated 
on the scaffold the short-lived royal- 
ty of Lady Jane Grey; the brilliant 
Leicester, who set up two Queens at 
variance; and to Sir Philip Sidney, 
who had refused a throne. Their fa- 
mily portraits would form an histori- 
cal gallery. Sir William A’Court, now 
Lord Heytesbury, heir of the Vernous, 
is representative of this branch. 

Yet this branch also the curious pe- 
digree omits, but atones for the omis- 
sion by naming Sir John Laurence, 
Mayor of London during the plague, 
among the worthies descended from 
the Crusader. His activity, charity, 
and munificence, have been celebrated 
by Dr. Darwin, and would have been 
honourable to any family; but the 
Roman custom of adoption uever pre- 
vailed in England: the Lord Mayor 
was the grandson of a Fleming, who 
left the Netherlands in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, aud settled in the 
parish of St. Helen’s, where Sir John 
built a mansion worthy of a Doge of 
Genoa. Having been ennobled, to- 
gether with one of his brothers, by a 
grant of arms, he was knighted ai a 
city feast given to Charles the Second. 
These arms were a cross ragulée Gules, 
with a canton Sable. Here | will 
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take the liberty to observe, that while 
marks of cadency are highly useful to 
distinguish the different branches of 
the same family, the practice of grant- 
ing to different families arms nearly 
similar, defeats the chief purpose of 
blazonry, which is distinction, and 
not confusion. The nearer two fa- 
milies approach in name, the wider 
their arms should differ. 

But not only the Mayor and Alder. 
men, but the Common Councilmen 
about this period seem to have taken a 
fancy to the cross ragulée Gules, and 
‘‘intra muros peccatur etextra.” The 
genealogists in London were not more 
scrupulous than at Chelsea, and pro- 
duced also a pedigree (Harl. MS. 5533) 
in which they filled up all the vacancies 
with their favourites ; so that, if Nicho- 
Jas Laurence, who may have lived, but 
certainly not at Agercroft, were to 
come to life again, he would be sur- 
prised at the number of his descendants. 
But I must not forget the Cardinal 
d’Este’s question to Ariosto, ‘* Messer 
Ludovico, dove avete pigliate queste 
coglionerie ?” Sr. Ive's. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 


HE following account of the Plays 

written by Drayton, appears in 
Baker’s last edition of Stage Writers 
and their works; 


‘¢ Neither Langhbaine, Jacob, nor any of 
the other writers’ have mentioned him as a 
Dramatist ; but Coxeter tells us he has seen 
an old MS. to the play called ¢ the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, of 1608,’ which MS. 
declares it to have been written ‘ by Mich. 
Drayton, Esq. No authority whatever ap- 
pears for this assertion. Meres, however, 
speaks of him as a writer of tragedy, and 
the following dramatic pieces (none of which 
are extant) have been ascribed to the pen of 
Drayton : 

1. Connan, Prince of Cornwall; Play, 
1598. N.P. 

2. Earl Godwin and his Three Sons: 
Part ii. 1598. N.P 

3. The First Civil Wars in France; Play, 
1598. N.P. 

4. Sir William Longsword; Play, 1598. 
mf. 

5. Wars of Henry I. and the Prince of 
Wales; Play, 1598. N.P. 

6. Worse afeard than hurt; Play, 1598. 
M..P. 

7. The Two Harpies ; Play, 1602. N.P.” 

To the preceding particulars, it is to 
be observed that Drayton was regarded 
us a prominent star in the mighty 
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Poetic constellation which shed a 
splendour over the age of our august 
Elizabeth:—and the Poets of that 
time, whose names will occur in his 
epistle to his friend Mr. Henry Rey- 
nolds, have been regarded as his inti- 
mately-connected friends. The Dra- 
matic writers are especially included ; 
and, as doubts have been entertained 
by many whether the Plays ascribed 
to him in the above list were really 
from his pen, or whether he produced 
any, the following Sonnet of Drayton 
may, I conceive, be received as evi- 
dence and proof of his having written 
for the stage, and written successfully, 
which is the aim of this Essay. The 
Sonnet also evinces that his feelings of 
triumph were evanescent, as towards 
the close he speaks thus of his state of 
mind : 

«* When the proud round on every side hath 

rung, 

Sadly I sit, unmoved with the applause, 

As though to me it nothing did belong.” 

To this indifference for fame, as a 
writer for the stage, may be attributed 
his withholding his plays from the 
press; and probably he dreaded to en- 
counter a comparison with the power- 
ful scenes of the higher order of authors 
in the dramatic line. 

SONNET 47. 
From the small Quarto of 1613. 
In pride of wit, when high desire of fame 

Gave life and courage to my jabouring pen, 
And the first sound and vertue of my name 

Wan grace and credite in the eares of 

men: [presse, 

With those the thronged Theatres that 
I in the circuit for the lawrel strove, 

Where the first praise, I freely must con- 

fesse, [move : 

In heate of bloud a modest minde might 

With showts andclaps ateverie little pause, 
When the proude round on every side hath 

rung, 

Sadly I sit, unmov’d with the applause, 
As though to me it nothing did belong : 

No publique glorie vainely I pursue, 

All that I seeke is to eternize you.” 

Fullerhas mentioned Drayton among 
the ‘* Worthies of Warwickshire,” 
and asserts that “ the place of his birth 
was near that of his countryman Wil- 
liam Shakspeare.” This may not, 
however, be correct, as some accounts 
state that Drayton was born in Leices- 
tershire. ‘Their births certainly oc- 
curred nearly at the same time; Dray- 
ton was born in 1563, and Shakspeare 
in 1564, so that their career as writers 
must have run closely together during 





the life of our favourite, whom Dray- 
ton survived full fifteen years. The 
Poly-Olbion of this latter writer was 
first published in 1612, at which time 
Shakspeare had partially withdrawn 
from public life, and devoted himself 
to the improvements of his newly- 
formed retreat on the banks of the 
Avon. Drayton speaks of this river 
in the 13th and 14th Song in this ela- 
borate Poem ; but in neither can any 
complimentary tribute be traced to 
Shakspeare, although the opportunities 
were favourable as well on the first 
publication of the Poly-Olbion, as sub- 
sequently when the work appeared with 
the twelve additional Songs, after Shak- 
speare’s death. 

Ivis, however, due to Drayton to say 
that he possessed very sound judgment 
asacritic. This will appear manifest 
by the following short selections from 
his Epistle to his friend Henry Rey- 
nolds, which are confined solely to 
the writers for the stage; and the ad- 
mired Shakspeare’s praises are therein 
confined to four verses. 

‘*¢ Neat Martow, bathed in the Thespian 

springs, 
Had in him those brave translunary things, 
That the first Puets had; his raptures were 
All air and fire, —which made his verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain, 
Which rightly should possess a Poet’s brain.” 
‘* And surely Nasue, though he a Proser 
were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear ; 
Sharply satyric was he, and that way 
He went, since that his being, to this day 
Few have attempted.” 
‘© And be it said of thee— 
Suakspeare, thou hadst as smooth a comic 
vein, 
Fitting the Sock; and in thy natural brain, 
As strong conception, and as CLEAK A RAGE, 
As any one that traffick’d with the Stace.” 

Daniel is the next Dramatic writer 
noticed; and the ensuing couplet will 
contain a critique upon him, very 
much in accordance with the opinions 
of the present day. The author of 
‘* Every Man in his Humour ”’ follows 
next. 

‘¢ His rhimes were smooth, his meeters well 
did close, 

But yet his manner better fitted prose. 

Next these, learn’d Jonson in this list I 
bring 


» 


Who had drunk deep of the Pierian spring, * 





* Pope had this line in mind when he 
formed this couplet: 
‘¢ A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep,—ox taste not the Pierian Spring.” 
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Whose knowledge did him worthily prefer, 
And long was Lord here of the Theatre.” 

Beaumont is also noted with his 
brother Sir William Beaumont, but 
the name of the divine Fletcher is 
not introduced in the Poem. 


Yours, &c. W. P. 
—@—- 


A Watk To BERESFORD. 
(Continued from p. 31.) 

HE fishing-house of Izaak Wal- 

ton, is 15 feet square, and about 
30 feet in height, to the centre of the 
pointed roof. Opposite the entrance, 
in the right-hand corner, is an angu- 
Jar excavation, wherein it is said Cot- 
ton deposited his wine. Our cicerone 
informed us that ‘soon after Squire 
Cotton’s time” his aunt was house- 
keeper at the hall, then occupied by a 
Mr. Osborn, at which period the fish- 
ing house was ceiled and in good con- 
dition ; and that Mr. O. being a de- 
voted angler, had a mattress there, for 
the convenience of sleeping near the 
river, which was raised or let down by 
— The hall, he added, now be- 
ongs toa Mr. Jebb, of Chesterfield in 
Derbyshire, whose maiden sister long 
resided there, expending much money 
to keep the house and grounds in a 
state differing greatly from their pre- 
sent forlorn condition. It is now in- 
habited by a labourer and his family, 
and two or three apartments are occu- 
pied by a clergyman named Ward, 
who does duty at Hartington and 
Weiton; but we were told that Mr. 
Jebb had intimated an intention of 
making it his own residence. This 
idea, however, I presume he abandon- 
ed ; for about twelve months after the 
time at which we visited the place, it 
was announced for sale. The adver- 
tisement issued on the occasion I shall 
subjoin, for two reasons; firstly, be- 
cause certain matter-of-fact readers 
may wish to know the precise dimen- 
sions of the estate by actual measure- 
ment; and, secondly, because the ad- 
mirers of Walton and Cotton will be 
—_ to see that the fame of their 
avourites has penetrated even the 
dusky recesses of an auctioneer’s office: 

*¢ Beresford Hall, Staffordshire, formerly 
the residence of Charles Cotton, esq. 

‘€To be sold by auction, by Mr. Nichol- 
son, on Wednesday the 10th day of August 
next, at the house of Mr. Wood, the Green 
Man, in Ashborne, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, all the manor, or reputed manor, 
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of Beresford, in the county of Stafford, con- 
sisting of an ancient mansion or hall house, 
rookery, &c. &c. and near 90 acres of land, 
on the river Dove, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the property. The rocks and 
the whole of the romantic scenery are well 
clothed with both ancient and young tim- 
ber, and the property is well known to the 
public, not only for its very great and pic- 
turesque beauty, but also from its having 
been the favourite residence and place of 
retirement of Mr. Cotton, and of his friend 
Izaak Watton. 

*¢It consists of the mansion house, gar- 
den, orchard, kitchen-garden, plantations of 
meadows, making (with the river) near 90 
acres in the whole, about 70 acres of which 
are excellent dairy land. 

‘* Any farther particulars may be had at 
Mr. M. Thomas’s, No. 6, New Boswell- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn, London; and at the 
office of Mr. Thomas in Chesterfield. 

Chesterfield, July 13, 1825.” 


So much for Beresford! It is one 
of tne few much talked-of spots which 
realize all the expectations their cele- 
brity may have excited, and by their 
own native charms add tenfold inte- 
rest to the associations connected with 
them. Whilst I gazed upon its scenery 
(not without a feeling of envy towards 
the possessor of such a “retreat from 
care,”) Cotton’s enthusiastic burst in 
its praise came forcibly upon my recol- 
lection, and I mentally repeated his 
lines, with an intense perception of 
the perfect truth as well as beauty of 
the description : 


*¢ Good God ! how sweet areall things here! 
How beautiful the fields appear! 

How cleanly do men feed and lie ! 
Lord ! what good hours they keep ! 
How quietly they sleep ! 

What peace! what unanimity ! 
How different from the lewd town fashion 
Is all their business, all their recreation !” 


The foregoing observations have been 
put together from rough notes made on 
the spot, without much attempt at ar- 
rangement, and without any endeavour 
to swell them by calling in the trea- 
cherous aid of memory ; for, like the 
Irish witness, I was fearful that, at 
this distance of time, I might per- 
chance ‘‘ remember more than I ever 
knew.” 

I shall close this paper with a few 
scattered notices relating to Walton, 
which, trivial though they be, will not 
be quite uninteresting to his admirers. 

**To swing the hero of an alehouse 
sign,”’ is allowed to be an undeniable 
proof of celebrity; and this honour 
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has not been withheld from old Izaak. 
Witness the annexed advertisement, 
transcribed from the ‘‘ Stafferdshire 
Advertiser,” of October 6, 1827 : 

*¢ DoveDALe. 

‘¢To the admirers and visitors of the ro- 
mantic and beautiful scenery of Dovedale 
and Ilam. 

«© T. Atkins begs to inform the visitors 
to this most picturesque of all English 
scenery, that he has, at a considerable ex- 
pense, fitted up the Isaac Watton Hore, 
for their accommodation; and trusts that 
the refreshments and apartments, as well as 
the attention paid them, will be such as to 
merit their patronage. 

*‘The situation of the Isaac Watton 
Hortex is peculiarly advantageous, being the 
only hotel contiguous to the Dale, from the 
entrance to which it is only a quarter of a 
mile, and the same distance from Ilam Hall, 
the gardens of which are allowed to be visit- 
ed twice in each week, viz. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

‘¢To the admirers of Congreve, Darwin, 
Rousseau, Walton, and Dr. Johnson,* it 
will be unnecesary to add any thing in the 
way of description or inducement; to them 
it will be classic ground. 

Ilam, near Ashbourn, Oct. 1, 1827.” 


Most of Walton’s readers must be 
aware that he bequeathed to the Cor- 
poration of Stafford the rent of a farm 
near that place, then amounting to 
211. 10s. per annum, to be by them ap- 
propriated to certain charitable pur- 
poses ; but in the event of proceeds being 
fraudulently applied, the bequest was 
to be transferred to the neighbouring 
town of Eccleshall. The estate has 
not hitherto been forfeited, although, 
as appears from the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into Pablic Charities (wherein it is 
particularly described), complaints have 
cnnnitedlie been made that the money 
was not distributed with perfect im- 
partiality. The subjoined accounts of 
the manner in which the receipts have 
been expended in one or two recent 
instances, are from the Stafford News- 
paper: 





* Congreve is said (I know not upon 
what authority) to have composed his *¢ Old 
Bachelor” in Mr, Port’s garden at Ilam; 
and Rousseau, during his visit to England, 
in 1766, resided for some time at Wotton in 
the neighbourhood. Mine host’s reason for 
adding the names of Darwin and Johnson to 
the list, is not su obvious ; possibly because 
the one was a native of the county, and the 
other passed the latter part of his life at 
Derby, no great distance from Dovedale ! 
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*‘ This week has been dispensed to the 
poor of the Borough of Stafford the bounty 
of the celebrated and ingenious Izaak Wal- 
ton, a native of the place, who bequeathed 
a portion of ‘the rents and profits of a 
farme’ for the purchase of coals ‘ for some 
poor people,’ to be delivered in January or 
February. ‘I say then,’ run the words of 
the humane testator, ‘ because I take that 
time to be the hardest and most pinching 
times with poor people.’ The farm in ques- 
tion is now of considerable value, bringing 
in, we believe, about s0/. a year; and after 
deducting a moiety of the profits directed 
to be applied to the apprenticing of two 
boys, and in a gift to a maid-servant, or 
some honest poor man’s daughter, a suffi- 
cient sum has this year remained for the 
purchase of a small allowance of cual to al- 
most every poor family, which has this week 
been distributed.” —Staffordshire Advertiser, 
27 January, 1827. 

*©On Monday last (Sunday being St. 
Thomas’s Day,) the Corporation oF this 
borough, in pursuance of the will of § good 
old Izaak Walton,’ gave 5/. each with the 
son of Charles Smith’s widow, and the son 
of William Pilsbury, on their being bound 
apprentices ; also 5i. to Martha Smith, for 
long servitude in one place and general good 
conduct, and 40s. each to ten burgesses of 
this borough.” —(Ilid. 27 Dec. 1828.) 

Respecting the song of Old Rose, 
which in “The Complete Angler,” 
the hunter proposes to sing, and about 
which inquiry is made, I regret that I 
can offer the new editor no satisfactory 
information ;* but he may console him- 
self in some measure under his ill suc- 
cess upon this point, by the knowledge 
that the origin and meaning of the 
phrase, ‘* Sing Old Rose, and burn the 
bellows,” was as much a mystery a 
century or more ago, as at the present 
time. In 1708-9 there was published 
a periodical paper called ‘* The British 
Apollo,” purporting to convey ‘ An- 





* It has, however, been recovered, and 
coma.unicated, from ** The Flowers of Har- 
mony, a Collection of Glees, Catches, &c.” 


OLD ROSE. 


Now we are met, like jovial fellows, 
Let us do as wise men tell us ; 
Sing Old Rose, and burn the bellows, 
Let us do as wise men tell us, 

Sing, &c. &c. 


When the jow! with claret glows, 

And wisdom shines upon the nose, 

O then’s the time to sing Old Rose, 

And burn, burn the bellows, 

The hellows, and burn, burn the bellows, 
Sing, &e. Ke. 
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swers to Curious Questions in Arts 
and Sciences,” but which in reality 
was nothing better than a collection of 
childish dissertations upon trivial sub- 
jects. In this delectable work I find 
the following silly query of Response 
respecting Old Rose, which I tran- 
scribe, not because they throw the 
smallest light upon the subject, but to 
show for how long a time the saying 
must have been obsolete : 


*© Question. 


*¢ We sent y’ a letter t’ other day, 

As we were moistening our clay, 

Not touching matter philosophic, 

Or any other soaring topic, 

But an odd saying, that’s so very 

Current amongst us when we’re merry ; 
Highly conceiting there would follow 
Solution by the next Apollo. 

But, disappointed of that pleasnre, 
(Whether through loss, or want of leisure, ) 
We still address, in sanguine hope, 

Ye will not let the question drop ; 

But compliment us honest fellows, 

And the original meaning tell us, 

OF singing old Rose and burning the bellows, 


Answer. 


Your ditty, merry fellows, know, 

Came to our hands ten days ago ; 

But then our brains stood mathematic, 
And all our flights were most extatic ; 
Till now, like you, our clay we moisten, 
And so, by chance, your question hoist in. 
An answer then we’ll give you, very 
True, an’t please ye, Sirs, and merry ; 
Highly conceiting there will follow, 
Thanks to your faithful friend Apollo. 

In good King Stephen’s days, the Ram, 
An ancient inn at Nottingham, 

Was kept, as our wise father knows, 

By a brisk female call’d Old Rose ; 

Many, like you, who hated thinking, 

Or any other theme but drinking, 

Met there, d’ye see, in sanguine hope 

To kiss their landlady, and tope ; 

But one cross night, ’mongst twenty other, 
The fire burnt not, without great pother, 
Till Rose, at last, began to sing, 

And the cold blades to dance and spring ; 
So, by their exercise and kisses, 

They grew as warm as were their wishes ; 
When, scorning fire, the jolly fellows 
Cry’d, Sing Old Rose and Lurn the bellows.” 


While on the subject of old song, it 
may be remarked that the text of the 
one commencing ‘* Like Hermit Poor,” 
as engraved with the music in Major's 
edition (as I believe it is the same in 
all others), seems to be given very in- 
correctly. ‘The editor of the forth- 
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coming reprint will do well to consult 
a copy of the poem in question, given 
at p- 115 of Clifford’s ** Tixall Poetry,” 
1813, from which I think he may 
adopt various emendations. 


One word more about Walton’s 
book. In turning to the passage which 
mentions Old Rose, the following quo- 
tation caught my eye: 

** Many a one 
Owes to his country his religion ; 
And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so.” 


May I ask from whose works Izaak 
took this passage, which is evidently the 
original of the following, by Dryden: 
*¢ By education most have been misled, 

So they believe, because they so were bred ; 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man.” 


JAMES BROUGHTON. 


—?— 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 

{ AM glad to perceive that a Corre- 

spondent, in pt. i. p. 409, takes the 
same view that I do of the influence 
of Comets on our system. I know 
not whether or no he has seen my 
late publication ‘* On the Atmosphe- 
rical Origin of the exciting Cause of 
Diseases,” but if not, he will find 
therein abundant proof of what he has 
hinted at respecting the manner in 
which Comets disturb our system ; and 
by rousing volcanos, producing earth- 
quakes, and deranging in some un- 
known manner the atmospherical elec- 
tricity, not only give a peculiar cha- 
racter to the seasons, but produce va- 
rious forms of pestilence and famine. 
I was led to a knowledge of this fact, 
as it were, by accident, while I was 
examining a long historical Catalogue 
of pestilences and plagues which I had 
made, with a view of illustrating the 
atmospherical nature of such disorders 
of health. I perceive, to my surprise, 
that the years of general pestilence 
were years in which there were Co- 
mets. And this, indeed, was the almost 
universal belief of the ancient physi- 
cians and astronomers. The notions 
entertained by Kepler the astronomer, 
on this subject, are well known; and 
however much some astronomers may 
affect to laugh at them, a long and 
patient examination of facts has con- 
vinced me that they will be found 
correct. T. Forster. 
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Mr. UrsBAN, June 29. 

] SEND you a view of Bardon Hill, 
ov the borders of the romantic fo- 

rest of ‘Charnwood in Leicestershire. 
(See Plate II.) Burton calls ‘it ** the 
most noted land-mark of this country, 
and standing at the west end of a long 
track of hills, which lie almost east and 
west.”. On it is a summer-house, erect- 
ed about 1743, which of course com- 
mands a most extensive view. . . 

Mr. Marshall, in his Agricultural 
Survey of Leicestershire, thus notices 
the Hills of Charnwood : 


«Like the Malvern Hills,” he says, 
«‘ their style is singular; but the style of 
one is very different from that of the other. 
The Malvern Hills, seen from a distance, 
bear a most striking resemblance to the At- 
lantic Islands; towering up high and ragged; 
and, on a near view, appear as one large 
mountain fragment. The Charnwood hills, 
on the contrary, seen obscurely, appear as 
an extensive range of mountains, much 
larger, and of course much more distant; 
than they really are.. When approached, 
the mountain style is still: preserved; the 
prominences are distinct, sharp, and most of 
them pointed with ragged rock.. One of 
these prominences, Bardon Hill, rises above 
the rest; and, though far from an elevated 
situation, comparatively with the more 
northern. mountains, commands, in much 
probability, a greater extent of surface than 
any other point of view in the island. ‘It is 
entirely insulated, standing every way at a 
considerable distanee froin lands equally 
high. The horizon appears to rise almost 
equally on every side: it is quite an ocean 
view, from a ship out of sight of land;. at 
least more so than any other Jand view 
have seen. The midland district is almost 
every acre of it seen lying at its feet. Lin- 
coln Cathedral, at the distance of near sixty 
miles, makes a prominent object from it. 
With a good glass, the Dunstable hills, at 
little less than eighty miles, may, it is said, 
be distinctly seen. The Malvern pills, May 
hill, and the Sugar Loaf in South. Wales, 
are distinctly in view. Enville, the Wrekin, 
and other mountains in Shropshire and 
North Wales, are equally distinguishable, 
And the Derbyshire tills to the, highest 
poole appear at hand. An outline described 
rom the extremities of the views would in- 
clude near one fourth of England and Wales. 
It may be deemed without risk, I apprehend, 
one of the most extraordinary points of view 
- in nature,” 


In the same plate is represented the 
antient mansion, for many generations 


the residence of the family of Hood, ’ 


It is situated at the foot of the hill, 10 
Genr. Mac. August, 1829. 
€ 


Bardon Hill.—Bp. Hooper’s Homily, 1553. 
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miles from Leicester, and seven from 
Ashby de Ja Zouch. 

Bardon Park was formerly the inhe- 
ritance of the Lords Beaumont. It 
afterwards, on the attainder of its pos- 
sessor Francis Lord Lovell, came to 
King Henry VIII. who in 1528 grant- 
homas Grey, Marquis of 
Dorset. On the attajnder of Henry 
Duke of Suffolk, in 1552, it again be- 
came the property of the Crown. In 
1569, Bardon Park was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Henry Hast- 
ings, knt. and Henry Cutler, gent. ; 
from whom it was alienated to the fa- 
mily of Hood ; who were originally 
settled at Wilford near Nottingham ; 
but became resident at Bardon in the 
time of Henry VIII. though not seised 
thereof till the reign of Elizabeth. 

The estate is now the ee of 
William Hood, esq. a barrister-at-law, 
and one of the senior benchers of the 
Inner Temple. As Mr. Hood resides 
chiefly in the Metropolis, Bardon Park 
is inhabited by his brother Edmund 
Hood, esq. 

The lordship of Bardon is extra- 
parochial; and contains about 1300 
acres, divided into eight farms and 
twelve houses, and contains about 80 
inhabitants. N.R. 5S. 


Mr. Ursan, 
I HAVE in my possession a copy of 

Bishop Hooper's Homily, which I 
consider to be extremely rare. It was 
written on the occasion of a tempo- 
rary calamity, and being a local and 
suppressed book, the circulation must 
have been of short duration; for the 
printer finished it subsequent to the 
18th of May, 1553, and the 6th of 
July following Edward VI. died. On 
Queen Mary’s accession to the throne, 
Bp. Hooper’s writings were declared 
heretical, and every eflort used to anni- 
hilate them, and in 1555 ‘a commis- 
sion was appointed, invested with 
power to search after the sellers and 
readers of heretical books, and to use 
all means in searching the premises, 
and to force witnesses to make oath as 
might discover what they sought af- 
ter.” * This Homily could not have 
been seen either by  Sfanownad or Brom- 
ley, from the portrait being unnoticed 
by them; for we find | two printed 
portraits of Edward VI. heretofore re- 


Exeter, July 27. 
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* Burnet, vol. ii. coll. 32. 
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corded, that were published during the 
life-time of King Edward, both of 
which are wood-cuts, viz. one in Cran- 
mer’s Catechism, 1548, and the other, 
a small oval in the frontispiece of the 
New Testament, printed by Richard 
Jugge, 1552, and I cannot discover 
any copper-plate portrait engraved of 
him till more than 50 years after his 
death. The printer of this tract appears 
to have been a respectable printer ;* but 
I have not observed any other book 
rinted afterwards by John Oswen of 
orcester; and he being the printer 
of Bishop Hooper's Homily, we may 
suppose he was likewise a seller of it, 
and probably silenced. The size is 
small quarto, of 32 pages, black letter, 
the title-page is ornamented with spi- 
rited wood-cuts of flowers, birds, and 
reptiles; on the summit is the arms of 
the Earl of Worcester, below is a 
whole-length portrait of King Edward 
VI. crowned, and in his royal robes, 
with a sceptre in his right hand, and 
sitting between two lions in the porch 
of a temple, as in the annexed copy. 


Contemporary Portrait of Edward VI. 
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FEARE GOD, HONOUR THE KYNGE.—1 Pet, 2. 


The title-page, ‘An Homelye to be 
read in the tyme of Pestylence, and a 
moste presente Remedye for the same.” 
After the leaf of the title-page is an 
introduction, containing five pages, 
addressed **'Yo all Pastoures and Cu- 
rates wythin the Kinges Majesties dio- 
cesse of Worcester and Gloucester,” of 
which the following is an extract : 


** As it pleaseth God to strike to death, 





* J.Oswen removed from Ipswich about 
five years before, where he had resided many 
years, and carried on business at a printing 
office formerly patronised by Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and printed a folio and quarto edition 
of the New Testament. 
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by this his servaunte and messanger the 
plaget of pestelence, but also the like 
daunger remaineth to me, and to all other 
that have the cure and charge of the peoples 
soulles in this the Kinges Majesties moste 
noble realme, over whom-God and he hath 
made us watche men and overseers, too ad- 
monishe and warne people of all daungers 
and plages that God shall sende for their 
punishmente; in case we admonishe not in 
time, the people commytted unto oure 
charge of souche plages as for sinne he 
pourposeth too punyshe us wythall, their 
losse and dampnatyon shalbe requyred at 
oure handes. For the dyscharge of myselfe 
and alsoo for the beter instructyon of souche 
as have cures wythin thys diocesse of Wor- 
cester and Gloucester, and farther more for 
the proffyte and salvacyon of the people, 
emonges whome it may please God too sende 
hys fearefull plague of pestylence; I have 
thoughte it my bounden duetye too collecte 
or gather intoo some shorte sermonde or 
homelye, a medycyne and moste presente 
healpe for all men agaynste the plague of 
pestylence.” 


On the 6th page the homily com- 
mences, viz.: **An Homilie to be 
reade in the time of pestilence, con- 
tayninge the true causes of the same; 
and likewise a moste present remedye 
for as many as be alreadye, or hereafter 
shalbe, infected wyth that dysease, ga- 
thered out of the Holy Scripture, by 
Ihon Hoper, Busshoppe of Worcester 
and Glocester. Anno Domini, 1553, 
Marci 1.—Repente, and beleve the 
Gospell.” 

Extract from the Homily: 

‘¢ Every Christian man and woman must 
searche whether theyr religion and Chris- 
tianitie be suche, as God by hys worde doth 
maintayne to be good ; for there is no greater 
occasyon of pestilence, then superstycyon and 
false relygyon. The Busshoppe, Person, 
Vycare, and Curate, must examine them- 
selves what knowledge of Goddes word is in 
them, and what dilygence they have taken 
too brynge the people to a ryghte knowledge 
and perfecte honor of God, for there is noo 
greater daungere of pestilence, then where 
as the Cleargie is either ignoraunte of Goddes 
worde, or negligent in teachyng thereef. 
The justices and gentlemen must loke howe 
they kepe themselves and the kynges ma- 
jesties people in y® true knowledge and obe- 
dience of Goddes lawes and the Kinges, for 
nothing provoketh the pestilence more 
daungerously then where as suche as sitte 
and be appointed to do justice, do their 

t The disease called the sweating sickness 
prevailed. very much in England at this pe- 
riod, of which at this season (1553) two 


sons of the Duke of Suffolk died. 
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ewne affections with contempte and inju- 
ries hothe to God and man, and the plage 
of God will revenge it. All we therfore 
that be subjectes and live under one God 
and one Kinge, must see that we have true, 
loving, faithful, and obedient hartes, wyth 
one hole minde altogether to obey, rever- 
ence, love, healpe, succour, defende, and 
upholde withal our wittes, gooddes, ryches, 
and strengthe, this oure onely Kinge, the 
magistrates and counsellours, that be ap- 
pointed under his highnes. Let us all that 
be ministers of the churche and y® watche 
men of the people, cal upon them diligently 
to repente and beleve the gospel, and to live 
a godly and vertuous life, that for Christes 
sake he will turne mercifully hys plages from 
us, and geve us his most gracious favour to 
preserve his universall churche, oure most 
godlye Soveraigne Lorde and Kynge Edward 
y® sixte, his Majesties most honorable coun- 
sel, and the whole realme. So be it. 18 
Maii, 1553. 

‘¢Imprinted at Worcester, by Thon Os- 
wen, prynter, appointed by the Kynges Ma- 
jestie for the principalitie of Wales and 
marches of the same. 


“© Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum.” 


The copy I have before me origi-. 
nally belonged to R. Vonscens, a di- 
vine of that time, which appears from 
the memorandums on the back of the 
title-page (as under). The first article 
is a letter written during Queen Mary’s 
persecution, and the last note, in Quee+- 
Elizabeth’s reign, as showeth from the 
date over it. 


“*T helev if Almighty God take care for 
foules of y€ aire and flowers of y® field how 
much more for his beloved that do faithfuly 
serve him in y@ holy ministry of his word 
and sacraments, visiting y° sick, and buriing 
y® deade ; the captine yt doth but serve a 
mortal prince, however so speedoth life or 
death, behaving himselfe wisely and valiantly 
agaiust y® enemy, is worthie of worldly fame 
and honners, much more y® Lords armored 
knight, being his angel and mouth betwene 
him and his people yt stande in danger, so 
worthy in Christe to be numbered and crown- 
ed and placede amonge his engels immor- 
tall; by this 1 knowe yt you are no hierlinge 
but under Christ y® true Sheparde, in yt 
you fly not from your foulde when yt woulfe 
Satine with his compauion doe worke theire 
violence against flesh and soule; in this case 
rem’ber these words, feare not y™ wh’ kil 
the hody, 

“To his loving frend aud brother, R. 
Vonscens, minister, W. Bullen sendeth 
greting. Be of good comforte, and cast 
away feare, let not y® pestelence nor the 
noyse of bell terrifie you. 

“©1563. He that denyeth credence to 
the promese denyeth credit to God; he is 
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the same in love, y® same in power and 
fidellitie, being able by his power, willinge 
by his love, and faithful in his promese, and 
why should we doubt his power, disclaime 
his love, or call his fidellitie into question in 
the tryumphs of faith.” 


From the above details it may be 
observed, that only three portraits were 
published of King Edward the Sixth 
in his life-time, which are all very 
rare, but that in the Homily unques- 
tionably the rarest. 

Yours, &e. SutrtEy WoOoLMER. 


——)— 

Mr. Ursay, Salop, July 24. 

| iy the course of the past week, about 

three hundred feet of stained glass 
of the most exquisite workmanship, 
was placed in the eastern window of 
the parish Church of Ellesmere, co. 
Salop, and which certainly may be 
considered as one of the finest speci- 
mens of the art of glass-staining in 
this kingdom. 

The principal part of the window 
consists of five well proportioned fi- 
gures of the four Evangelists, with St. 
Paul in the centre, standing on hex- 
agonal pedestals, and surmounted by 
lofty and beautiful canopies of the 
most delicate tabernacle work. On 
each base is an highly ornamented 
quatrefoil, the centre of which, within 
a circle, contains the respective em- 
blems of the Evangelists, whilst that 
under the figure of St. Paul has the fol- 
lowing concise, but beautiful inscrip- 
tion, in Roman capitals : 

‘* Ecclesize de Ellesmere, propter mag- 
nam vicinorum in se benevolentiam, hanc fe- 
nestram pictoratam pio gratoque animo D.D. 


Robertus Ciarke, A.S. M.DCCC.XXIX.” 


The figure of St. Matruew shows 
deep and serious meditation, added to 
a countenance the most benign; in his 
right hand is a halbert, and in his left 
a Greek manuscript; his tunic is red, 
over which is a green vest. 

St. Mark isa fine venerable figure, 
whose head appears covered with the 
frost of hoary years; he is clad in purple 
and yellow drapery, and pointing to an 
open Gospel which he holds in his left 
hand. 

St. Pau is attired in a flowing 
mantle of marine blue drapery, bear- 
ing his emblem—the drawn sword; 
his countenance is striking and cha- 
racteristic, seemingly in the act of dic- 
tation ; whilst 

St. Luxe, with a pen and an open 
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volume, which he holds in an attitude 
for writing, shows the utmost attention 
to record an account of the Acts of the 
Apostles from the lips of St. Paul. 

St. JoHN THE EVANGELIST, and 
beloved disciple of Christ, has a most 
pleasing appearance; he holds in his 
right hand a golden chalice—the sacra- 
mental pledge of affection, and his up- 
lifted countenance seems earnest in 
love and affection to his heavenly Friend 
and Master, who said not only to him 
but to all, ** Do this in remembrance 
of me.” 

The tracery of the upper compart- 
ments of the window is filled with dif- 
ferent devices, among which are these 
armorial bearings : 

1. David Prince of Wales, and 
Emma his wife, who was sister to 
King Henry the Second, who granted 
to her the Hundred of Ellesmere as 
her dowry. 

2. Llewellyn the Great, Prince of 
Wales, and Joan his wife, who was a 
natural daughter of King John, by 
Agatha daughter of William or Robert 
Ferrars. 

3. Sir Roger Le Strange and his 
wife, who was the daughter of Sir 
William or Robert Ferrars. 

3. Sir Roger Le Strange and his 
wife, who was the daughter of Sir 
Oliver de Ingham; this gentleman 
granted the charter of the 17th of Ed- 
ward III. to the Burgesses of Elles- 
mere, which was the second charter 
granted to that town. 

4. The Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
quartering Bassett de Blore. A female 
descendant of the family of Bassett 
married a descendant of a Duke of 
Brittany, in France. 

Also the arms of the See of Lich- 
field, the cross of St. George, the Mal- 
tese cross, or that of St. John of Je- 
rusaiem, to which order the Church of 
Ellesmere first belonged, and the title 
of which a manor in the parish still re- 
tains; under this is a cdetind crown, 
with some resplendent rays issuing 
from a cloud. The smaller divisions 
of the window are filled with a chalice, 
~the Book with the seven seals,—the 
Alpha and Omega in ruby glass,— 
the Portcullis,—the White and Red 
and Union Roses, and the Agnas Dei 
surrounded by Cherubs, which form 
the apex of the window. 

Whilst the execution of this truly 
splendid window reflects the highest 
credit on the talents of Mr. David 


Ellesmere Church Window.—Staines Bridge. 
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Evans, of Shrewsbury, and is consi-« 
dered to outvie in effect even his re- 
cent and much admired productions 
in some of the sacred edifices in Shrews- 
bury, Winchester, and other places, 
we trust it will be preserved to many 
subsequent generations as a noble ex- 
ample of private munificence. 
Yours, &c. i. P. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. }. 

HE Bridge over the Thames, from 

Staines to Egham, was formerly 
of wood; about 1790 it was thought 
to be in great decay, and it was deter- 
mined to build one of stone. A con- 
tract was made for something under 
10,000/., and it was built by the side 
of the old one. The new one was 
opened about 1796, but the old one 
was left standing; and fortunately so, 
for the piers of the new bridge were 
on the bed of the river, instead of 
being sunk into it, the water found its 
way under, aud a new one was ne- 
cessary. 

A contract was made to build one of 
iron, at lessthan 5000/. It was built; 
but the old wooden one still remained 
passable. The landlord of the Bush 
inn, on the Staines side, obtained leave 
to make a cellar in the abutment; he 
made one, and away went the iron 
Bridge! 

A contract for a new iron bridge, 
was made for about the same sum as 
the former. This bridge was found to 
be in decay in 1829! The Commis- 
sioners advertised for plans and propo- 
sals, a day was fixed for determining on 
the proposals, and Messrs. Jolliffe and 
Banks, having proposed to build a 
stone bridge under the superintendance 
of Mr. Rennie, for 38,000/., it was 
accepted, and a contract made. 

One of these who had examined and 
formed an estimate, proposed to build 
one for 5000/. less than the 38,000/. 
which had been agreed to, and asserted 
to the public in the newspapers; but, 
when the Commissioners advertised 
for proposals, they very properly added, 
that they did not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest offer. 

Sir John Paul was not the purchaser 
of the Crowland estate ; he only acted 
as a friendly bidder. A.B. 


Mr. Ursan, Hawkeshead, Aug. 2. 
I SEND you two epitaphs which I 
© transcribed from monuments of the 
Sandys family, in the parish Church 
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of Hawkshead, Lancashire: one from 
the monument of William and Mar- 
aret Sandys, parents of the celebrated 
Raova Sandys, who in 1565, being 
then Bishop of Carlisle, was one of 
those appointed to translate the Bible, 
was Bishop of London in 1570, and 
Archbishop of York in 1576, and 
founded the Free Grammar School 
here in 1585. The other is from a 
monument erected to the memory of 
five of the infant children of Myles 
Sandys, son and heir of Samuel Sandys 
of Graithwaite. This Myles was De- 
puty Lieutenant for the county of Lan- 
caster in 1700, and High Sheriff in 
1708; he lies interred in the Sandys’ 
choir. William, mentioned in the 
former epitaph, was nephew of Tho- 
mas Rawlinson, Abbot of Furness, 
and married Margaret daughter of John 
Dixon of Wooderslacke, co. West- 
morland. They lie also in the Sandys’ 
choir, under a table monument, upon 
which are represented, in alto relievo, 
their effigies, in full proportion, with 
their hands raised in a praying pos- 
ture. At the head, and on the side, 
are the Sandys’ arms, between the 
letters E. S. (the initials, 1 suppose, of 
the Archbishop), with a crescent of 
distinction. The epitaph runs round 
the verge of the tomb, and is in some 
parts much contracted. Over the choir 
door, on the outside, are the Sandys’ 
arms, between the same initials, and 
underneath the date 1578. 

I shall feel much obliged to any of 
your readers who will transmit you a 
correct copy of the epitaph of Miles 
Magrath, first protestant Archbishop 
of Cashel in Ireland, who was buried 
in that city. His epitaph, I under- 
stand, was privately erased about twenty- 
six years ago, by some person to whom 
it seemed to give offence. D.B.H. 


** Conditur hoc tumulo Gulielmus Sandus, 
et uxor 
Cui Margaretze nomen et omen erat: 
Armiger ille fuit percharus regibus olim : 
Illa sed exemplar religionis erat. 
Conjugii fuerant equali sorte beati, 
Feelices opibus, stemmate, prole, fide : 
(Pignora divini fuerant heec magna favoris ; 
Hec tamen Edwini cuncta retundit honos : 
Qui doctor, rectorque schole, censor quo- 
que, presul 
Ter fuerat, merito Phoebus in orbe sacro), 
Quos amor et pietas lecto conjunxit eodem. 
Hos sub spe vite continet iste lapis.” 


** Hoc monumentum Mylo Sandys armi- 
get, filius natu maximus Samuelis Sandys 
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de Grathuethia generosi, ab antiqua nobili- 
tatis familia oriundi, erexit in perpetuam 
pulchrz suze sobolis memoriam in ipso vere 


juvente mortem obeuntis, viz. Samuelis, 


Bathshebe, Elizabete, Catherinz, et Mylo- 
nis, morti succumbentis decimo nono die 
Februarii, Anno Domini 1698, ztatis sue 
nono.” 


*¢ Threnodia, in mortis victoriam. 
Mors fera terribili vultu pia corda virorum 
Concutit; heu! nulli parcit avara manus, 
Falce metit, velut ense ferox bellator inarmis, 
Nune validos juvenes, mox miserosque 
senes. 


Quaque ruit, furibunda ruit: non sanguinis 
ordo, 
Nec virtutis honos fata movere valet. 
Nulla queat differre diem medicina statutum : 
Si mors dura jubet, nescit habere ducem.” 


—_o— 
Mr. Urgan, Aug. 3. 
your Magazines for June, p. 545, 

and July, p. 2, you speak of ex- 
tensive reparations in progress at Chi- 
chester Cathedral; and in the latter 
notice, a caution is very properly in- 
troduced against doing too much by 
way of embellishment. Having seen 
the Cathedral in the course of last 
summer, prior to the commencement 
of these repairs, I will, with your as- 
sistance, take this opportunity of point- 
ing out to the notice of the Chapter a 
few particulars in which restoration is 
necessary to give to the Cathedral that 
majesty of appearance which an epis- 
copal Church should possess, and at the 
same time endeavour to guard against 
such alterations. And first, a few 
words on the state of the building 
when I last saw it. Some ten years 
since a Goth, by some untoward chain 
of circumstances, possessed sufficient 
influence with his brethren in the 
Chapter to induce that body to white- 
wash the Church, and by way of orna- 
ment, and with a view to compensate 
for the loss of the original paintings on 
the groining of the choir, destroyed by 
the whitewash, the said gentleman 
had the archivolt mouldings, and all 
the lines of the building which were 
in relief, tastefully coloured with yellow 
ochre. The name of the perpetrator 
of this outrage on good taste and good 
feeling, it is unnecessary to add, as he 
will never plan or design any further 
embellishment to the Tlechedead « but 
if any of his coadjutors in the ** daub- 
ing and smearing” line* have sur- 


* Vide Grose. 
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vived him, and still possess influence, 
I tremble for the effects of the present 
repair. 

The curious chantry of St. Richard, 
an object of veneration among Ca- 
tholics even to our own days, and the 
elegant stone screen of the rood-loft, 
have been literally plastered with 
whitewash, the rich sculptured bosses 
being converted into apparently un- 
shapely lumps of chalk, and the flat 
spaces within the heads of the Norman 
arches of the nave, which are sculp- 
tured with scales and flowers, are almost 
reduced to a plane surface. These, 
however, form but a small part of the 
mischief, and [ have not space to par- 
ticularize the whole. Indeed, what 
the hatchets of the round-heads spared, 
the brush of the clerical whitewasher 
did its best to obliterate. Now the 
removal of this rubbish should be 
a work of time; it should be gra- 
dually and effectually performed arch 
by arch, or its removal may carry 
away with it many of the sculptures it 
may conceal. This will certainly be 
the case, if any London arvhitect, with 
a contractor at his heels, sets about a 
thorough repair, to be completed in a 
given time. This Cathedral has suf- 
fered more severely perhaps than any 
other, by the roundheads; it has also 
been obscured by a tasteless blunderer ; 
but the most severe visitation of all, it 
has happily escaped, such a visitation 
as fell upon devoted Salisbury, in the 
persons of James Wyatt and his eccle- 
siastical patron; and may it ever be 
preserved from the hands of that more 
dreadful foe to ancient buildings, than 
either the puritans, the whitewasher, 
or even old Time himself,—a London 
architect !+ 

The more ancient injuries which 
the appearance of the Cathedral had 
sustained, were in the first instance oc- 
casioned by the erection of a breast 
work in front of the ¢rifortum, which 
concealed the bases and half the shafts 
of the columns; this might now be 
easily removed, as the object of its 
erection, to protect from accident the 
spectators of the ancient processions, 





+ If the daily papers are to be credited, 
the choir of York is to receive some im- 
provements in the present re-construction of 
it under the superintendance of Mr. Smirke ; 
this circumstance adds force to the above 
observation. Unhappy York! Jonathan 
Martin it is to be feared will not be the 
only fce you have to dread. 
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Since the refor- 
mation, a great portion of the nave 
has been fitted up with pews, the con- 
gregation adjourning from the choir to 


has ceased to exist. 


the nave to hear the sermon. I need 
not point out the injury the nave sus- 
tains in appearance from this cause, 
and many points of perspective, highly 
picturesque, which would arise from 
the singular duplication of the ailes of 
this Church, are entirely lost through 
the existence of the sermon place. [I 
need not add that no obstacle exists to 
the removal of the pews, because the 
same thing has been done at other Ca- 
thedrals; neither shall 1 waste an argu- 
ment in favour of the measure, the 
improvement being self-evident. 

From these main improvements I 
will proceed to specify several minor 
ones, and if at my next visit to the Ca- 
thedral I find any of them have been 
carried into eflect, your pages shall not 
fail to award praise where it is due. To 
begin then, with the west front, little 
need be done except filling the prin- 
cipal window with mullionsand tracery, 
in lieu of the upright props which now 
occupy the void. In the south tower, 
the Norman windows having been 
filled up with brick, and patched 
with compo, should be opened and 
glazed, and cement, plaster, or other 
rubbish, by whatever new fangled 
name it may be called, utterly banish- 
ed. South aile: Tie mallions and 
tracery of the windows restored, in 
place of the ugly stone work copied by 
some bungling mason, from St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster (as altered by 
Wyatt), and dwarf spires added to the 
elegant octagon buttresses. South tran- 
sept: Gable needs restoration. Lady 
Chapel : East window opened, and re- 
stored with tracery, corresponding with 
the windows on the flanks. North tran- 
sept: A gable should be built instead 
of the present pediment. Aisle but- 
tresses, as in the opposite side, are defi- 
cient in the termination ; these should 
be restored, and crosses should be added 
to all the gables. I have now particu- 
larized all the ornamental additions 
and alterations necessary on the ex- 
terior ; there are some excrescences 
which a modern architect may be de- 
sirous to remove there, whatever they 
are I would not interfere with. 

Before I quit the exterior, however, 
justice demands that I should notice a re- 
storation which has been effected at the 
north porch ; this entrance is composed 
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of a double arch, resting on a central 
pillar. In one of a series of engravings 
in the ** Antiquarian and Topographi- 
cal Cabinet,” the central pillar appears 
to have been destroyed, and the con- 
joined archivolt supported on a prop of 
wood ; very recently a column of stone, 
with an elegant leaved capital, has been 
substituted for the prop, and a portion 
of the archivolt which was destroyed, 
accurately restored ; if this is to be re- 
ceived as a sample of the repairs, it 
augurs well of the whole. 

n the interior, but little need be 
done beyond what I have enumerated, 
except the restoration of the groins be- 
low the central tower. The removal 
of the parochial Church from the north 
transept, and the library from the Lady 
Chapel, is more to be desired than likely 
tobe accomplished. The latter measure, 
however, it is to be hoped, may still 
take place, and wherever the books 
find a ** Domus ultima,” is of little 
consequence, so that the Church may 
be restored to perfection, instead of con- 
taining lumber rooms for whatever is 
wanted to be put out of the way. 

I have endeavoured to show, and I 
trust successfully, that comparatively 
very little remains to be done to render 
Chichester Cathedral, if not a first 
rate, at all events a handsome, and in 
some respects even an elegant structure. 

I will now conclude for the present, 
with a fervent wish, in which I trust 
1 shall be joined by all your antiqua- 
rian friends, that whatever is necessary 
in the way of restoration, may be done, 
and no more; and that, like the repairs 
of Winchester Cathedral, the praise 
will have to be awarded for the resto- 
ration of the structure, rather than for 
any miscalled improvements. 

Yours, &c. m1. ©. 

P.S. On the piers of the great tower, 
just above the stalls of the choir, are 
some exceedingly ancient sculptures, 
one of which represents ‘* the Raising 
of Lazarus.” I beg leave to call Mr. 
Britton’s attention to these interesting 
specimens of ancient art. 


Mr. Urnay, Maize Hill, Green- 
wich, dug. 8. 

NE of the most interesting models 

in the Rotunda at Woolwich, is 

that of the Tower of Mortella, near 
Mortella Bay, in the island of Corsica; 
but the interest attached to this beauti- 
ful copy of a fortification, was much 
augmented on my lately seeing it, by 
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learning that from it we have erected 
the defences on our sea coast, known 
by the corrupted name of Martello 
tm. It is but common justice to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine to say, that 
it was the only work in my library 
where I could find any notice of these 
erections, * and I believe it would be 
difficult to name a subject which has 
not been noticed and enlightened in 
that work of a hundred years. As the 
account, however, of the origin of 
these fortifications, given by Mr. Fus- 
sell in his ** Journey round the Coast 
of Kent,” and transferred into your 
pages, is quite erroneous, I am confi- 
dent that few persons can be aware of 
the derivation of the name being that 
which I have forwarded to yon, and I 
consider the circumstance well worthy 
of your recording. 

The motive which induced our Go- 
vernment to build similar towers to 
that of Mortella, is too much con- 
nected with the subject to allow of its 
being omitted by me, although I shall 
only have recourse to your own pages 
for the supply, and furnish another in- 
stance that all modern writing is but 
the transcript of what has been written 
before, and is only the taking out of 
an old bottle, to pour into a new. 

It appears by the Gazette accounts, 
inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March 1794, p. 265 and following, 
that in February 1794, General Dun- 
das anchored in a bay to the west of 
Mortella point, landed his troops, and 
took possession of a height overlook- 
ing the tower of Mortella. The next 
day the Fortitude and Juno were or- 
dered to attack the tower from the 
Bay, and not having been able to 
make any impression after a continued 
cannonade of two hours and an half, 
and the Fortitude being very much 
damaged by red hot shot, her main- 
mast much wounded, many of the 
shrouds cut away, three of the lower 
deck guns dismounted, several hot shot 
in the hull, a great many men blown 
up by the explosion of a powder-box 
struck by a hot shot, and the ship on 
fire from the main deck to the upper 
part of the quick work on the quarter 
deck, and sixty-two men killed and 
wounded, both ships hauled off. The 
troops which had been landed, consist- 
ed I believe of 1400 men; these took 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxxvuil. pt. ii. 
p. 142. 
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possession of heights overlooking the 
tower, and within 150 yards of it, and 
from them was this tower cannonaded 
in vain for two days; but the parapet 
which was lined with boss, (sunk five 
feet from the walls, and filled up with 
sand,) having caught fire, the besieged 
were compelled to surrender, when it 
appeared that theextraordinary mischief 
which has been mentioned as having 
been done to our ships, and the un- 
stated loss which occurred to our troops, 
was occasioned by thirty-three men and 
two eighteen pounders, one of which 
was found dismounted. The loss of the 
enemy was two men ! 

With the knowledge of this result 
against the tower of Mortella, it ma 
be honestly presumed that an English 
Mortella, otherwise Martello Tower, 
is impregnable, especially as improve- 
ments have taken place in the con- 
struction of the parapets, and in the 
manner of working the cannon mount- 
ed on them. 5. G. 


—g-— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 2. 

I AGREE with your correspondent 

J. W. in the number for last June, 
p- 508, who deplores the corruption 
of literary taste in the present times. 
The appearance of so many attractive 
Novels, has excited a mania for that 
sort of reading, which like him I fear 
will lower our character for intellec- 
tual taste and advancement, while the 
desire, almost universal, for works of 
Romance, cannot fail to impair the 
efforts which are made to diffuse useful 
and proper knowledge. Those pleasing 
productions of able pens are certainly 
amusing, and being partly built on 
facts, they are thought not only to be 
unobjectionable reading, but highly 
advantageous, by conveying historical 
information in a most agreeable man- 
ner. Herein, Mr. Urban, lies the 
evil. Instead of the mind being stored 
with valuable and correct knowledge, 
it is filled with false notions, it is not 
only occupied with exaggerated and 
distorted ideas of former ages, but it is 
so vitiated that the sober recitals of the 
Antiquary, Historian, and Philosopher, 
cannot be relished. Nothing concern- 
ing distant periods can be viewed but 
through the fictitious medium which 
the fertile and overheated imaginations 
of the novel writers, or bookmakers, 
have presented. The loss of time de- 
voted to this sort of reading, is there- 
fore not the only sacrifice. ‘The mind 
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has been filled with ideas incompatible 
with truth, and rendered unfit fur im- 
portant studies. This degradation of 
taste is deeply to be regretted, inas- 
much as it is evidently the public ap- 
petite that calls into existence the 
wild Jucubrations of the Romancer. 
That modern works of this nature are 
much superior to those of the old 
school, I readily grant; but are the 

ernicious effects less apparent, or less 
injurious? The confusion of dates, 
the perversion of facts, the violation of 
all chronological order in these works, 
is lamentable; yet the public taste has 
given them a rank almost equal to le- 
gitimate history; nay, it is not seldom 
we find novels quoted as authority for 
historical facts! In these remarks I 
except the really learned of the present 
age, who cannot themselves be cor- 
rupted by such reading, or allow the 
circle in which they have influence to 
be degraded by a servile deference to 
this novel class of historians; but un- 
fortunately the public, often blind, are 
not led by the masters who are quali- 
fied to raise the nation to its just emi- 
nence for literary and scientific know- 
ledge. Let us hope, however, that the 
** march of mind” will not be much 
longer retrograde, but that the nation 
will return to the patronage of true 
literature, which conveys in the works 
of the venerable antiquary, the perspi- 
cuous historian, and the studious phi- 
losopher, sound knowledge and just 


information. 


Stray Tuoucuts.—No. IT. 
(Continued from part ii. p. 496.) 
XIII. OTHING could more tend 


to debase and dishonour the 
English language than the strange prac- 
tice of considering Johnson’s Dictionary 
the standard of it. It is most likely that 
he himself never viewed it in this light, 
—he regarded it, I believe, only as a 
monument of the state the language 
was in at the time he wrote, and a 
wretched state it was. No English- 
man unacquainted with other tongues 
can possibly comprehend half the terms 
in Johnson’s Dictionary without learn- 
ing the definitions by heart. He pro- 
ceeds upon the singular scheme of con- 
sidering, every word as belonging to the 
language, which has on any occasion 
been used by one of the authors whom 
he selects to guide him. As an in- 
stance of the advantages of this plan, 
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we have the word voiture inserted as 
English for carriage, on the authority 
of Arbuthnot, and some thousands of 
downright Latin and Greek words, on 
that of Sir Thomas Browne. Horne 
Tooke has entered his protest against 
four or five hundred words in the Dic- 
tionary, which are only to be met with 
in unread and unreadable authors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, who dragged them in from the 
learned languages whenever they could 
not recollect the proper English term. 
It is time to protest against a few thou- 
sands more. How absurd is it to call 
Pyrotechny, and pedantic barbarisms 
of that class, English! when the real 
English for it is ‘* the art of fireworks.” 
We might as well, ‘‘ on the authority” 
forsooth of the proprietors of Vauxhall, 
insert ‘* Heptaplasiesoptron.”’ 

XIV. In cumpliance with fashion, 
I have in the above few observations 
written a well-known word “ himself.” 
How can the absurd custom of writing 
and speaking himself for his-self, and 
themselves for theirselves, have crept 
into the language? Westill spell and 
pronounce correcily myself, thyself, 
ourselves, yourselves, not meself (which 
is laughed at as an Irish vulgarism), 
theeself (which is a Quaker provin- 
cialism), wus-selves and you-selves, 
which are barbarisms wholly unheard 
of. The lower class of people still use 
the words properly. It is only those 
who fancy they speak correctly who in 
reality plunge into the mire. 

XV. Our manner of writing abounds 
with great and shameful defects. Per- 
haps there is none which admits of a 
more easy and effectual remedy than 
the following. The reader is at pre- 
sent unable to ascertain on coming to 
a preterite tense or-participle, such as 
hailed, rained, stoned, &c. whether it 
is to be pronounced as containing one 
or two syllables, and if it be poetry 
that he is reading, cannot of course 
“erage tll by glancing through the 
ine, and discovering which pronuncia- 
tion will best agree with the metre, he 
has collected the needful information. 
This might be easily remedied, if au- 
thors would agree always to write the 
preterite and participle of a verb with 
an apostrophe, when they wished it to 
be pronounced as containing as man 
syllables as the present tense, and wit 
an e¢ without an apostrophe, where 
they wished the pronunciation to be 

Gent. Mac. August, 1829. 
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augmented by one syllable. Take huil, 
for instance. On meeting with hail’d, 
the reader would know (as indeed he 
does now) that he must pronounce it 
in one syllable, and on meeting with 
hailed, that he must pronounce it in 
two. This method should be adopted 
even with words ending in e, although 
in that case it would have that novel 
appearance which so often creates over- 
powering prejudices against right rea- 
son. The preterite of refuse, when in 
three syllables, should be written as 
usual, refused, when in two refuse'd. 

This method is not new. It was 
proposed and adopted by George Col- 
man the younger some years ago; but 
I believe that he has since treated un- 
reasonable ridicule with deference in- 
stead of contempt, and abandoned his 
once cherished system. Southey seems 
to have felt the necessity of a reform, 
and in his ** Madoc,” made use of a 
method to obviate it, by printing re- 
Juse’d refused, and refused refuséd. 
This system is so plainly inferior to the 
other, by the disagreeable strangeness 
of its appearance, that it is needless to 
waste words on the matter; and as it 
may be fairly concluded that Mr. Col- 
man’s is the best possible method, it 
only remains to recommend our au- 
thors to patronise that which is not the 
less reasonable because its capricious 
proposer has forsaken it, and thus ren- 
der a serious service to their native 
language. 

XVI. There have been three Au- 
gustan ages of English literature,— 
those of Shakspeare, of Pope, and of 
Walter Scott ; or, as they are more ge- 
— though perhaps not so appro- 
priately termed, of Elizabeth, Anne, 
and the Regent. Each of these three 
ages boasts of its own distinct and pe- 
culiar zra, in which its spirit has been 
the prevailing spirit, and its voice the 
master voice ; and it is no less striking 
than true, that each of these zras may 
justly claim to outrival the whole col- 
lected intellectual wealth of some cele- 
brated nation. From the birth of our 
language to the Restoration of King 
Charles, and with the Restoration the 
introduction of the French style by 
perhaps its greatest master Dryden, 
we count a long series of immortal 
names, a bright succession of immor- 
tal works, which fully justify the un- 
doubting preference of the brilliant 
productions of that single zera to all 
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the stores which have long formed the 
boast of Spain. ‘The literature of that 
ill-fated country attained to its highest 
pinnacle nearly at the same time that 
our ancestors were basking in the in- 
tellectual sunshine of the Elizabethan 
age; but who can doubt that, while 
the foreign stage was echoing the lofty 
verse of the illustrious Calderon, our 
ancestors were spell-bound by still 
more mighty magic in the ‘ wood 
notes wild” of Shakspeare. The long 
train of dramatic authors which then 
formed the boast of Spain, our own 
Marlow and Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, with all the countless 
**lesser stars” of the drama, far sur- 
pass; and while our neglected lyrists 
maintained an equal contest with Luis 
de Leon and other lofty masters of 
Spanish song, the Fairy Queen fur out- 
shines all the more lengthy inspirations 
of the Castilian muse. Our ancient 
ballads are of a higher and better order 
than theirs, in which sense is too 
often almost unhesitatingly sacrificed 
to sound. Our chronicles of ancient 
days fully rival their excellent histo- 
rians of the deeds of their countrymen 
in the New World. And if, as well 
we may, we reckon the bard of Para- 
dise Lost among the poets of that zra, 
to which the superhuman daring of his 
spirit, and the gorgeous magnificence 
of his subject, if not the exact date of 
the publication of his masterpiece as- 
sign him, it may fairly be asserted that 
the literature of both of the peninsula 
countries is surpassed by the glories of 
the “old English” epoch; since the 
most enthusiastic admirer of the Lu- 
siad will hardly presume to rank the 
name of Camoens with that of Milton. 

The literature of the second zra, ex- 
tending from the Restoration to the 
French Revolution, bears a strong and 
marked resemblance to that of France, 
and corresponds in duration with the 
flourishing condition of the latter. The 
age of Queen Anne is fully equal to 
that of Louis XIV.; and when it is re- 
membered that the whole body of Bri- 
tish essayists is to be referred to this 
epoch, (together with the poems of 
Dryden, Pope, Young, and Thomson, 
the historical works of Hume, Robert- 
son, and Gibbon, and the various bril- 
liant productions of Swift, Addison, 
Arbuthnot, Johnson, Fielding, Gold- 
smith, and a countless host of other 
distinguished wriiers,) 00 dread need be 
entertained that the result of an impar- 
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tial comparison with the well-known 
literary heroes of the rival kingdom, 
would prove in the slightest degree un- 
favourable. 

A new era begins with the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, 
the literature of which we need not 
hesitate in preferring to the whole of 
the German. The Germans may in- 
deed appeal to great names, to Klop- 
stock, to Wieland, to Goethe, to Schil- 
ler, but even these yield to Byron and 
Southey, and Wordsworth and Scott. 

Our three Augustan ages are thus, it 
is presumed, equal to the whole litera- 
ture of Spain and France and Ger- 
many. That of Italy alone shrinks 
as it were from a comparison, and is 
totally dissimilar from our own; but 
our own being such as it is, an impar- 
tial observer will not, we think, con- 
sume much time in deciding, however 
gorgeous and attractive the literature of 
Italy may be, which of the two is the 
most deserving of affectionate admira- 
tion and assiduous study. 

XVII. The three European lan- 
guages best adapted to prose composi- 
tion, are the English, French, and 
Spanish ; to poetical, English, Italian, 
and German. The three languages 
which boast of the most splendid po- 
lite literature are, English, Spanish, 
and Italian, the three which contain 
the most extensive stores of informa- 
tion are English, German, and French. 
The three most extensively spoken are 
English, French, and Spanish. The 
three most copious and powerful are 
the English, Italian, and German. 
Select from the European languages 
the three most conspicuous and meri- 
torious in any particular whatsoever, 
and English will always be one of the 
three. 

XVIII. A Frenchman who reads 
no language but his own, can have no 
idea of the construction of the German 
languages, their beauties and advan- 
tages; and a German who is in the 
same predicament must be equally ig- 
norant of the Latin tongues. An ky 
lishman can form a very adequate idea 
cf both. French prose is exactly simi- 
lar to ours; and French poetry is merely 
French prose with the recurrence of a 
monotonous rhyme. Our neighbours 
have no poetical language, no poetical 
licenses, and are perpetually as it were 
tied to the ground. German poetry is 
exactly similar to ours; the same dar- 
ing liberties are taken; new words are 
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as unhesitatingly coined, new con- 
structions as unhesitatingly brought 
into use: and German prose is merely 
German poetry without rhyme or mea- 
sure, in the full enjoyment of all the 
licenses which we grant only to our 
poets. The Germans in fact may be 
said to write always poetry, and the 
French always prose. 


XIX. No one can have read much 
on the comparative merits of the va- 
rious languages without having en- 
countered the observation that the 
English is most sadly defective in con- 
jugations. It is a favourite employ- 
ment with our foreign rivals to point 
out the striking contrast between the 
profusion of moods and tenses, which 
is the glory of the Latin, and the dis- 
graceful scantiness of our petty varia- 
tions of the verb. Some have even 
asserted that we have only two tenses, 
the present and past; and that the 
clumsy wills, shalls, woulds, shoulds, 
would haves, and should haves, with 
which we endeavour to conceal our 
poverty, have no claim to the honour- 
able title which we have so daringly 
usurped for them. It is surprising that 
no one has hitherto thought of rebut- 
ting these observations, degrading as 
they are intended to be to our beloved 
mother tongue, by referring to the 
simple fact, that in daily use these 
tenses are to the full as concise and 
much more expressive: than the Latin, 
and that it is only in books that their 
long-windedness is preserved. Take 
the following specimen as a_ proof. 
The first column contains the Latin 
word (we have on purpose chosen one 
of the most complicated tenses); the 
second, the English equivalent as 
spoken; the third, as written and 
printed. We have omitted the second 
person singular, because never used in 
common speech. 


Fecissem Idaidiin I would have done 
Fecisset Hedadun He would have done 
Fecisset Shedadun She would have done 
Fecissimus Wedadun We would have done 
Fecissetis Yudadun You would have done 
Fecissent Thadadun They would have done. 


XX. Authors ought certainly to be 
acquainted with what they write about, 
but they have no right to require their 
readers to be so tov. It is very well 
that Mr. Southey is a good Spanish 
scholar, since he has written various 
works on Peninsula history ; but it is 
rather too bad that he should suppose 
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all his readers to be deeply skilled in 
‘Spanish, and acting on that supposi- 
tion, clog his pages with untranslated 
passages from foreign authors. The 
authoress of ‘* Loves of the Poets” 
ought certainly to know Italian, as she 
writes about Dante and Beatrice, Pe- 
trarch and Laura, Tasso and Leonora ; 
but wherefore does she suppose all her 
readers to be as wise as herself, and in- 
tersperse her English with long quota- 
tions from the originals of their works, 
of which she leaves ber unfortunate 
readers to collect the meaning without 
her assistance. This is a very preva- 
lent vice in modern literature, and is 
as troublesome as it is foolish. What 
would the fair pedants who quote Ita- 
lian, and Spanish, and Portuguese, fer 
no other reason than because they 
know them, say to Mr. Bowring, if 
he were to fill his works with untrans- 
lated Magyar ditties and Slovakian 
odes ? 

XXI. Darwin laid it down as the 
grand principle of poetry, that every 
epithet, every expression, ought to 
convey.a picture to the eye, and even 
proceeded to the length of altering 
some lines of Pope’s to suit his ideas. 
To show the erroneousness of this 
theory, we need only take a few lines 
from Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale : 

‘* Perhaps the self-same song that fourd a 
path [for home, 

Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick 

She stood in tears amidst the alien corn.” 


According to Darwin’s theory this 
last epithet applied to the corn is bad, 
and ought to be replaced with waving 
or golden, or some similar descriptive 
term. But what would be gained by 
this alteration, even if made with con- 
summate skill? The new reading 
would speak only to the eye. The old 
one goes direct to the heart. 

XXII. There was some talk, when 
the London University was established, 
that an attempt would be made to teach 
Latin, not with the English but the 
Continental pronunciation. ‘The wor- 
thy gentlemen who talk thus, do not 
seem to be aware that there is no uni- 
versal Continental prouunciation ; and 
that Spain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, &c. differ almost as much from 
one another in this matter as they do 
from England. I have not a copy of 
Father Peyjoo’s works by me at this 
moment, but in his critical writings I 
have read a whole host of anecdotes 
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on the subject, of which the following 
is the most amusing. An ambassador 
from France to the Papal Court com- 
menced an address to one of the Popes 
in the best Latin he could muster. 
Ere he had completed a sentence, his 
Holiness interrupted him with a thou- 
sand apologies, but said that it was 
really of no use to proceed, as he did 
not understand a word of a 
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Memoirs or S1r Lewis Dyve. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 


N the recall of his step-father 
the Earl of Bristol from his 
Spanish embassy, the Court life of Sir 
Lewis Dyve was probably interrupted. 
As he married soon after, it would also 
be natural that he should settle at his 
seat of Bromham, and become the 
country gentleman. We have seen, 
however, that his lady gave birth to 
three of her children at her father’s 
house in Dorsetshire; and, as Sir 
Lewis did not serve Sheriff for Bed- 
fordshire, it is probable that he resided 
but little at his paternal seat. He may 
have preferred the neighbourhood of 
his mother’s and wife’s connections; 
or, from the expensive habits acquired 
in Courts, he may have been in the 
condition of one of those ‘ poor 
Knights” which the dramatists of the 
age describe as so numerous. 
Howsoever hisintervening years were 
spent, we find him early conspicuous 
in the more stirring times which suc- 
ceeded. Soactive, indeed, was he asa 
military commander, when his loyal 
services were required, that by no less 
an authority than the notorious Hugh 
Peters, he is designated (in a letter here- 
after quoted) as ** the great Royalist.” 
Sir Lewis Dyve is mentioned by 
Lord Clarendon under 1641, on occa- 
sion of the vacancy which occurred 
that year in the Lieutenancy of the 
Tower. That office was then bestow- 
ed on Sir Thomas Lunsford ; and ** was 
quickly understood to proceed from the 
single election of the Lord Digby, who 
had in truth designed that office to his 
brother Sir Lewis Dyve, against whom 
there could have been no exception, 
but his relation: but he being not at 
that time in town, and the other having 
some secret reason to fill that place in 
the instant with a man who could be 


trusted, suddenly resolved upon this 
gentleman.” 

In 1642 Sir Lewis occurs as an actor 
in that memorable scene which took 
place at Hull on St. George’s day that 
vear. In the autobiography of James 
the Second, it is related that his Royal 
Highness, then eight years of age, had 
been sent into that town on the pre- 
vious day, ‘‘ as if it were only out of 
curiosity to see the place.” ‘‘ The next 
morning, the Duke being then on 
the platform, accompanied by the Go- 
vernour, Sir Lewis Dyve came _ in, 
and told his Highness that the King 
was coming; then turning to the Go- 
vernour, he acquainted him from the 
King that his Majesty would dine 
with him that day. At which news 
Hotham suddenly turn’d very pale, 
struck himself on the breast, and re- 
turn’d no answer to him; but imme- 
diatly desir’d the Duke, with his com- 
pany, to retire to his lodging,” and 
caused the gates to be shut. “ Had 
the King,” it is afterwards remarked, 
** instead of sending Sir Lewis Dyve, 
surprised the Governour by an unex- 
pected visite, and without warning of 
his coming, in all probability he had 
been master of the place.” ‘ Another 
great errour in this conduct was that 
the King did not instruct some one 
bold and vigorous man of their number 
who were sent before with the Duke, 
with a commission to secur the person 
of Sir John Hothan, in case he should 
prove refractory, and with a positive 
order for the rest to obey the person so 
intrusted upon his producing the com- 
mission. This might easily have been 
effected, either when Sir Lewis Dyve 
first brought the message from the King 
to the Governour, ora litle after, when 
Hotham came into the room, unattend- 
ed by any of his officers, wher he had 
confin'd the Duke and all his com- 
pany. And many since have wondered 
at it, that amongst so many Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who attended the 
Duke, no one of them should think of 
making use of such an opportunity of 
dving the King so considerable a ser- 
vice.” No want of spirit, however, 
can be attributed to Sir Lewis Dyve ; 
for we now come to an anecdote most 
characteristic of him. ‘* True it is,” 
continues the narrative, *‘ that Hotham 
was no sooner out of the room, than 
Sir Lewis Dyve and Mr. William 
Murray (one of the Grooms of the 
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Duke’s Bedchamber, and a much ho- 


nester man than his namesake *,) with- 
out imparting their design to any one, 
made a shift to get out after the Go- 
vernour, with a firm resolution either 
to throw him over the walls, or to kill 
him. But he, seeing them approach 
whilst he was speaking with the King, 
immediately ordered them to be seiz’d, 
and a guard to be sett on them, which 
was accordingly executed, and they 
detained prisoners, till such time as the 
Duke departed out of the town; and 
then they were dismiss’d, because he 
was not able to prove any thing against 
them t.” 

Later in the same year, Sir Lewis 
Dyve was engaged with Prince Rupert 
and Prince Maurice, and his brother 
Lord Digby, in an action near Wor- 
cester, in which they were victorious, 
but our hero received a wound in the 
shoulder f. 

Bedfordshire, in which Sir Lewis's 
estate was situated, was one of the 
first counties which associated against 
the King, pursuant to a licence which 
passed the House, Nov. 30, 1642. 
Lord Clarendon remarks that Charles 
had not in it any visible party, nor one 
fixed quarter. It was to remedy this 
failing that for some time the efforts of 
Sir Lewis Dyve were unremittingly 
devoted ; and so troublesome did the 
Parliament find him, that they com- 
missioned Sir Samuel Luke, the origi- 
nal of Butler’s immortal Hudibras, to 
apprehend him at his house at Brom- 
ham. ‘*In this crusade,” (says the 
author of the elaborate memoirs of Sir 
Samuel Luke, in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for 1823) ‘* Sir Samuel was con- 
fessedly repulsed, whilst Sir Lewis 
saved his life by swimming the river 
Ouse; but the plunder of his house at 
Bromham rewarded the soldiers, and 
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when the commissioners assessed it, 
they found nothing of any value§. 
Assisted by Colonel Urrey, who had 
deserted from the Parliament party, 
and by Sir John Digby, Sir Loe 
Dyve had at one period attained consi- 
derable strength in the northern parts of 
Bedfordshire. The town of Bedford 
itself was taken by the Royalist forces ; 
but so little has the history of Bedford- 
shire been investigated, and so almost 
entirely has that of its county town 
been neglected, that it has not been 
ascertained whether Sir Lewis Dyve 
was engaged in this service, or whether 
it was personally executed by Prince 
Rupert. Heath says Sir Lewis was 
the commander, and that, ‘ being sent 
into Bedfordshire with 2000 or 3000 
horse, he came first to Ampthill, then 
to Bedford, which town he entered, 
and took Sir John Norris and other Par- 
liamentary Officers prisoners.” Whit- 
locke also names our hero, relating 
that ** Colonel Urrey and Sir Lewis 
Dyve, with a great party of horse, 
entred Bedford, took Sir John Norris 
and others prisoners there, and routed 
300 of their horse, and sufficiently 
plundered the town and other parts of 
that county.” The account of Lord 
Clarendon, however (and Mr. Lysons, 
in his Magna Britannia under Bedford- 
shire, has not ventured to pronounce 
which is correct), is, that ‘* in October 
1643 the King sent Prince Rupert with 
a strong party of horse and foot into 
Bedfordshire ;” and that he ‘* took the 
town of Bedford, which was occupied | 
as a strong quarter by the enemy.” 
His Lordship adds, that “ this expedi- 
tion was principally designed to coun- 
tenance Sir Lewis Dyve, whilst he for- 
tified Newport Pagnel, at which place 
he hoped to fix a garrison.” In the 
memoirs of Sir Samuel Luke, before 





Hotham’s fears for his own safety. 


* It was Mr. Murray of the King’s Bedchamber who was supposed to have fanned 


+ ‘* Life of James the Second,” edited by Dr. Clarke, vol. I. pp. 2, 4.—Clarendon, in 


the manuscript of his ‘ Life,”” mentions Sir Lewis Dyve as occurring in this scene, but in 
a different manner. He says, the Duke was ‘* attended only by a few gentlemen and ser- 
vants, whereof Sir Lewis Dyve was one, who had much acquaintance with Hotham.” This 
‘¢ acquaintance ”’ is evidently inconsistent with the relation of Sir Lewis’s conduct above 
quoted ; and the statement that.he attended the Duke at first, is doubtless equally incorrect 
with the subsequent relation that it was Mr. Murray whom the King sent in the morning. 
The testimony of the Duke of York, who was present, and on whom (though so young) 
the occurrence must have made great impression, and hecome with him a frequent subject 
of conversation in after years, is certainly to be preferred. Clarendon was probably himself 
uncertain, as, in trausferring the occurrence to his “‘ History,” he gave no name to the 
messenger, but called him ‘‘ a gentleman.” See the Oxford edition of his great work. 

~ Clarendon, (Oxford edit.) v. 256, 625. 

§ Perfect Diurnall, No. 8. Addit. MSS. Brit. Mus. 5494. 
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quoted, it appears that this garrison 
was to have consisted of 1500 men; 
and that Sir Lewis issued orders for 
bringing in provisions, and compelled 
the inhabitants to work at the fortifi- 
cations ; designing to establish a barrier 
between Bristol and Peterborough, 
and to cut off supplies from the metro- 
polis *. 

At the same time, Sir Lewis found 
an opportunity to retaliate upon Sir 
Samuel Luke, at his house at Hawnes, 
the plunder which he had suffered at 
Bromham. 

The Parliament, however, had no 
sooner heard of the success of the 
King’s party, than they adopted the 
most vigourous measures to repair 
their losses. ‘* Determined to recover 
a spot, in Needham’s phrase, ‘ geome- 
trically situated for the defence of the 
associated counties,’ they committed 
this affair to the Earl of Essex, assisted 
by Skippon, Harvey, Wilson, and Luke. 

he troops halted at Dunstaple, on 
Monday, Oct. 30, and on the Saturday 
proceeded by way of Brickhill to New- 

ort, which they entered in the even- 
ing, not without resistance. The Go- 
vernor does not appear to have neg- 
lected his trust; he fortified the town, 
and encouraged his soldiers by reports 
of a disaffection among the trained 
bands ; till, finding his means unequal 
to the object, he quitted his post, and 
retired to the Court at Oxfordt.” 
Newport-Pagnel, of which Sir-Samuel 
Luke was subsequently Governor, 
proved, as remarks Mr. Lysons, ‘a 
very useful garrison to the Parliament, 
during the remainder of the war.” 

Relinquishing, after this reverse, his 
hopes of present success in his own 
county, Sir Lewis Dyve now devoted 
his loyal efforts to the Royal cause in 
Dorsetshire ; and it is an evident proof 
that his abilities were more than ordi- 
nary, that he is here again found in 
the chief command. 

The King, on his return from Corn- 
wall, reached Sherborne in Dorset- 
shire (the seat of the Earl of Bristol, 
our hero’s stepfather,) on the 30th of 
September, 1644; and there, says Lord 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. xcit. ii. p. 30, 
where two curious paragraphs from contem- 
porary newspapers respecting the works at 
Newport-Pagnel, are extracted. 

+ “ Mercurius Civicus, Nov. 2. Claren- 
don’s account is rather improbable, and in- 
consistent with the character of Sir Lewis 


Dyve.” Gent. Mag. ubi supra. 
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Clarendon, ‘“ Sir Lewis Dyve was left 
with his own regiment of one hundred 
and fifty old soldiers, and some horse, 
and made commander-in-chief of Dor- 
setshire, in hope that he would be able 
shortly by his activity, and the very 
good affection of the county, to raise 
men enough to recover Weymouth; 
and he did perform all that could rea- 
sonably be expected from him.” 

On the 2ist of November 1644, 
says the Mercurius Aulicus, “ intel- 
ligence came that Sir Lewis Dyve went 
from Sherborne to dislodge a_ party 
from Poole, &c. who had posted them- 
selves at Blandford; whither he re- 
turned, and after a week’s stay there, 
marched to Dorchester; and, under- 
standing that four troops of rebel horse 
lay near, he intended to beat up their 
quarters, but was betrayed by the 
townsmen, who sent for assistance two 
hours before. He charged them with 
a small party of horse, and they fled 
instantly. Next day Sir Lewis retired 
to Sherborne, having increased his 
strength by this march, besides those 
horse, arms, and prisoners taken from 
the rebels.” 

This is a Royalist report; the next a 
Parliamentarian :—About the 30th of 
November, ‘ Sir Lewis Dyve, being 
at Dorchester, with about 300 horse 
and dragoons, sent a party to face Lyme, 
which they did accordingly, and went 
backe without attempting any thing; 
but Major Sydenham, impatient at 
such empty flourishes, drew out [from 
Poole] about 50 or 60 horse, that 
night, and went to Dorchester, fell on 
the enemy in the town, charged them 
through and through, wounded Sir 
Lewis Dyve, slew many, and tooke 
divers prisoners §.” 

At the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year, the attack on Weymouth, 
to which Sir Lewis had been particu- 
larly commissioned, was pursued with 
vigour. ‘On the oth of iene, Sir 
Walter Hastings, Governor of Port- 
land, took the great fort of Wey- 
mouth ; and two days after, Sir Lewis 
Dyve, then Colonel-general of Dor- 
set, took the middle fort, surprised 
the town, and possessed himself of 
the forts and upper-town, the rebels 
retiring into the lower town,” as Mel- 
combe was called. They were there 
** looked upon as prisoners at mercy ;” 





} Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 541. 
§ Perfect Diurnall, no. 71. 
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but the event proved that the royalists 
erroneously so regarded them, as on 
the 24th of the same month, Col. Sy- 
denham, the Parliamentarian com- 
mander, recovered the greater part of 
the place, and ‘ next morning Lord 
Goring and Sir Lewis Dyve drew out 
of Weymouth, and marched to Dor- 
chester, leaving behind them the 
ordnance taken at Weymouth, and 
taking with them nothing but the 

lunder.” The blame of this ‘ fatal 
ne ” does not appear to have attached 
to Sir Lewis; but, says Lord Claren- 
don, was ‘* with great plainness im- 
puted to General Goring’s want of vi- 
gilance,” his Lordship having been 
sent to the garrison ** with 3000 horse, 
and 1500 foot (besides what he found 
in those parts).” 

“* All Dorsetshire,” says Clarendon, 
was now *‘ entirely possessed by the 
rebels, save only what Sir Lewis Dyve 
could protect by his small garrison at 
Sherborne, and the island of Portland, 
which could not provide for its own 
subsistence.” Aflairs remained thus 
until the sammer; when Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, on returning from his victo- 
rious campaign in the West, arrived at 
Sherborne, and * laid close siege to it 
on the 2d of Angust.”” On the 6th he 
received the following manly and per- 
tinent letter from our hero* : 

“e Ss‘, 

‘¢ T have received your second Sum’ones 
this daye for the surrenderinge this Castle 
of Sherborne unto your hands for the use of 
the Kingdome. Ishall endeavour to purchase 
a better opinion wt* you (before I leave it) 
then to deliver it upp uppon such easie 
termes; I keepe it for his Maiestie my 
Soveraigne, unto whom this Kingdome be- 
longes, and by the blessinge of the Almightie 
am resolved to give him such an accompt 
thereof, as becomes a Man of Honor to 
doe; who is, St, your humble servaunt, 

* Sherborne Casile, 

August 6°, 1645. 


Sir Lewis sustained the siege for 
nine days after the date of the above; 
and the following anecdotes of his 
dauntless conduct are extracted from a 

* From the original in the Sloane MSS. 
1519, fol. 60. The signature only is Sir 
Lewis’s writing. The letter is written in a 
bold correct hand; and it is interesting to 
remark, that on the last day of the siege, 
having a few hours before penned the letter 
hereafter inserted, ‘* Sir Lewis Dyve his 
Secretary was slain by a shot.” Sprigge’s 
** Anglia Rediviva,” p. 85. 


Lewis Dyve.” 





circumstantial narrative of the siege, 
written by a contemporary historian 
of the triumphs of Fairfax. When 
perused with a caveat upon that de- 
traction which was the writer’s object, 
they will not otherwise than increase 
our esteem for the chivalrous royalist. 

On the 12th, “‘ the Generall, accord- 
ing to his wonted nobleness, said to 
Sir Lewis Dyve, That, if he pleased 
to send out his Lady, or any other 
women, he would give way to it. Sir 
Lewis thankfully acknowledged the 
favour, seemed to incline to accept of 
it, but gave no positive answer, ex- 
pressing withall his resolution (souldier- 
like) to hold out to the last; but, under 
favour, it was a madnesse rather than 
valour, seeing he despaired of relief; 
and since that he hath felt the misery 
of it by a long imprisonment in the 
Tower.” 

On the 14th, “after the breach was 
made, such was the noble and mercifull 
disposition of the Generall, that he 
sent a third summons to surrender the 
Castle, or to expect extremity; which 
drove the Governour into a great pas- 
sion (which is not hard to doe), in so 
much as he said he would hang the 
drum [drummer]; and when the drum, 
delivering his message stoutly, was as 
he thought sawey, he told him he 
must have more manners in his pre- 
sence, and sent an answer to this pur- 
pose, That the language was so far 
differing from what he had forierly 
received, that he would not believe 
that it came from the same hand; but 
said, that he would not lose his honour 
to save his life (it may be, as one sayes 
of him, because his cause and carriage 
had already lost it); if the last were, 
he should think it well bestowed in 
the service.” 

At two in the next morning, “ the 
Governour, having cooled his brain 
with a little sleep (without any other 
provocation), sent out adrummer with” 
—this letter}: 

‘* Sir, I must acknowledge the advantage 
you have of me, by being master of my 
walls; and that you may not think me ob- 
stinate without reason, I have sent this 
drum unto you, to let you know that, if I 
muy have such conditions from you as are 





+ ‘He told him,” says Vicars, ‘* he 
was in the presence of a better man than his 
Generall.” 

{ Sprigge goes on to say, ‘‘ a message :” 
but the letter is supplied by Vicars. 
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fit for a souldier and a gentleman to accept, 
I shall surrender this Castle unto your hands; 
otherwise I shall esteem it a far greater 
happiness to bury my bones in it; and the 
same resolution have all those that are with 
me. And give me leave to add this, that 
your victory will be crowned with more 
honour by granting it, then you will gaine 
glory by the winning it, with the loss of so 
much blood as it will cost. 
1 am your servant, 
*¢ Sherborn Castle, ss 

August 15, 1645. L. Dvve. 

«* Answer was returned, ‘ No terms 
but quarter, seeing he had slipt and 
slighted the opportunity; and he was 
not to expect that, except he ren- 
dered speedily’.” The besiegers pro- 
ceeded with the storm; and when 
they had made their way into the 
Great Court of the Castle, the garrison 
was at length compelled to yield. 
«They pulled down their bloody co- 
lours, hung out a white flag, had no 
power to make opposition, and sent a 
drum for to crave quarter; but before 
he could get it and return, a great part 
of our foot were entred, they within 
had thrown down their arms, and 
cryed for quarter to our souldiers, which 
our souldiers (inclining rather to booty 
than revenge) gave them; but stript 
they were to the purpose, all except 
Sir Lewis Dyve, and his lady, and 
some few more. And so we became 
master of the Castle, and all within it, 
the souldiers finding plunder of great 
value, the taking of which in a dis- 
orderly manner could not then be pre- 
vented. There was taken about 400 
prisoners in the Castle, Col. Giles 
Strangewayes [Sir Lewis's brother-in- 
law,] formerly a Member of Parlia- 
ment *, Sir John Walcot [his cousin], 
Col. Thornhill, and others of quality, 


and 18 pieces of ordnance, and a mor- 


tar-piece. The reducing of this place 
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was of the greater concernment, in re- 
gard of the influence it had upon the 
disaffected Clubmen in those parts, 
who, having the countenance of this 
garrison, were made so much the more 
bold in their attempts and meet- 
ingst.” 

** About the 24th,” says Vicars, 
‘* the prime prisoners were brought to 
London by sea, and two of the chief of 
them, were (as this day) brought to 
the House of Commons, viz. Sir Lewis 
Dyve, and Col. Sir George [John] 
Strangeways; who were by a strong 
guard attended, and at last caused to 
come into the House to the bar. Here, 
with spirit unbroken, Dyve, we are 
told, ‘* demeaned himselfe very super- 
cilliously and proudly, seeming to re- 
fuse to kneel on both his knees till he 
was compelled unto it; and then the 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
[Lenthall] told him, that he was much 
to be lamented, who, notwithstanding 
that he had been a meanes to shed so 
much innocent blood, and had com- 
mitted so much treason ayainst his na- 
tive Kingdome, endeavouring to de- 
stroy the same, and helping (as much 
as in him was) to draw the King from 
his Parliament ; and yet his heart 
should no more (nay not at all) relent, 
but that he looked before that Honour- 
able presence as one whom God had 
given over to hardnesse of heart, and 
impudency of carriage. He therefore 
for his Treasons pronounced the com- 
mitment of him, and of Sir George 

John] Strangeways, to the Tower of 

ondon, there to remaine prisoners till 
justice should further proceed against 
them.” 

About the same time the estates of 
Sir Lewis were sequestered f. 

G.N. 


(To be continued.) 





* Vicars and Whitelocke enumerate among the perenne *¢ Colonel Sir John Strang- 


ways,” the father ; but do not mention the son. 
(See their miemoirs in Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. 
Another prisoner was ‘* one of the Lord Powlet’s sons.” 


sent to the Tower about the same time. 
ii. p. 239.) 


erhaps both were taken, as both were 


+ Sprigge’s ‘¢ Anglia Rediviva,” fol. 1647, pp. 83-86. 
t In Addit. MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 5494, is a list of the rents of Delinquents’ Estates, co. 











Beds. The tenants of Sir Lewis Dyve, in the parishes of Bromham, Steventon, and Hough- 
ton, were in number twenty-one, and their total rents amounted to 4811. 5s. 4d.; the 
demesnes of the manor of Bromham, not let, were valued at 139/.; and the parsonage at 
30/.—The next article in the same volume is a list of the delinquents’ goods, which is 
curious, as generally describing the furniture of the mansions. The goods of Sir Lewis 
Dyve, however, only consisted of barley, the residue having been ‘‘ caryed away by 
soldiers before they were sequestred.”” In Dorsetshire were sequestered ‘‘ the old rents of 
the manor of Sutton Walrond, value 11/. 13s. 2d., and the farm belonging to Sir Lewis 
Dyve, Kut. in right of his wife, then dead.” Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, vol. iii. p. 372. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——o— 


Vetusta Monument, Vol. V. Plates li.-lix. 
—Some Account of the ancient and present 
state of the Alley of St. Mary’s, York, 
and of the Discoveries recently made in 
excavating the Ground, on which the 
principal luildings of the Abbey formerly 
stood. By the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, 
of York. 


Ne early history of this house, 
prior to a foundation or re-found- 
ation by Alan Earl of Richmond about 
the end of the eleventh century, is very 
obscure ; but this is a common circum- 
stance. Religious persons were often 
accustomed to reside together upon a 
particular spot long before it was con- 
verted into a monastery by a regular 
endowment; and such was either the 
case here, or there was an Anglo- 
Saxon abbey which had been destroy- 
ed. Either way it is not of moment, 
the concern here being the beautiful 
architectural remains. We shall take 
the plates in order. 

Plate I. Every antiquary acquaint- 
ed with the works of Whitaker well 
knows that, whatever may be the praise 
due to his eminent talents, he is far 
from authoritative upon archeological 
subjects. He is too high-bred a horse 
to go safely in harness ;—in the lan- 

uage of logicians, he says too much. 
it is not true, as affirmed in p. 10, that 
his ichnography of a monastery in his 
History of Whalley ¢¢ is illustrated and 
confirmed by the plans of other reli- 
gious houses,” so as to form an unde- 
viating standard. For instance, he 
places the cloister always on the south 
of the conventual church, whereas at 
Gloucester it was on the north, and so 
in other instances. We are at a loss 
also to know by what authority a pas- 
sage terminating in steps is made a 
“place generally appropriated to ves- 
tries.” Of the conjunction of the 
chapter-house, church, and refectory, 
with the cloisters, a confident opinion 
may be given; but we know that Mr. 
Fosbroke, in the Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities, declines going any further. A 
curious thing occurs in p. 10, § B. 

“In the western cloister the school of 
the monastery was usually kept; and near 
this side fragments of painted tiles were 
found having on them letters of the alphalet 

Gent. Mac. August, 1829. 
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in characters of the fourteenth century, which 
were read from right to left.’ 


In old castles and manor houses the 

ge will be found annexed to the 
vall, and we know no instance to the 
contrary. We therefore doubt the ap- 
propriation of the apartment H to this 
purpose. 

Plate LII. Western front of the 
Church. This isa most picturesque and 
beautiful view. The rich architecture 
is of the style of the thirteenth ceatury, 
and assimilates those rich and gorgeous 
specimens, Salisbury Cathedral, and the 
abbeys of Netley and Tintern. 

Plate LIII. North-west view of the 
nave. Here an unusual arrangement 
occurs. There were on this side 


‘¢ Eight windows, the lights and tracery 
of which varied alternately in a very remark- 
able manner. The window nearest to the 
western front was divided by one mullion 
into two trefoil headed lights ; above which 
in the head of the arch was a sexfoil light. 
The next window was divided hy two mul- 
lions into three trefoil-headed lights, above 
which were placed three quatrefoil lights, 
and thus alternately along the whole of the 
nave; but the mouldings in the tracery of 
the three windows nearest the transepts dif- 
fered from the others in being filleted. 
There being ne aisle on the western side of 
the transepts, the windows, two in number, 
were large and lofty.” P. 13. 


Pl. LIV. One of the compartments 
of the north aisle of the nave. 

It is impossible to exceed the simple 
grace of this Gothic pattern. There is 
precisely as much ornament as should 
be to give relief to dead wall, and the 
total absence of the general gaudiness 
of the Gothic is consistent with the 
style of the zra. It very much resem- 
bles the Vestiary at Gloucester, which 
has been justly admired. 

Pl. LV. South-east view of the re- 
mains. This is a large general view, 
in which the artist has displayed great 
taste. 

Pl. LVI. ts a Pompeiana view in a 
Camera lucida. Archeological neces- 
sity compels such views ; for in spell- 
ing, words must have all their letters, 
whether expletives or not. It affords 
specimens of the styles of three or four 
different ages, acommon circumstance, 
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for, unless one or two opulent bene- 
factors came forwards at once, these 
fabrics were built by instalments, as 
the monks found friends, or gained 
money by offerings, or were assisted 
by savings of abbots, and domus, as 

niversity people call such donations. 
The artist has made the utmost pos- 
sible of a bad natural design, for 
fidelity was a sine qué non in his situa- 
tion. 

Pl. LVII. consists of parts of the 
buildings. The borders of Greek vases 
are much and justly admired ; and we 
know not any reason why we may not 
confer equal praise upon the finishes of 
Gothic architecture. It is very true 
that there is too much of the grotesque, 
too much of coarseness, too much of 
caricature, in water-spouts, carvings of 
stalls, corbel-heads, &c.; but then are 
not these utterly removed from consi- 
deration by the effect of the grand tout- 
ensemble? Itis evident that the Gothic 
architects were determined not to lose 
sight of effect, even if it was in distor- 
tion, and individually considered in bad 
taste. But what is even a series of 
ludicrous stall-carvings, viewed as a 
whole? a most beautiful interlacing 
groupe of curves and outlines, promi- 
nences and recesses, lights and shades, 
far superior to tame wreaths and fes- 
toons of foliage. The parts are de- 
formities. Bumps, notches, and all 
sorts of fantastics, monstrous distor- 
tions, bad figures, heads without necks, 
and school-boy sketches, occur in this 
late (see fig. 6. H.); but notwithstand- 
ing the childishness and monstrosity of 
all these details, they proceed from a 
perfection of imagination, a horror of 
tameness, which Gothic architects evi- 
dently felt and shunned, by exposing 
themselves at the cannon’s mouth to 
the imputation of bad taste; but no 
risks could endanger them. ‘They had 
an immortal numen. They knew, as 
Messrs. Price and Knight have justly 
observed, that plain Gothic is an ab- 
surdity,—a bank note in blank,—a 
pigeon box ; and they knew also, that 
from the smallness of the scale used in 
the patterns of their ornaments, no- 
thing would appear fantastic. They 
hated dismal flat surfaces, as in dead 
walls. The most remarkable circum- 
stance in this plate appears to have 
been utterly unnoticed, namely, that 
in figures D, D, we have the Ionic 
volute, in Corinthian manner, and 
Junereal leaf of Mr. Dodwell, i. e. 
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in rude execution, Athenian capitals 
of columns, imitations of those at the 
Erectheum, Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, &c. How this happened, 
we cannot say; only that all architec- 
tural improvements in this age were 
brought from France, which country 
borrowed them from Italy, whence 
the Pisans imported, in exchange for 
provisions sent to the Crusaders, relics 
of ancient Greece. 


Pl. LVILI. continues the details of 


parts. The most amazing powers of 
successful contrast and grouping are 
here exhibited. 

Pl. LIX. presents consummations of 
skill. The dispositions and forms of 
the foliage are inimitable; and here is 
even a head in grotesque as barbarous 
as a Tartar or Australasian idol, yet 
having a character of taste and ele- 
gance,—a property we have never seen 
in the grotesque of Egypt and India, 
because it is made a predominant fea- 
ture, and spoils every thing, through 
having an ascendancy like that of tall 
houses and manafactories in a fine 
landscape. 

Pl. LX. is composed of figures stiff as 
lopped elms, but very curious from their 
early date. ‘They are all draped, and 
they certainly have the utmost ele- 
gance of which stiffness is capable,— 
or of which drapery is capable when 
laid upon a frame. 

Upon the whole, we have not seen 
a finer study in the course of a long 
experience, than this collection. 


—— 


Historical Sketches of Scally, Burniston, 
and Cloughton, with Descriptive Notices 
of Haylurn Wike and Stainton Dale in 
the County of York. By John Cole, Au- 
thor of the History of Ecton, &c. &c. 8vo0. 
pp. 91. 

Mr. COLE has given us sketches 
of various parishes in his vicinity, and 
we wish that others would do the 
same; for as we have had occasion to 
observe elsewhere, not more than half 
of the topographical antiquities of this 
country is known. We have here a 
remarkable instance, namely, the dis- 
covery of a British village called Hul- 
leys, about six miles from Scarborough 
on the right of the Whitby road, from 
which it is separated by a plantation 
and a small vale called Morfar Dale. 
Hulleys is supposed to be derived from 
Thullah, a Celtic word expressive of 
rising ground, where have been habit- 
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ations. We shall give the following 
extract : 


‘¢ Hulleys, to judge from its present a 
pearance, has been of tolerable strength, 
and its natural position well chosen for de- 
fence ; being protected on two sides by nar- 
row but rather steep vales. It is also shel- 
tered on the north; the ground gradually 
ascending for about half a mile, when it is 
terminated by another small vale, intersect- 
ing the ground at right angles; the whole 
space, therefore, on which are the ruins, 
assumes the form of a parallelogram, which, 
on three of its sides, could be easily de- 
fended. Let me observe, however, that the 
remains of the town are not spread over the 
whole of this surface; but they occupy se- 
veral acres, and consist of squares, oblong- 
squares, and semi-circles, of various dimen- 
sions; the foundations of which are of stone, 
some very large, and all apparently unhewn ; 
and in no part that I could observe was 
there the least appearance that lime or ce- 
ment had been used. ‘The barriers had been 
constructed with stones only, piled one upon 
another. Some of the divisions have a cor- 
ner or portion again inclosed by a wall of 
less substance than that which surrounds 
the area, from which it is taken; and bears 
about the same proportion to the square, or 
semi-circle, as that part which was appro- 
ptiated to the chief officer, observable in 
many Roman camps. The interior of some 
of those smaller divisions, if I recollect right, 
had the appearance of having been hollow - 
ed out, forming a shallow pit: these are si- 
tuated in or near the ceutre of the inclosure 
of the ruins, and were, perhaps, the residence 
of the principal persons, occupying that spot 
as the most secure. In one or two of the 
divisions, there are large flat stones lying 
together, apparently thrown down from an 
upright position, and almost buried in the 
deep vegetable soil; and those divisions that 
have escaped the plough, exhibit all that 
fertility and freshness of vegetation, which 
is generally observed within the walls of an- 
cient camps and settlements. Indeed, so 
abundant is the vegetable matter within 
some of those divisions, that I had great 
difficulty in tracing the foundations; they 
being so overgrown and matted together. 

** This village has been surrounded by a 
strong wall, or rampart of stone; und there 
extended towards the north, from some dis- 
tance from the village, two parallel vallums, 
leaving sufficient space between, for a ruad, 
forming a fosse or covered way : and it is no 
uncommon thing to find, in those counties 
where the early British works are the least 
disturbed, fosse-roads or covered ways, com- 
municating with other remains, at a distance 
of two or three miles. Indeed, an instance 
in point may be mentioned as occurring in 
the neighbourhood: I have traced a track- 
way, on the edge of the wold hills in the 


East Riding, commanding a fine view of the 
Derwent, and all those remarkable houses 
and entrenchments on the verge of the 
moors in the North Riding, commencing at 
Winteringham, and may be seen for eight 
or nine miles, except in a few places where 
it has been broken up by recent inclosures ; 
and [ have no doubt but it reached the coast 
by Hunmanby toward Filey-bay. I hesitate 
not to say, therefore, that the covered way 
connected with Hulleys, communicated with 
the Moors, where there are several tumuli, 
and other remains, which [ shall notice by- 
and-by. On the east of this covered way, 
and not far from the village, there were tu- 
muli; but the hand of man has destroyed 
what time could not, and those interesting 
memorials of antiquity have been carted 
away to mend a paltry parish road. 

‘*The trackway has also disappeared, un- 
der the improvement of modern cultivators ; 
not a trace of it is left beyond the boundary 
wall of the village; a part of it may still, 
however, be recognized as dividing the vil- 
lage from north to south into nearly equal 
parts, and which appears to have been the 
great thoroughfare to and from the interior 
of the settlement.” 

These remains are accompanied with 
tumuli, broken pottery unbaked, and 
the stones of a circle, many still up- 
right. To proceed. Hulleys is con- 
nected with other antiquities on the 
Moors thus described : 

“‘From Hulleys to the westward a track 
or covered way is seen to emerge from the 
wood close to the sixth mile stone, on the 
Whitby road. It crosses a small stream, 
which sises half a mile off, called Ringing 
Keld. ‘The trackway rises boldly up the 
hill side, on the top of which there are seve- 
ral tumuli, some of them very small: it 
continues a straight course in a direction to 
three larger tumuli on the verge of Har- 
wood Dale, and near a place called Gow- 
land. Stone celts have been found on the 
Moors near this place; and not long ago a 
quern, or ancient mill-stone, was ploughed 
up. One of the celts I have obtained, and 
the other is in the possession of Mr. T. 
Pickering, of Cloughton, who has also, much 
to his credit, preserved the remains of a 
small British urn, found in a tumulus, near 
Ringing Keld. ‘To the north-west of Hul- 
leys, at the distance of a mile and a half, to 
the left of the high road, there is a vast as- 
semblage of stones scattered over a consi- 
derable plain on the high moor, apparently 
without order or design; contiguous are 
many tumuli, nearly surrounding a remark- 
able and beautiful little relic, and if I may 
be allowed the phrase, it ‘ speaks volumes’ 
in explanation. It is a small circle of up- 
right stones, of about thirty feet diameter ; 
most of them in their original position, the 
highest of which is now nearly four feet 
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above the surface. The ground within is 
rather higher than that without, and in the 
middle of the circle the altar-stones are 
still visible. The principal stone in the 
circle is now one of the marks of boundary 
between Whitby Strand and Pickering Lythe. 
This, no doubt, was the temple; and those 
numerous blocks of stones, therefore, form- 
ed the avenues and protected the sacred 
ground appropriated to the religious rites 
and solemnities of Druidical worship. Not 
far to the west from this spot, is one of 
those singular clusters of pits, described by 
Mr. Young, called Dry-heads, and which he 
considers very rightly to have been an an- 
cient residence ; there cannot, I should ima- 
gine, be two opinions on the subject ; and [ 
merely notice that place, as it is in some de- 
gree connected with the ground I have just 
described ; and the name I think is evidently 
a corruption of Druids. So numerous in- 
deed are the remains on these Moors that 
the mind becomes absolutely bewildered 
among them.” 

“© Ringing Keld [i. e. Spring}. Here it 
is said a bell was rung on the hill above the 
spring after sunset, to guide benighted tra- 
vellers, who happened to be crossing the 
moors, to the public roads and places of 
safety. Bell-hill, in Stainton-dale, retains 
that appellation from a similar custom hav- 
ing been practised at that place.” 


We wish Mr. Cole tnat success 
which the laudable design and reputa- 
ble execution of this and similar works 
so well deserve; but, determined as 
we are to advocate reason, he must 
forgive our noticing the folly of call- 
ing the civil wars of Charles I., and 
the plague of the next reign, Divine 
judgments for sports upon Sundays. 
We sincerely reprehend the practice ; 
but such things have been customary 
on the Continent for ages. The cause 
of the plague*, distinctively so called, 
is physical, and by precautions it has 
disappeared from Europe. The civil 
war resulted from faction and fanati- 
cism, and would have ensued, although 
there had been no Sunday sports. We 
make this remark, we repeat, because 
we consider the pious fraud of imbuing 
the minds of the people with folly, 
error, and superstition, to be pernicious 
in a civil and political view, and a vio- 
lation of the apostolic rule, ‘* not to do 
evil that good may come.” As to the 
human construction of divine judg- 





* The small pox, measles, and many 
other contagious diseases are supposed by 
Dr. Ewins to be only modifications of the 


plague, as being in reality the only diseases 
of contagion, 
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ments, a philosopher is inclined to 
think that Providence, so far as we 
can venture to interpret its acts, will 
rather proceed by prevention than re- 
venge, which is unnecessary to its un- 


limited power. Besides, why should 
a cricket-player on Sunday be deemed 
worse than Cromwell, who committed 
wholesale murders on the same day in 
unnecessary battles? and why should 
pious old women and innocent chil- 
dren be visited with the plague, or 
turned out of house and home, on ac- 
count of either? 


The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By J.A. 
Sargant. 12mo, pp. 288. 

CRANMER was the father of the 
Reformation ; and fathers of such Re- 
formations as his, leading to sound 
improvement of religion and morals, 
are generally benefactors to the pub- 
lic. Cranmer was, in short, a great 
blessing to this kingdom, an instru- 
ment we conceive of Providence, and 
a man in whose character uncom- 
mon excellence is predominant, but, 
through the perilous times, one that 
could not always go straight forward, 
even with the inward resolution so to 
do, like the pilot who is resolved 
to steer in a direct line, regardless 
of a current which will inevitably 
make him deviate. We have heard 
it rewarked, that a good-natured man 
is not fit for a school-master, and Ful- 
ler says of Cranmer, that his faults 
were owing to the sweetness of his 
temper. But observe—what was the 
result of those faults, if such they were, 
for that may be often doubted ?—why, 
that a man of less flexibility would 
never have done for Henry the Eighth ; 
and we are inclined to think that 
Providence here fitted the tool to the 
workman; and that the Reformation 
might have failed under the conduct of 
a person who would not manage his 
plans by humouring circumstances, by 
creeping along cautiously, likea pointer, 
rather than rushing daringly forward 
like a mastiff. 

The Life of Cranmer is one which we 
find in all Biographical Dictionaries, 
and is now considered as a thesis for 
discussing the chief characteristics of 
the incipient Reformation in behalf of 
the Protestants, or of opposition to 
them by their natural enemies ; neither 
of these views is, precisely speaking, 
to the purpose. The limited object of 
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Henry was to get rid utterly of papal 
dominion and its advocates ; and Cran- 
mer, by means of playing the Bible 
against the Pope as a successful rival, 
was to manage the business to Henry’s 
satisfaction. It is nonsense to talk of 
Henry’s personal esteem or favouritism. 
Henry valued no man except for con- 
venience. He might have the feelings 
of an obliged gentlemau towards an in- 
offensive and useful dependant ; but if 
he could have a lovely woman hang 
round his neck in fondness, and cut 
her head off the next day as indiffer- 
ently as he would hang a spaniel, such 
a man must be too selfish for friend- 
ship. The mild occasional contradic- 
tion of Cranmer, patiently endured by 
the tyrant Sovereign, and so lauded by 
Mr. Sargant, was a mere difference of 
opinion about petty details. The King 
knew that they*had a perfect agree- 
ment as to the main principle, and he 
saw that the game Cranmer was play- 
ing, whatever manner the game was 
played, still retained the important 
point of answering his partner's lead, 
and if the game was won, the object 
was gained. But let the game have 
been lost, or let Cranmer have acted 
as Sir Thomas More did, and denied 
the supremacy, he would never have 
seen the days of Edward the Sixth. 
We do not by thus saying depreciate 
the inconceivable merits of Cranmer. 
The King was pursuing his own selfish 
game, and Cranmer, like a philosopher 
and patriot, instigated by public and 
abstract principles, was taking ad- 
vantage of the royal intention to found 
a system of benefaction to his own 
country, never to be repaid by human 
gratitude ; for be it recollected, that to 
the politics of Cranmer is owing the 
constitutional liberty of Great Britain 
—all the glory, and ascendancy, and 
wisdom of the national character— 
all the mildness of its sovereignty—and 
all the power of law and public opinion. 
It was, too, of vast moment to make 
the road to heaven one that was regu- 
lated by statute (the Bible), not by 
despotism, the Papal See. 

But it is vain to expect unqualified 
good, where human beings are con- 
cerned. The very fortunate hit which 
is acknowledged to have been the foun- 
dation of Cranmer’s future eminence, 
was that of opposing the Bible to the 
Pope. Cranmer is exonerated from 
every imputation of design in this sug- 
gestion. ‘That shuffling fellow Eras- 
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mus (see our Author, p.4), had founded 
a sect called Scripturists; 7 e. men 
who held that the Bible alone was the 
source of religious truth, and among 
the foremost of the University prose- 
lytes was Cranmer, and he diligently 
studied the sacred volume. Of course 
he found upon the assay, that mixed 
metal of papal brass, with a little gold, 
was sold as made of the pure mineral, 
and that the Clergy of the day were 
only modern trading Jews, who carried 
on a successful business, because burn- 
ing alive was the consequence of com- 
petition. Henry wanted both a chemist 
and an alchemist; a chemist, who by 
purifying the said pinchbeck in a cru- 
cible, with the Bible as a flux, would 
precipitate the papal usurpation amon 
the dross; and an alchemist who woul 
turn the monastic estates into money, 
—a measure which never entered into 
Cranmer’s calculation, for he had too 
much goodness and singleness of heart 
to suspect that he was only a political 
tool. 

Cranmer’s hobby was circulation of 
the Bible, and to that all his efforts 
were directed. He was perfectly cor- 
rect ; for the idea of those being Chris- 
tians, who are prohibited the perusal of 
the Bible, is as absurd as there being 
lawyers who are not permitted to read 
the Statutes. All other Christians can 
only be casts in plaister, not marble 
statues, copies not originals. But 
neither his royal patron, nor himself, 
had any ideas that the devil would 
sow tares in his wheat, and that it 
would be made by rogues and ambi- 
tionists, a tool of treason, which the 
writ de heretico had not before per- 
mitted to be brought into use. The 
public mind should have been pre- 
viously prepared for anticipating in- 
struction, and had that ensued, it is 
highly probable that Mary would never 
have ventured upon her massacres, nor 
Charles the First have been dethroned ; 
but Cranmer thought more like an 
angel than a statesman. He was pre- 
mature, and did not know that all 
sudden innovations were dangerous. 
He was truly vexed at the following 
results. Mr. Sargant says, 


«¢ The Laity perused the Scriptures with 
avidity, but it was only for the sake of dis- 
putation, and to ridicule and despise the 
priests. Every man was his own interpreter. 
In consequence of which, sect after sect 
sprang up, and the bond of peace was broken 
among the Protestant professors; while the 
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Catholics, observing these divisions, held 
out the Scriptures themselves to scorn, and 
openly profaned them with irreverent and 
blasphemous speeches.” 

‘¢ The fact itself may serve as a convincing 
proof to later generations, that it is not the 
distribution alone of the Bible, which is 
sufficient either for the establishment of 
good order, or to make men ‘ wise unto 
salvation.” To the humble the Scriptures 
are ‘alight to their path, and a guide to 
their feet,’ but to the presumptuous they 
are ‘a stumbling-block, and a rock of 
offence,’ and he who relies solely on his 
own judgment, may peruse them, it is true, 
but with little advantage either to his heart 
or to his understanding. Where a spirit of 
dissension and controversy only is cherished, 
men are apt to overlook instruction in seek- 
ing to confirm peculiar opinions, and to load 
the memory with a variety of scriptural 
phrases, while their lives remain unreform- 
ed, and in direct variance with the doctrines 
which they profess. The following substance 
of a speech made a few minutes before his 
execution by Sir John Gates, who perished 
in the reign of Queen Mary, is peculiarly 
applicable in this place. ‘I have lived, 
said he, as viciously and as wickedly all my 
life, as any in the world, and yet I was a 
great reader of the Scriptures; a worse fol- 
lower there was not in the world, for 1 had 
read them not to edify, but to dispute; and 
to make interpretation after my own fancy. 
Take heed, therefore, how you read God’s 
word, and play and game with his holy mys- 
teries ; for except you humbly submit your- 
selves to God, and read his word charitably, 
and to the intent to be edified thereby, it 
will be but poison to you, and worse’.” 
P. 122. 

It would be absurd to soften the 
denial of Peter, and for the same reason 
the recantation of Cranmer. Both 
acted under fear, and fear implies no- 
lition. It may be weakness, but only 
where it sacrifices others, crime. Did 
not our Saviour pray that the cup might 
he removed from him? 

Weare happy to find that descendants 
of this genuine apostle still exist. 

** Cranmer perished in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age, and about the twentieth of 
his prelacy. He left behind him a wife and 
two children; but from the circumstances 
in which he was placed in regard to his 
marriage, little is known of them. They 
had been provided for by Henry, who, with- 
out solicitation, settled upon them a consi- 
derable grant from the Abbey of Welbeck, 
in Notts. Edward, also, made some addi- 
tion to his private fortune, and the act of 
attainder, which was never repealed by Mary, 
was afterwards cancelled by Elizabeth, and 
his descendants restored to their rights. 
His family is still extant, as was likewise his 





(Aug. 
name till within the last few months; nor 
did it form the least merit of his late repre- 
sentative *, that he possessed the name of 
Cranmer.” 

Mr. Sargant has written this work 
with eloquence, skill, and judgment. 
His narrative is excellently concate- 
nated, his elucidation most satisfactory, 
and his remarks most pertinent. In 
short it is a most interesting and edify- 


ing book. 
pe 
The Family Library, No. 111. Life of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

WAR, politically viewed, grows ne- 
cessarily out of appropriation of pro- 
perty, for this can only be preserved by 
power; and also out of an artificial 
necessity for Sovereigns so to employ 
their nobles and people, that they may 
prevent domestic interference and in- 
surrection. We must not judge of 
such matters by philanthropic utopian- 
ism, for war may not be so wicked or 
erroneous as some think, because ne- 
cessity requires both power and con- 
quest, or there cannot be peace, or 
even subsistence. Cicero says, ‘‘ if we 
wish to enjoy peace, we must wage 
war, and if we omit war, we shall 
never enjoy peacet;’’ and moreover, 
** if the forces of enemies are not far 
distant, although they should make no 
irruption, yet the very fear of it de- 
stroys agriculture, commerce, and re- 
venue; so that the produce and income 
of a whole year may be lost by even 
the rumour of danger}; nor is war, 
in se, immoral, for there are but two 
modes of settling disputes, one by ad- 
justment, the other by force; and to 
the latter recourse must be had if the 
former fails. ‘* Quare suscipienda qui- 
dem bella sunt ob eam causam, ut 
sine injurid in pace vivatur §.” 

Thus Cicero; and it may convince 
all, except mere visionaries, that it is 
an evil which may, and often does, 
produce a good, and prevent the oc- 
currence of a greater evil; for without 
it, there could be neither property nor 
peace. 

Sovereigns have been in all ages na- 
turally expected to be military charac- 





* “¢ The Rev. Rich.Cranmer, of Mitcham, 
a man universally esteemed and lamented, 
whose premature death will long be deplored 
by a large circle of relatives and friends.” 

+ Cic. Phil. vii. 

t Id. Pro L. Manil. 

§ Id. Offic. L, i. 
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ters, and very reasonably so, because it 
is the sole post of honour fit for them, 
and they are the only persons and sub- 
jects who have gained victories, whom 
the people conventionally obey, and 
who are also above envy and competi- 
tion. In former ages, however, when 
the necessity of hereditary monarchy 
was not understood, it was not safe for 
a subject to have the sole military re- 
putation ; and the chances were, that 
under such success, the ruling power 
would allow those subjects to be the 
easy victims of intrigue and envy. 
Tacitus, the Sir Isaac Newton of poli- 
tics, shows all this. It would be ab- 
surd, therefore, to think that Alex- 
ander, by nature endowed with talents, 
and of course with pride, should not 
follow the bias of his disposition ; for 
it is to be remembered, that there are 
two principles in nature which must 
be indulged, namely, the love of plea- 
sure, and the love of action. It matters 
not that people dream of golden ages 
and rural felicity. Farmers have got 
rents to make up, aud taxes to pay, 
and they are subject to endless fidget- 
ingabout seasons, and numberless petty 
vexations: but a successful soldier, in 
high command, becomes almost a god, 
and a brave one in the lowest situation 
carries about him a love philtre; in 
the words of Tyrtzus, 
Tlavres psy Thuwory o14ws ve08 noe WoeAcbos. 
Moreover, the love of pleasure, and 
the love of action, are peculiarly grati- 
fied in the military profession. They 
are devotees of pleasure, and the most 
restless people upon earth, if inactive. 
Ahalf-pay officer becomes a mope. Ex- 
cept as with regard to the officers of 
Cromwell and of Frederick of Prussia, 
they turn farmers; and then they im- 
prove agriculture, whatever may be the 
cost, because they must be active. 
These characteristic principles have 
obtained in all ages, and it is not to 
be admired that Alexander should, 
when desirous of the most solid glory, 
solicit the advice of eloquent and learn- 
ed men, concerning that which would 
best avail for eternal praise. So says 
Cicero; and we know that the Ro- 
mans did not omit research into the 
most minute information concerning 
this hero, from political subtlety as an 
incentive ; and Alexander ille magnus 
was the only foreign king among them 
worthy an equal reputation with the 
Achilles of Homer. Their own ZEneas 
was only Patroclus in his patrou’s 
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armour, and probably made a hero, 
(though only a sensible man of business 
going to Italy, as we do to India, for a 
fortune,) in Virgil's fine Romance, at 
the instigation of Augustus, who in 
our opinion (and it was the very best 
he could do for himself) wished to ex 
cite an association of ideas of his for- 
tunate self with /Eneas. To revert to 
Alexander. 


Philip left to him a veteran army 
and augmented empire. To preserve 
it became a natural duty; and power 
as naturally prompts extension of it. 
Ambition grows out of means, as ve- 
getables out of roots and earth. From 
the highest to the lowest station men 
will better themselves if they can; and 
though ambition is a troublesome pas- 
sion to others, there never was a man 
who had a regard for others on that 
account; for how did Cromwell, his 
preachers and soldiers, estimate the 
claims of King, Lords, Commons, and 
People? or Casar the Roman repub- 
lic? or Buonaparte the Citizens? All 
such unfortunate persons are Lazari, 
to be fed with the crumbs that fall 
from the table of the successful ambi- 
tionist. 

Every ambitionist who has to raise 
himself by military means, and secure 
himself, must always conquer, and al- 
ways keep his army in action. If he 
does not conquer, the talisman loses its 
virtue, and if he does not keep his 
army in action it will degenerate, and 
first, rivalry, and then long peace, in- 
stead of a standing army, produces only 
araw militia; and Adam Smith shows 
that Hannibal failed of success on that 
very account. 


Such are the principles by which 
we think yen was actuated; and 
as circumstances were favourable to 
action upon those principles, and as 
his mind was that which required per- 
petual excitement, we think also, that 
it was perfectly natural that he should 
act as he did. 

The history of Alexander we shall 
not analyse, because analysis would 
spoil it, and would be but a short dic- 
tionary string of memoranda; and the 
only proper abridgment is such as is 
done, in Southey’s excellent manner, 
by the author before us. Indeed, as to 
writing Lives, ancient or modern, we 
must do Southey the justice to say, 
that his Life of Nelson is the best 
standard for the biography of public 
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characters which has ever yet appeared ; 
for Plutarch was a gossip, and all the 
Greeks are prosers, recording as jests 
and apophthegms such common place 
as a not be passable in company, 
but which were recorded by them, not 
as tests, but as traits of character. Ly- 
costhenes has several of these, ascribed 
to Alexander, evidently intended to 
show the greatness of his mind, yet so 
pointless, that modern wits would hoot 
them. Wit, however, was beneath 
Alexander, and short, dry answers to 
foolish questions are the best for sup- 
porting dignity of character. Prudence 
appears in all these apophthegms, for 
they either stimulate or encourage, or 
elevate opinion concerning himself. 
That Alexander was professionally 
a perfect master of generalship, is 
beyond doubt. But the grand test of 
genius is, the manner in which extra- 
ordinary difficulties are surmounted, 
such as was that by which Napoleon 
assed the Red Sea. Polyzenus has re- 
ated some of these stratagems, and 
they show the. powers of his intellect. 
His great medium of victory was the 
close phalanx with the long sarissa. 
Nothing is better known than that 
barbarians cannot overcome disciplined 
troops ; and the Scythians thought so, 
for they jeered him by saying, that 
battle with them would be very dif- 
ferent from that with Asiatic barba- 
rians (p. 210); but he soon convinced 
them of the superior results of scientific 
tactics, by measures actually practised 
in the present day, that of sweeping 
the shores of rivers by catapults, as 
now by cannon, and opposing to ca- 
valry infantry mixed with horse (see 
p- 211 seq.) ; and so also did he act de 
ceteris, in a style worthy of Cesar, 
He was never, as we can find, out- 
manceuvred,—the grand pre-eminence 
of our own Marlborough and Welling- 
ton. 
We shall not garble Mr. Williams’s 
hilosophical and interesting whole, 
j taking a piece out of it, like a toy 
from Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree ; for 
an extract in a review ought to be very 
different from a mere souvenir, a lover’s 
token. It is not the fashion of the 
present day to think philosophically 
and rationally, but Mr. Williams is 
bold enough to advocate the obsolete 
wisdom of history and policy. We 
pray that he may not be considered 
as another Guy Faux, who intends to 
blow up ail the laudable fanaticism 
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and angelic celestiality of the super- 
holy Pharisees of the presentday. How- 
ever, he has ventured to fire a shot 
among them in the following declara- 
tion : 

** According to my views, much false 
logic and fictitious humanity have been ex- 
pended upon the conquests of Alexander ; 
for I see not how the progress of a civilized 
and enlightened conqueror among barbarous 
nations can be regarded otherwise than be- 
neficial. An Alexander in Africa would be 
the greatest blessing that could visit that 
great continent. Since History has record- 
ed the annals of nations, colonization and 
conquests have been the two main instru- 
ments of civilization. Nor do I see why 
Ashantees, Caffres, or any other dominant 
tribes should be supposed to have a pre- 
scriptive right to murder aud enslave their 
fellow Africans, and to renew their atrocities 
three or four times in a century; much less 
why a Christian sovereign should be blamed, 
were he effectually to subjugate the barba- 
rians, and put an end to all such enormities 
in future.” P. 294. 

Now this is the language of common 
sense ; but it is not patronized, or even 
suggested by the abolitionists. Why? 
Sensitive patriots will suspect because 
such a mode of success presents no 
footing for parties and schismatic broils, 
which have already begun, as will be 
shown in our notice of a work on the 
subject, to diabolize missionary Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Williams also most ably vindi- 
cates Alexander’s reputation from the 
common opinion that he, ultimately, 
like Antony, became a mere volup- 
tuary; but to use a homely figure, 
brandy never becomes humble wine. 
Alexander’s high character was above 
proof; and pleasure was only a sly 
wine-merchant, who diluted, but did 
not spoil it. 

One thing we shall mention to Mr. 
Williams. Persepolis is not thought 
to have been destroyed by Alexander 
in the manner supposed. The confla- 
gration (it is presumed) was only that 
of a wooden fabric, and there is a 
paper containing strong evidence in 
favour of this hypothesis in the me- 
moirs of the Institute. 

We leave this work with a feeling 
of regret, that our limits have not al- 
lowed us to do it full justice. We 
could discuss it with reference to po- 
licy, tactics, and philosophy, in a man- 
ner that would show Alexander not 
only to have been a consummate war- 
rior, but one who verified in after life 
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the summum ingenium, which, says 
Cicero, characterized him when he 
was a discipulus of that methodical 
philosophical clock-maker, Aristotle. 


—_}—. 
History of the Jews. In 3 vols. Vol. I. pp. 323. 
Murray. 

THIS neat little volume is the fifth 
Part of the Family Library, which has 
attracted so much notice, on account 
of the elegance and cheapness of the 
publication. The history ot the Jewish 
nation (to adopt the sentiments of the 
writer) leads us through every grada- 
tion of society, and brings us in con- 
tact with almost every nation which 
commands our interest in the ancient 
world, from the migratory pastoral 

pulation of Asia, to the arts and 
uxury of Greece. 

The arrangement of the present vo- 
lume is extremely judicious. It is di- 
vided into eight books, which are dis- 
tinguished by the following important 
heads; viz. the Patriarchal Age—Is- 
rael in Egypt—the Desert—the Inva- 
sion—the Conquest—the Judges—the 
Monarchy—Kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel. The last chapter concludes with 
the capture of Jerusalem. The diffe- 
rent subjects are occasionally illustrated 
with neat vignettes in wood. There is 
also a map of Palestine, of wanderings 
of the Israelites, and the dominions of 
David and Solomon. 


Herodotus, translated from the Greek, for the 
use of general Readers ; with short expla- 
natory Notes. By Isaac Taylor. 8vo, 
pp. 766. 

THE Bible and Herodotus are the 
Abury and Stonehenge of ancient his- 
tory ; and we rejoice to find that the 
character of the latter, as being the 
father of fables, is every day more and 
more proved to be shamefully unjust. 
Herodotus appears to have stated what 
he knew, what he heard, and what he 
saw, in interesting simplicity. He is 
a mun telling a story by his fire-side— 
a garrulous but entertaining old gen- 
tleman, not a prosing one, at least not 
so much as most of his countrymen, 
who with their perpetual yey indeed, 
and y«e for, and amplifying particles, 
often use ten words where five would 
do; but then there is such niceness and 
delicacy of taste in the ideas, such ad- 
mirable skill in producing effect, such 
beautiful picture-writing, both to the 
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mind and the eye, that we can forgive 
them the lack of ditio, and as per last, 
of necessary commercial and business 
brevity. 

As to Herodotus, he certainly is the 
Froissart of his day, and we could give 
numerous proofs of assimilation, but 
we need only refer to one, the story 
about Clisthenes (in the present work, 
p- 466), and the curious fact that the 
fine romance of the Medizval Histo- 
rian is similar in style and manner to 
the language of the old Grecian, if his 
diction was literally rendered. 

The Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature (part ii.), which has 
recently appeared, contains an Essay 
by William Martin Leake, Esq. on 
the Demi of Attica. With that essay 
are interwoven some very curious and 
novel discussions relative to the battle 
of Marathon ; and as this is a very in- 
teresting subject, and Herodotus the 
only author upon whom reliance can 
be placed concerning it, we shall com- 
pare the account of the Greek historian 
with the elucidations of Mr. Leake. 

«¢ The Athenian army was so arranged on 
the field of Marathon, that its front ex- 
tended as far as that of the Medes; its 
centre consisting of few ranks, was the 
weakest part of the line, while the two wings 
were stroug and deep.” P. 457. 

The Athenians, says Mr. Leake, 
were posted in the valley of Urana, 
and were protected from the attacks of 
the Persian cavalry by trees in the 
plain on their front, and by the moun- 
tains on both their flanks. On the day 
of action the Athenians passed the Ab- 
batis before them ; and that they might 
extend their front to an equality with 
the Persians, were compelled to weaken 
their centre. 

Of such being their real motives 
we have doubts; for Hannibal won 
the battle of Cannz by precisely the 
same tactics as the Greeks gained that 
of Marathon. He drew up his troops 
in the form of a crescent, the centre 
being the weakest part, and the wings 
the strongest, and composed of his best 
troops. The Romans, as did the Per- 
sians, drove in the centre, but were 
immediately attacked on both flanks 
by the wings, while a force moving 
upon their rear completed their defeat. 

To proceed with Herodotus : 

‘¢ Battle was thus ranged—the auspices 
were fair, and the Athenians, on signal 
given, ran upon the Barbarians—an interval 
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of not less than eight stades [1600 yards], 
having divided the two armies. The Per- 
sians seeing them at full speed, prepared to 
receive them; but indeed viewed them as 
madmen, rushing upon destruction—few, as 
they were, and destitute of cavalry and 
archers. Thus thought the Barbarians. 
But the Athenians, in a compact body, 
broke in upon the line of the Barbarians, 
and fought with a valour worthy of fame. 
Of all the Greeks these Athenians were the 
first, so far as we know, who advanced to 
the attack at full speed, and indeed the first 
that could stand the sight of the Median 
costume, and the Median figure; for at 
that time the very name of the Medes in- 
spired the Greeks with terror. 

‘¢ The contest in the field of Marathon 
was long maintained. In the centre, occu- 
pied by the Persians themselves and the 
Sac, the Barbarians were victorious, and 
breaking the line, pursued the Athenians to 
some distance from the coast. Meanwhile 
the Athenians and Platzans on the two 
wings vanquished their opponents, and 
leaving the Barbarians to retreat, drew to- 
wards each other, so as to close upon the 
Persians, who had broken their centre. 
The Athenians engaging with these, pre- 
vailed; the Barbarians fled, were followed 
and cut down, till the pursuit reached the 
sea, where the victors laid hold of, and 
sought to fire the ships.” Pp. 457-458. 

We shall now explain from Mr. 
Leake one great cause of the failure of 
the Persians. They depended upon 
their cavalry, and the total deficiency 
of the Athenians in that arm; the 
coast of Marathon presented a bay suf- 
ficiently extensive to contain their im- 
mense fleet, a beach admitting of an 
easy and speedy debarkation, and seem- 
ingly a plain large enough to enable 
the horse to act. But the appearance 
of Marathon is deceitful. Though at 
sea an apparent plain six miles in 
width, it is contracted by marshes at 
either end, to a space not much greater 
than that of the apertures of the two 
valleys opening into the interior; so 
that a force drawn up before these two 
valleys, could present almost as wide a 
front, as that of an army between the 
marshes. The invader, if defeated, 
could only fall back upon the shore 
and the marshes, while the defending 
force could retreat into two vallies, 
flanked by mountains, inaccessible to 
cavalry, and in which the positions 
become stronger at every step, until 
they finally meet in one point at Sta- 
mata. The tumulus raised over the 
Athenian slain, is in or near the spot 
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where the centre was broken by the 
Persians. But while the latter and 
the Sacz were pursuing that centre to- 
wards the hill of Kotroni, their left 
was turned and obliged to make for 
the shore. Their right was at the 
same time defeated, and driven into 
the narrow pass leading into the plain 
of Tricorythus ; the two victorious 
wings, that they might relieve their 
distressed centre, then fell upon the 
Persian rear, and the rout becoming 
general upon the whole line, drove 
their right into the marsh, and their 
centre and left into the sea. The great 
slaughter of the Barbarians ensued in 
the rear of the Persian centre, and the 
spot is denoted by the remains of a 
single Ionic column, at the Church of 
Misosporetissa. Mr. Leake has shown 
that the numbers and loss of the Per- 
sians have been enormously exag- 
gerated. 

As to Mr. Taylor’s translation, of 
course the peculiar characteristic of 
the style, and the picturesque of the 
narrative, must be sometimes sacri- 
ficed ; but, on the other hand, it seems 
to be an indispensable alteration that 
English readers may be reconciled. 
The style of Herodotus is very ellipti- 
cal; for in the passage concerning Croe- 
sus, Tov yey On crosesty Tava, &c. down 
to LoAw»x, Herodotus uses only thirty- 
eight words, including the expletives 
Tov wey, &c. as above, and Mr. Taylor 
fifty; but such is a natural result of 
translation into a language, which sub- 
stitutes prepositions for terminations. 

In a general view, we think, that 
Mr. Taylor has preserved the sense of 
the original, by no means an easy 
matter, as the ‘ ovde rs os dseege wAN= 
yrs amofaveesy,” literally “ nor did to 
die differ at ali to him leing struck, 
in the same story of Croesus, and many 
similar passages will show. In trans- 
lations of the Greek Poets, the very 
style of the original should be closely 
preserved; for Pope’s Homer is only 
Cato acted at the theatre in a court- 
dress and bag-wig. But in prose, the 
Greek is to be made an English book. 
In short, we think Mr. Taylor entitled 
to much praise for familiarizing the 
English public with an author, not 
only one of the principal historians of 
anuquity, but, in many matters, the 
sole one. Moreover, Herodotus is al- 
ways a curious writer. 
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The Life of Belisarius. By [Philip Henry] 
Lord Mahon [eldest son of Earl Stanhope]. 
8vo. pp. 473. Murray. 


THE grand work of Gibbon is a 
magnificent fabric, but the architec- 
ture is not chaste. It is neither Gre- 
cian nor Gothic ; it israther the former 
spoiled by orientalism,—taste corrupt- 
ed by gorgeousness. In other words, 
there is majesty worthy his subject, in 
the style of his work, but a majesty 
decorated by foppishness and inflation. 
A rhythm, a measured diction, should 
certainly obtain in all history; but a 
monotonous chant is offensive. Such, 
however, is the real character of Gib- 
bon’s style. It is always strutting and 
processioning in theatric display. That 
such a style could ever have been im- 
proved into almost a perfect state, we 
should not have believed, unless we 
had seen this work of Lord Mahon, a 
work which is written by a young man 
of only twenty-four years of age,* and 
yet worthy to be classed in talent, 
judgment, and research, with the first 
of our historians. With the eye of 
correct taste he has sponged away or 
cut out the nicknackery of Gibbon’s 
style, the false gems and trumpery 
gilding with which he has converted 
a Grecian Hercules into an Indian 
idol ; and on his so doing we discover 
that the natural character of Gibbon’s 
style is a fine figure, only spoiled by in- 
judicious decoration and bad attitude. 

So multifarious and immense were 
necessarily the materials of Gibbon, 
that it was impossible for him to be 
otherwise than occasionally superficial, 
and always compelled to sacrifice much 
important introductory elucidation, and 
concatenating through trivial circum- 
stances, to grand efiect. Tedious he 
never is ; and to unite conciseness with 
spirit, he has the peculiarity of convey- 
ing much meaning in a short space, by 
the use of abstract substantives and cir- 
cumlocution, which peculiarity forms 
indeed the distinctive features of his 
style, for they occur in no preceding 
historian. 

In reference to the particular portion 
of history before us, Lord Mahon states 
that Gibbon “ has dwelt so lightly on 
several important transactions, has 
omitted so many circumstances, and 
has merely alluded to so many others, 
not unworthy of attention, that this 
interesting period may perhaps be 
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thought to require a more particular 
narrative.” (Pref. i.) 

The great achievements of the old 
Roman generals are not surprising, on 
account of the uncommon perfection 
of military skill and discipline which 
distinguished the apparatus of war, and 
the character of the soldiers. Under 
such circumstances, an inefficient man 
could not rise to command, and the 
instances are very rare, where there 
was failure, except from temerity or 
surprise. Hannibal indeed outma- 
noeuvred them by poy pe strata- 
gems; but, to speak in the peculiarity 
of the Gibbonian manner, we know 
“‘that the wariness of Fabius saw in 
defensive inaction the defeat of Punic 
cunning.”—With Belisarius the glory 
was far greater. The armies which he 
had to commaad were either savage or 
effeminate, undisciplined and licen- 
tious; few in number, and badly as- 
sorted ; divided in interests, and Asia- 
tic in manner; men with the minds of 
women, and the morals of banditti; in 
short, the disgusting practice of devir- 
ation had universally been applied to 
the very characters of the degenerate 
descendants of Greece and Rome.— 
Yet with this unmilitary machinery 
did Belisarius effect conquests, of which 
history shows that the glory was in the 
general, not in the troops; and, in aug- 
mentation of that glory, they were 
commonly troops whom the enemy 
had sometimes vanquished, and always 
had despised; and were besides even 
fewer in number. Indeed no fact is 
better established, than that the suc- 
cess of Belisarius was the result of ge- 
nius and wisdom, not favoured but op- 
posed by circumstances. No book 
known to us, ancient or modern, ex- 
hibits in so strong a light the depend- 
ance of military success upon the con- 
duct of the general ; and to add to the 
gratification, the acts of Belisarius are 
the miracles of a tutelary angel, not 
the illusions of a destroying fiend: 
miracles, we say; for the successful 
defence of Rome against Vitiges * ex- 
ceeds every thing related of Cesar, 
Napoleon, or any general whatever.— 
Victory was achieved by only one 
thousand men against a numerical su- 
periority of one hundred and fifty times 
that amount. (See pp- 192, 196.) To 
add to the romantic circumstances, 
Belisarius himself combated with the 





* Lord M. was born in 1805. 


* See ch. v. 
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standard-bearer of the Goths, Visan- 
dus, and left him for dead upon the 
field, pierced with thirteen wounds 
(p. 201). When urged by the starv- 
ing inhabitants to give battle, his re- 
ply shows the depth of judgment 
which guided his professional conduct: 


‘¢] well know the character of that sense- 
less monster the people, unable either to 
support the present or to foresee the future, 
always desirous of attempting the impossible, 
and of rushing headlong to its ruin. Yet your 
unthinking folly shall not induce me to per- 
mit your own destruction, nor to betray the 
trust committed to me by my Sovereign and 
yours. Success in war depends less on in- 
trepidity than on prudence, to await, to dis- 
tinguish, and to seize the decisive moment 
of fortune. You appear to regard the pre- 
sent contest as a game of hazard, which you 
might determine by a single throw of the 
dice; but I at least have learnt from expe- 
rience to prefer security to speed. But it 
seems that you offer to reinforce my troops, 
and to march against the enemy. Where 
then have you acquired your knowledge of 
war ? and what true soldier is not aware that 
the result of a battle must chiefly rest in the 
skill and discipline of the combatants? Ours 
is a real enemy in the field; we march toa 
battle, not toa review.” P. 229. 


In his resources he was indeed won- 
derful. The stratagems by which he 
overcame almost demonstrative impos- 
sibilities are only equalled by the de- 
vices of Archimedes. To guard the 
vast circumference of the walls of 
Rome with so feeble a garrison, ap- 
peared an insuperable difficulty; but 
the genius of Belisarius contrived the 
following expedient: 


‘His own diminished band of veterans 
was wholly insufficient for this purpose, and 
the expected reinforcements from Constan- 
tinople had never yet arrived. To supply 
this deficiency he availed himself of the 
public distress at Rome, where a consider- 
able number of mechanics and workmen had 
since the siege been dismissed from their 
daily labours. 1t would have been danger- 
ous as well as cruel to leave them thus inac- 
tive, since whenever an artizan is either too 
wretched to find, or too rich to require, em- 
ployment, his leisure is always filled up by 
disaffection to the State. These men were 
now enlisted and formed into squadrons; a 
stipulated pay and rotation of service was 
assigned to each; and some experienced sol- 
diers were mingled amongst them, so that 
in case of assault on any particular point, 
Belisarius was enabled to collect in that di- 
rection almost all his regular forees, with- 
out leaving the circuit of the walls unguaid- 
ed. Thus, says Procopius, the general pro- 


vided by the same measure for the security 
of the city and the relief of the inhabitants. 

‘¢ Yet to insure the fidelity of these civie 
bands was a task of peculiar difficulty. Thrice 
every month Belisarius altered the keys of 
all the gates, and still more frequently trans- 
ferred the station of each detachment. Dif- 
ferent officers were commissioned every 
night to make the circuit of the ramparts, 
and to call from a muster-roll the names of 
the sentinels on duty; if one were found 
missing, another was forthwith appointed in 
his place, and the list of the defaulters was 
transferred to Belisarius for their punish- 
ment or detection. Some soldiers, princi- 
pally Moors, as least open from their savage 
manners and language to the seductions of 
the Goths, were posted by night without 
the walls accompanied by dogs, whose trusty 
baying might announce the coming of an 
enemy.” pp. 204—206, 


This is only one of very many suc- 
cessful devices,—devices which show 
Belisarius to have been fully equal to 
Hannibal; and a general who, if he 
had had the numbers of the latter, 
would have probably restored the whole 
Roman empire to its original extent. 
But he had to contend with the weak- 
ness of the Sovereign, the jealousy of 
the favourite, and the envy of the 
courtiers; and the noble lion whom 
none dared to confront, was first over- 
powered by missiles, and then gnawed 
to death by vermin. 
~ The date obolum story, through the 
fine picture of Vandyke, is known to 
every body, but pronounced a fiction 
by Gibbon, a judge, and a compliant 
jury of readers. It has been presumed 
to have been an embellishment of ho- 
nest tradition, as Lord Mahon calls 
it, and certainly it is honest enough 
to the dead, but as base to the living. 
Tradition, however, does not invent; 
it only errs or disfigures. His Lord- 
ship patronizes the story, and we have 
too high an opinion of his sagacity to 
think that he would bestow his favour 
upon an impostor. We shall, there- 
fore, give his narrative of the last days 
of Belisarius, in which narrative the 
begging story is included, and account- 
ed for. 


** Nearly four years from the battle of 
Cheltos, a conspiracy was formed by Mar- 
cellus, Sergius, and some other illustrious 
senators, for the murder of Justinian. It is 
no small proof how much the natural faults 
of Justinian were aggravated by old age, 
and how intolerable his government had 
grown, that the disaffected should not have 
patiently expected the death of an octoge- 
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narian. The conspirators were detected, 
torture was used to wring from them the 
names of their accomplices, and some do- 
mestics of Belisarius ventured to accuse 
their master. Since the Bulgarian victory 
the hero had remained under the displeasure 
of Justinian; but it required the very ex- 
tremity of jealous dotage to believe that 
he who, in the full vigour of manhood, had 
refused a crown, and preserved his loyalty 
amidst the strongest temptations to rebel- 
lion, should now at the close of life assume 
the part of an assassin. Such considerations 
were overlooked by his sovereigu, or sup- 
pressed by his enemies. In the month of 
December [a. D. 564] Belisarius was igno- 
miniously deprived of his guards and domes- 
tics; his fortunes were sequestered, and he 
was detained a close prisoner in his palace. 
The trial of the true and supposed conspi- 
rators took place in the ensuing year, when 
a sentence of death was probably pronounced 
on all, and executed on the greater number. 
The past services of Belisarius, which might 
have proved his innocence, served at least 
to mitigate his fate, and, according to a 
frequent practice of the Byzantine court, 
with eminent state prisoners, the decree of 
death was relaxed into one of Llindness, and 
his eyes were accordingly put out.* It was 
then that, restored to liberty, but deprived of 
all means of subsistence Ly the preceding con- 
Jiscation of his property, Bevisarius was 
REDUCED TO BEG HIS BREAD BEFORE THE 
GATES OF THE CONVENT OF Lazarus. Tue 
PLATTER OF WOOD OR EARTHEN WARE, WHICH 
HE HELD OUT FOR CHARITY, AND HIS EXCLA- 
MATION, ‘Give a penny to Belisarius, the 
General,’ REMAINED FOR MANY YEARS 1M- 
PRESSED ON THE RECOLLECTION OF THE PEO- 
PLE. It would seem that this spectacle of 
persecuted merit aroused some dangerous 
feelings of indignation and pity, and was 
therefore speedily removed from public view. 
Belisarius was brought back most probably 
as a prisoner to his former palace, a portion 
of his treasures was allotted for his use, and 
these circumstances may have given some 
colour for the assertion of two or three cen- 
turies afterwards, of his having been restored 
to honours and to freedom. His death, 
which perhaps was hastened by the grief or 
the hardships of captivity, ensued in the 
course of next spring, and Antonina, who 
survived him, devoted to the cloister the re- 
mains of her life and fortune. Such in all 
likelihood is the authentic narrative of the 
fall of Belisarius.” pp. 431—433. 

A circumstance of some import 
seems here to have been omitted, and 
we submit it, with respect, to Lord 
Mahon. We mean the death of the 





* This is one precedent, which explains 
the exczcation of Robert Duke of Normandy 
by our Henry the First his brother. 
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Empress Theodora, who was, we think, 
the patroness of Belisarius, and appa- 
rently his protector. We form this 
opinion, from the following passage in 
Jornandes, lib. i. The period is the 
year 548, and the recall does not, as 
stated by his Lordship (p. 395), appear 
to have been a voluntary solicitation of 
Belisarius, for Jornandes says, ‘‘ Sed, 
ut assolet, rerum immutatione et prin- 
cipum voluntate diversa, guiescente in 
Domino Theodora Augusta, evocatur ad 
urbem Belisarius de Sicilid.” (Histor. 
August. p. 658, ed. Sylburg.) 


**In person [says Lord Mahon] Belisa- 
rius was tall aud commanding, and present- 
ed a remarkable contrast to the dwarfish and 
ungainly aspect of his rival Narses. His 
features were regular and noble, and his ap- 
pearance in the streets of Constantinople, 
after the Vandal and Gothic victories, never 
failed to attract the admiration of the peo- 
ple. His character may not unaptly be com- 
pared to that of Marlborough, whom he 
equalled in talents, and closely resembled in 
his faults of uxoriousness and love of money. 
As a military leader, he was enterprising, 
firm, and fearless ; his conception was clear, 
and his judgment rapid and decisive. His 
conquests were achieved with smaller means 
than any other of like extent recorded in 
history. He frequently experienced reverses 
in the field, but in no case did he fail with- 
out some strong and sufficient reason for his 
failure, such as the mutiny of his soldiers, 
the overwhelming numbers of his antago- 
nists, or his total want of necessary supplies; 
and it may also be observed of him, as of 
Arminius, that though he was sometimes 
beaten in battle, he was never overcome in 
war. His superior tactics covered his de- 
feats, retrieved his losses, and prevented his 
enemies from reaping the fruits of victory.” 
P, 433. 

We must add, in justice to Lord 
Mahon, that his reflections are pro- 
found, philosophical, and worthy of 


Tacitus. 
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A Glossary of North Country Words in Use, 
with their Etymology and Affinity to other 
Languages, and occasional Notices of Lo- 
cal Customs and popular Superstitions. By 
John Trotter Brockett, F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 343. 


AS Education extends provincialisms 
will disappear; and the great politi- 
cal advantage of the whole nation hav- 
ing only one language, will more and 
more develope its incalculable benefits ; 
for the use of distinct tongues perpe- 
tuates federal divisions and clans; 
makes of a nation rather a disjunct as- 
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semblage of allies, than an homoge- 
neous body of natives. The use of the 
Welsh tongue still restrains the inha- 
bitants from cordial fraternization with 
the English, and has kept alive the 
ancient animosity. Under circum- 
stances, as crime, treason, conspiracy, 
or insurrection, the use of a distinct 
language must greatly aid the malcon- 
tents. Many other evils might be as- 
signed, but it is not to our present pur- 
pose to notice them. It is sufficient to 
say that, as provincial words gradually 
disappear, Glossaries of this kind be- 
come more valuable and useful. But 
they are so at all times. We shall 
mention an instance. Hired, from 
the Anglo-Saxon hypan, éo hear, is in 
the western counties the same as heard. 
On atrial for murder, one of the wit- 
nesses said, ‘‘1 hired him,” meaning 
*“*T heard him.” The judge imme- 
diately caught up the word in the 
sense of hiring, and great confusion 
would have ensued, if the witness's 
meaning had not been explained. 

In the English tongue there are 
three grand distinctions, the gentle- 
man’s, as it may be so called, consist- 
ing of (1) French and Latin words, 
which are very rarely used by the vul- 
gar, and seldom or ever correctly, as 
appears by their saying suspect for re- 
spect, fermentation for confirmation 
(both which blunders we have heard), 
and so forth. The cause of French 
being so rife was, its being taught as 
an indispensable accomplishment after 
the Norman conquest, whence the 
term ‘‘ Jack would be a gentleman, if 
he could speak French.” (2) The 
middling classes, English. This has a 
larger mixture of Saxon than the gen- 
tleman’s. (3) The vulgar tongue, 
which is the purest and most genuine 
of all, being almost wholly Saxon. A 
curious instance of this is mentioned 
by our author. Afear’d is now a de- 
cided vulgarism, yet it has a far nobler 
origin than afraid (from the French 
effrayé); and Mr. Brockett (p. 4) notes 
that afear’d is repeatedly used by Shak- 
speare, but afraid, according to his 
recollection, never more than once; 
and here we must beg to notice a great 
error of opinion. Ignorance of gram- 
mar, and low habits and manners, may 
justly designate vulgarity ; but the use 
of particular words no more implies it 
(suapt? naturd) than difference in the 
language of nations, or in that of the 
Saxon nobility after the conquest from 
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the Norman adventurers; for our na- 
tive noblemen once talked as the rustic 
poor do now. The etyma of words 
are the same to national history as 
coins. An English word would not 
be found in the language of another 
country, if there had never been any 
intercourse with the English; and in 
this Glossary there are words derived 
from all the languages of Europe, but 
none from those of Asia, Africa, or 
America, except now and then inter- 
mediately, after naturalization, as, for 
instance, almanack. One further ad- 
vantage of these collections is preserv- 
ation of ancient customs. The word 
infers the thing, .as a chimney does a 
house; curiosity is excited, and the 
obsolete thing is recorded. Mr. Broc- 
kett has made an interesting use of 
this in the present work. 

Examination of books of this kind 
is like parading soldiers, to see if they 
have all got clean shirts. The turn- 
out of Mr. Brockett’s men does indeed 
confer honour upon his discipline, but 
we think that we have discovered a 
aper shirt-frill in one of the corps. 

e allude to the word badger, origi- 
nally a man who bought grain at one 
market, and sold it at another. Old 
dictionaries give the same definition, 
and derive it from the French; Mr. 
Brockett from the Latin bajulus. But 
we rather think that the French baga- 
gier is the nearest root, badger being 
only an abbreviation. Shirwood does 
not refer us to any single French word 
for BADGER, but calls it celui gui 
porte, &c. 

We shall now quote an article of 
sume curiosity, from p. 16: 


*¢ Bairn, a child, Sax. Learn. Mes. Goth. 
larn. It is the same in the Islandic and 
Danish language. The word is written by 
old English writers, learn, lLearne. In 
*¢ All’s Well,” in the dialogue between the 
Countess and the Clown, it is observed that 
‘learns are blessings ;’ and in the ‘* Win- 
ter’s Tale,” when the shepherd finds Per- 
dita, he exclaims ‘ Mercy on’s a Learne, a 
very pretty Jearne.’ Among the vulgar, 
especially the pitmen, bairn is applied to a 
female child only. By the favour of a friend 
I am enabled to present the reader with the 
following illustration of this confined mean- 
ing of the word, from their own phraseology. 
*Assa! wor wife’s getten her bed, man.” 
©No! ist a lad ora lairn, then?’ ‘ Wey, 
guess.’ * Mebbies a Lairn ?’ ¢ No.’ ‘ Mebbies 
a lad, then?’ ‘Odd small, thou’s a witch, 
or somebody’s telt it.’ In Shakspeare’s 
time it would seem that a child signified a 
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female, in contradiction to a male infant; 
though it appears from Warton, that it was 
once just the reverse. 


‘A boy, or child, 1 wonder.’—Winter’s Tale. 


Now it is remarkable that Tyrwhytt 
hasin his Glossary to Chaucer, G1RLEs, 
n. Sax. pl. young persons, either male 
or female. 

As to his making girls of Saxon de- 
rivation, we must confess our distrust. 
No such word or similar word is to be 
found in Lye. The word now used by 
the poor is wench ; and Pench, ancilla, 
is admitted Saxon. It is noticeable 
that all the examples in Lye render 
Lil (child) by infans, and a Loy only, 
never a girl. Now this is somewhat 
illustrated by comparison with wench, 
wench, as above. Wench is defined 
by ancilla, a servant-maid; and cild 
or child, also signified mister, a servant 
man; e.g. we find in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, (137, 16, ed. Gibs.) but not in 
Lye, Pulpnould pone su%S-seaxycian 
—Wulfnoth ministrum Suthsaxonum. 
As to the word girl, it occurs only 
twice in the translation of the Bible. 
Maidens and maids, the old Anglo- 
Saxon, and damsel (the French domi- 
cella) is of frequent occurrence, and 
girl is apparently limited to an infant 
female ; and in one of the instances in 
contrast to boys, as now. Old maid 
never occurs, but we have young vir- 
gin par distinction. It may appear 
also that as maid or maiden was too 
indefinite, it often required a qualify- 
ing adjective, as a litéle maiden, and 
girl was a useful substitute, according 
to our English laconic habits, it being 
national with us to deem long words, 
or two words for one inatter, of such 
abhorrence, that we shorten them, 
even by mutilation. Thus the poor 
four-syllabics are in general shocking 
cripples, horrible to look at, having 
their abdomina entirely taken away. 
Thus Cholmondeley is Chemley, a first 
and last syllable, the belly part or monde 
being amputated. We doubt not but 
that girl being only a monosyllable, 
was a delightful release from the di- 
syllable maiden or virgin, or even maid, 
because it has the @ long, and often 
required the intolerable lengthiness of 
a qualifying adjective to be annexed to 
it. To return. Beapn is also, par dis- 
tinction, filius, puer; but also implied 
generically soboles. (See Lye.) Dop- 
cep (daughter) seems to have always 
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had a limited signification, as well as 
sunu, a son. ip, wife, was any fe- 
male; and Bede uses pif-cilé for a fe- 
male infant. 

In all books of this description there 
must be many words which have no 
other origin than mere corruptions, or 
are nicknames, or what we call s/ang. 
Words of this kind, such as here, ac- 
cidavy for affidavit, should, in our 
judgment, be placed in a distinct al- 
phabet. If taken for derivatives from 
the old languages, what confusion and 
error may they not occasion? Some 
are indeed nothing more than devia- 
tions from modern pronunciation ; as 
here we have ag, a verb, to hack, from 
the Anglo-Saxon haccan, to hack, the 
cause of which is (as Mr. Brockett will 
find in Hickes’s Grammatica Anglo- 
Saxonica, p.i.) that the Anglo-Saxon 
c had the power of the Greek y. 

We congratulate Mr. Brockett upon 
the execution of a work which entitles 
him to so much credit. 


—G— 


Report from the Select Committee of the Po- 
lice of the Metropolis.} 


(Concluded from Part ii. p. 436.) 


WE shall first extract, from this 
multifarious and valuable Report, two 
particular points, (1) juvenile offences, 
and (2) the effect of education in dimi- 
nution of crime. 

Mr. Dyer, the magistrate, gives the 
following causes of juvenile delin- 
quency; not only toleration of crime, 
but actual tutorage in it, by abandon- 
ed parents; and difficulty of finding em- 
ploy for young persons of the lowest 
class, and their being thus turned into 
the streets, where professed thieves 
pick them up (pp. 48, 49), keep 
them well, and dress them well, even 
fashionably (p.Q1), to baffle suspicion. 

Colonel James Clitherow was asked 
the following question : 

*<Do you not consider that it would be 
beneficial for juvenile offenders, if they were 
flogged with a birch rod, instead of being 
sent to prison? Yes, certainly.” P. 231. 


We have seen it recently stated in 
the public prints, that in consequence 
of such reforming processes, applied to 
the rates, that commitments of juve- 
nile offenders, which had previously 
amounted to seventy per month, had 
diminished to six ; and we could name 
a country town, where year after year 
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the orchards were robbed by juvenile 
offenders, who were in vain succes- 
sively apprehended and committed to 
prison. There all wants were supplied, 
and the labour not so hard as in com- 
mon life. The magistrates, finding 
this mode of prevention nugatory, ad- 
ministered some salutary flogging, and 
the consequence was, that others took 
alarm, and the inhabitants enjoyed 
their own fruit. In truth, it is silly to 
make a punishment of an habitual avo- 
cation, viz. hard labour; and if the dis- 
eipline of flogging is found indispens- 
able in restraint of those persons use- 
fully employed in the service of their 
country, why should it be withheld 
from those who are injuring it; though 
we think that in the army the severity 
of the punishment in the number of 
lashes, is not only abominable, but 
founded on ignorance ; for attempts to 
create excess of pain commouly termi- 
nate in producing, stupefaction.* If 
so, the extra punishment consists only 
in wounding and mutilating. 

We proceed now to the second mode 
of punishing juvenile delinquents; the 
most eligible mode, that of making 
them useful to the country, by follow- 
ing the plan of the Marine Society, 
i. e. making sailors of them. 

Sir Richard Birnie approves of the 
plan of apprenticing poor boys to the 
sea-service, but observes that masters 
of vessels, though glad enough to have 
them in time of war, object to taking 
them during peace. (p. 39.) 

Mr. Dyer is decidedly in favour of 
the plan. (p. 49.) 

Mr. Capper has found that merely 
confining and schooling boys in hulks 
is of no use, “eight out of ten after 
liberation having returned to their old 
courses,” (p. 105.) 

Mr. Dyer thinks that the plan must 
be limited to boys, and cannot possi- 
bly be adopted with regard to adults. 
(p. 171.) 

Mr. James Ross, superintendant of 
the male establishment in the institu- 
tion of the Refuge for the Destitute 
(in our judgment a most valuable insti- 
tution, and one that deserves govern- 
mental support,) gives the following 
evidence. 

«Do you find them disposed to the sea? 
— Yes; some of them try a trade for a short 
time and do not like it, and they say, I had 





* So criminals, who have been tortured 
on the rack, have declared. 
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rather go to sea; I have known a few in- 
stances of their going to the army. 

‘sWith respect to those that are turned 
out as incorrigible, you take no notice of 
them afterwards ?>—Yes, but I have known 
them turn out very well ; and when we know 
they are doing well, the Committee help 
them, 

*¢ How many do you think you turn out 
in the year as incorrigible ?—About five 
yearly, on an average. 

‘Were those you turned out afterwards 
as incorrigible, very refractory whilst they 
were in the establishment ?—No, they were 
not very refractory; it was rather that we 
could not put confidence in them with re- 
gard to their honesty; I have known from 
twelve to twenty cases where we were ob- 
liged to part with them, not exactly to turn 
them out with disgrace, but not with credit; 
we could not recommend them to situa- 
tions; I have known from twelve to twenty 
eases of this kind, in which I rather think 
they tried their old trade again, but did not 
feel themselves happy iu vicious habits, and 
went into the army. I have known several 
that went to the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and from India have heard good ac- 
counts of them.” 


We see, therefore, that the most re- 
spectable evidence is favourable to this 
use of destitute boys ; and there appears 
to us nothing insurmountable, in hav- 
ing receiving vessels in numerous sea- 
ports, whither destitute boys could be 
sent, educated in seamanship, and 
draughted off into ships of war in 
small numbers; the boys of the worst 
conduct being punished with the most 
disgusting drudgery of the vessel, with 
the encouragement of release from it 
upon reformation. We are by no 
means qualified, through inexperience, 
to offer any details, but we venture to 
think that the certainty of a nursery 
for seamen (we do not mean limitation 
of the plan to criminal boys, but exten- 
sion to the destitute, in separation,) 
might be of great advantage to the 
country; for let us observe, that at 
present a dofal loss is sustained, but 
that, if partial failures ensue, there will 
be some gain. 

As to destitute innocent boys, the 
evidence from the Marine Society is 
quite favourable; but as to convict 
boys, it states objections to taking 
them. (See p. 120.) 

Nevertheless, it appears from Mr. 
Ross’s evidence before given, that a 
balance of good has very favourable 
probabilities in regard to them (con- 
vict boys), and in further testimony, 
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we give Mr. Alderman Wood's opi- 
nion : 

“€Do you know there are boys borne on 
every ship’s establishment ?— Yes. 

<* Supposing that a number of those boys 
were instructed in the rudiments of 
ship, in climbing up the rigging of a vessel, 
and in making ropes, and in carpenters’ 
work; do not you think that the boys are 
of that age and of that deseription, that 
they could be usefully employed on board 
King’s ships?—I have no doubt that it 
would be very useful, if arrangements could 
be made to take those boys off as the Ma- 
rine Society do; but they are now very 
guarded about the morals of the boys they 
take, because they have such a choice, and 
they will not take our thieving boys ; in the 
time of war we got off a great many, but 
now they will not take the bad boys. 

*¢ Do you think there is such a deep taint 
of depravity in their characters, that if they 
were submitted to a discipline of a couple of 
years, and were completely separated from 
their associates previously to their being 
sent on board a pe that there is any rea- 
son whatever why they should not be made 
very useful seamen ?—Quite so; I think 
that more than three-fourths of those boys 
might be saved by some arrangement of that 
sort, where they might be placed, so that 
they could be made some time or other use- 
ful members of society ; I have often thought 
of the parental law of Paris, a most excellent 
law, which allows parents to send their chil- 
dren, through a magistrate, into a prison, 
to go through a certain discipline, that goes 
on from about three to six months, accord- 
ing to the views of the parents; but the 
other suggestion is much better, of esta- 
blishing something upon the principle of 
the Marine Society to take off those boys, 
so that they may be brought up to the sea 
service; I do think that would be a great 
relief to the cities of London and West- 
minster. 

‘And you think they would be usefully 
employed in the sea service?—Yes: the 
boys that go from the Marine Society are 
very useful boys, and we have generally a 
good character of them afterwards; they 
make very good sailors.” 

_ The second thing proposed for con- 
sideration is the result of education. 
W.H. Bodkin, esq. thinks that boys 
who have had moral instruction are 
those who come the least before cri- 
minal courts. (p. 68.) 

Mr. Alderman Wood speaks thus: 


‘*I wish to make an observation with re- 
ference to a statement which was made by a 
magistrate a few days ago; that, in his opi- 
nion, the circumstance of boys congregating 
together in the national schools tended to 
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produce crime. Now, I have belonged to 
one of those public schools, of which the 
late Mr. Whitbread was the founder, where 
7000 children have been educated, and I 
can state that there has been no instance of 
any one of them being brought up for trial, 
either in Middlesex er in the city of London. 
I have inquired most minutely in every pos- 
sible way, and that is the result of my inqui- 
ries ; and I think that the employment of 
six hours a day, which they have in that 
school, is a very material check to crime.” 

Mr. Sergeant Scriven thinks that 
there is not sufficient discipline sup- 
ported in charity schools, as to indeco- 
rous conduct out of them. (p. 135 ) 

William Davis, esq. says, 

** Have you turned your mind very much 
to juvenile offenders ?—I have, since there 
has been so much outcry, or complaint I 
should say, about juvenile offences. I have 
made particular investigation into the his- 
tory of all the schools I have had to do with, 
which are very extensive, the result enables 
me to say, with the greatest confidence, 
that there is scarcely a lad brought up in 
our schools who has ever been brought be- 
fore a court of justice, that I can with safety 
say; but my attention has been particularly 
drawn, with a view to keeping them to 
school as long as possible, from 12 to 14 
years of age, by which time we hope they 
get their minds tolerably well settled in good 
principles.” 

The Rev. Robert Black decidedly 
expresses a favourable opinion of the 
subsequent conduct of boys educated at 
the national sehools. (p. 112.) 

John Rawlinson, esq. finds, that 
several boys educated at the national 
schools have been brought before him, 
but never a boy educated at the old 
charity schools. (p. 57.) 

Here we shall observe that boys and 
girls were boarded by charity schools, 
because it was found that intercourse 
with the parents at home destroyed the 
effects of the education. 

Mr. Dyer thinks that over-educa- 
tion, through increase of variety and 
desire of luxuries, has produced many 
crimes in shopmen, apprentices, and 
that class (p. 170), and that the majo- 
rity of offenders could read and write. 
(p. 171.) 

We shall now, in conclusion, give 
a short abstract or index of other mat- 
ters touched upon in this momentous 
Report. 

Marine store-shops (for receiving 
stolen goods),—easy access to pawn- 
brokers,—tally-shops, or shops for sell- 
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instalments, are incentives to thieving. 
(p. 93.) The hulk system should be 
totally abolished (102); out-door ap- 
prenticeships very pernicious (115); 
gentlemen’s servants in or out of place 
gain a livelihood by defrauding the un- 
wary at low gambling houses (128). 
Some men who take turnpikes are 
connected with gangs of thieves (155). 
Robberies of gentlemen's houses chiefly 
owing to neglect of servants as to area 

ates (57). Exposure of goods at shop 

oors, another incentive (ibid). Gam- 
bling and spirit-drinking occasion boys 
to thieve. (84.) 

The committal of persons for assault 
is highly reprobated in p. 98. 

Sailors make the best watchmen, 
because they have been used to keep 
watch at night. (g3.) 

The magistrates in general highly 
approve of the punishment of trans- 
portation. Mr. Dyer says, 

‘The value of transportation is this, that 
it relieves the parent society from an ob- 
noxious member, securing it from future 
depredations on his part, and placing him 
in another sphere, where he is, in the first 
place, made sure of occupation, and is there- 
fore saved from the necessity of resorting to 
fresh crime with a view to support, and 
where, in the next place, he may learn the 
value of character and the benefit of indus- 
try, which are the best incentives to reform- 
ation, and thus finally become a valuable 
member ef society.” 


We forbear making any other re- 
marks, than this; that want of em- 
loyment appears to be the chief and 
eading cause of crime. 


——}— 


The Chelsea Pensioner. By the Author of 
The Subaltern. 3 vols, Colburn. 


THE reader will be mistaken if he 
supposes in his simplicity that these 
Tales have reference to that princely 
establishment at Chelsea, where the 
aged and the maimed, the veterans of 
many a well-fought day, find a refuge 
in the decline of life,— 


*¢ Shoulder the crutch, and show how fields 
were won.” 
The establishment from whence these 
histories are gleaned, is altogether fa- 
bulous. It consists of twelve members, 
officers on half-pay; the qualifications 
for election being a service of three 
years spent in the field or before the 
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enemy, One or more wounds, an un- 
blemished character, and a hundred a 
year. It is in the course of an angling 
excursion that the author, himself a 
soldier, forms an acquaintance with 
the president of this “ Little Chelsea,” 
is invited to and shares its hospitalities, 
during which time the Tales are re- 
lated, which form three ¢olerably en- 
tertaining volumes, where truth is 
blended with fiction, and military ad- 
venture is relieved by pathetic inci- 
dents of domestic life. The tales vary 
greatly in point of interest. The first, 
**The Gentle Recruit,” is powerfully 
wrought up, but we have a great dis- 
like to the subject on which the main 
interest is made todepend ; and, more- 
over, we are bound to say that the 
moral tendency of exciting our sym- 
pathy for ‘ incestuous love,” is unques- 
tionably bad. 


“The Day on neutral ground” is 
connected with the late American 
war, and is very agreeably written, the 
circumstances are natural, and are such 
as might have happened in the exist- 
ing situation of the parties. 

Saratoga is out of date; it refers to 
the triumphs and disasters of General 
Burgoyne’s army in the revolutionary 
war, and is related with a minuteness 
of detail well accounting, we think, 
for the heavy eyes and nodding heads 
of the auditors on whom it was in- 
flicted. 

“¢ Maida” follows, and blending more 
of fiction with an animated detail of 
that glorious battle, is more endurable. 
The character of Captain Vernon, 
however, we think and we hope, is 
unnatural. A Pyreneean adventure is 
a short but exceedingly well-told 
sketch, and we recognise more of the 
author of the Subaltern in this sketch 
than in all the rest. 

“‘The Rivals” concludes the series. 
It is an exceedingly pathetic well-told 
tale, of disinterested friendship, and 
heroic self devotion in the ranks of an 
Highland regiment. 

The author of these volumes is the 
Rev. Mr. Gleig ;—qualified by much 
service during the Peninsular war, to 
speak of military subjects with profes- 
sional knowledge and in appropriate 
language,—and eminently qualified by 
his attainments as a scholar to enrich 
every subject on which he writes, by 
the taste of a cultivated mind. 
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The New Forest. By the Author of Bram- 
bletye House. 3 vols. Colbura. 


IN this attempt Mr. Smith has 
trodden new ground, or more properly 
speaking, he has broken from the 
trammels of imitation, and has placed 
his pretensions to originality in a work 
of fiction fairly at issue. On this point 
we will merely observe, that we have 
a strong penallastien of having read in 
our boyhood a novel entitled “* Herms- 
prong, or Man he is Not,” the hero of 
which, an American by birth, and a 
republican by education, may have 
suggested the leading character in the 
fiction before us. The great defects of 
the present work appear to be a want 
of lively and continued interest ; occa- 
sional scenes of true pathos, of genuine 
nature, written with beauty and power, 
might be easily pointed out, but they 
do not redeem the heaviness of the 
whole. If Mr. Smith will excuse a 
bad pun, we would say that his New 
Forest contains too many bores, and 
though he has introduced a lion, pro- 
bably for the sake of variety, yet we 
feel strongly disposed to knock the 
geologist on the head with his own 
mallet, to prostrate the scientific mouth- 
ed landlord, and horsewhip his waiter 
“of the pig coloured hair.” As for the 
bores female, assailing them with more 
gentle violence, we will content our- 
selves with avoiding all contact with 
the exaggerated display of gyneocracy 
in the varied exhibitions of domestic 
government, with which the volumes 
too literally abound. The character 
painted after that of Sir Giles Over- 
reach, though powerfully drawn, is in 
the same strain of unnatural and over- 
wrought excitement. The hero of the 
piece, too, a compound of grammarian, 
ogee philanthropist, and ath- 
ete, will scarcely be a favourite.— 
Mr. S. refers his peculiarities to the 
circumstances of his birth and educa- 
tion; but these, though they may ac- 
count for his oddities, will hardly bring 
him within the pale of our sympathies. 

But we proceed to the more agree- 
able employment of praise. It is in the 
scenes connected with a borderer of 
the New Forest; in the abode of the 
**Captain,” concealing the predatory 
habits of the smuggler under the os- 
tensible character of a farmer,—that 
the talents of Mr. Smith are best exhi- 
bited. Here is all life, animation, in- 
terest, and excitement; here every 
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thing is in perfect harmony, true to 
nature, and in good keeping. The 
daring courage of the men are beauti- 
fully contrasted with feminine gentle- 
ness, modesty, and truth; the reckless 
adventure, the peril, the escape, all 
these, though as it were only incidental 
to the main story, yet appear to us to 
be far the most interesting portions of 
the work. Among those whom a reck- 
less course of dissipation and vice had 
driven to find a shelter and an occupa- 
tion in the home of a smuggler, was 
a youth who is thus graphically de- 
scribed : 

‘* Reclining upon a chair, and holding a 
book in his hand, though with an air of 
abstraction that showed he was not reading 
it, there was another individual in the room, 
but, oh! how unlike those we have been 
describing, and how much exalted by the 
contrast they presented. It was a tall young 
man, whose symmetry of form was percepti- 
ble even through the homely habiliments in 
which he had invested it, evidently for the 
purpose of disguise ; while his fine counte- 
nance, in which sorrow and perhaps vice had 
made manifest inroads, without having been 
able to eclipse its pale beauty, could be com- 
~ to nothing but that of a fallen angel. 

is redundant glossy brown air was thrown 
wildly, and yet not inelegantly, about his 
head ;_ his hin hauds, so dissimilar from 
those of his comrades, were adorned with 
rings; and in spite of the negligence and 
coarseness of his dress, which was adapted 
to the degrading occupation he followed, 
his suavity of manner, his polished language, 
his courteous demeanour, imparted to him a 
certain air of gentility and distinction, of 
which the effect was rather heightened by 
the deep melancholy in which he was gene- 
rally plunged. Gentleman George was his 
common name, although some of his rude 
companions, jealous of the favour shown 
him by the Captain, bestowed upon him the 
less complimentary appellation of George 
the Swell. His generosity, indeed, and a 
courage so reckless as almost to deserve the 
name of desperation, had early endeared him 
to the Captain; whose attachraent had been 
strengthened by his conduct in a sharp af- 
fray with some of the Preventive Service- 
men ; wherein he had received a wound in 
his anxiety to screen and bring off his leader. 
In intrepidity and nobleness of feeling, the 
two men resembled each other; in all other 
respects they were totally dissimilar.” 

We have nothing to add to the ob- 
servations that preceded this extract. 
Although ‘*The New Forest” might 
have done something for a novice, it 
will hardly add to the reputation of 
Mr. Smith. 
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Nicuots’s Aulographs.—Parts 9 to 11. 


OUR attention having been much 
occupied by this valuable and elegant 
work, we have, in ruminating upon it, 
attempted to discover traces, if any, 
between handwriting and character. 
In the Preface the subject has been 
most impartially and ably discussed ; but, 
we should add, without the rashness of 
decision. Nevertheless, there may be 
both indications of temperament and 
character, especially of the former, in 
mere signatures of names. A man full 
of imagination and quick oe 
is far more likely to write a hasty 
scrawl, than a reflecting slow man of 
machine regularity. The proud man 
will more probably write a stately stiff 
legible hand than the humble man, 
who may be satisfied with thinking 
neatness becoming. In the present 
day the gentleman does not choose to 
write like a school-boy ora clerk, but 
adopts, as far as he is able, an easy 
legibility; and a similar opinion pre- 
vailed in the days of Shakspeare, for 
Hamlet says it was deemed a baseness 
to write fair, as statists did; a feeling 
which is certainly declaratory of a con- 
sideration of station, both in the writ- 
ing of the gentleman and the statist. 
It has been said of farmers, that it takes 
them a whole day to write a bill of 
three items; and persons who are in 
the habits of manual labour or exer- 
cise, even as gentlemen, cannot have a 
flexibility of finger, which avoids stiff- 
ness, or, from the nature of their avoca- 
tions or pastimes, a pleasure in writing. 
Gentlemen, therefore, who even ad- 
mitted the inevitable necessity of writ- 
ing, might have deemed it sufficient, if 
they were proud, to have acquired a 
set stately hand, a formal thing, half- 
printing; and have made their letters 
by a process similar to writing Greek. 
When the letters of a word were de- 
tached from each other, that certainly 
was the case. No indications of cha- 
racter can be drawn from such hand- 
writing. It is possible too, that many 
persons never wrote ten letters in a 

ear, and merely got up an engrossing 
ne for occasional business purposes, 
without any studiousness of penman- 
ship. It is certain that the genuine 
writing of Shakspeare is pure engross- 
ing, and of the same character as the 
common charter-writing of two cen- 
turies before him; and as Chaucer’s 
Absalom used to write charters of quit- 
tnce, very possibly a similar parish 
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clerk was Shakspeare’s Schoolmaster. 
Be that as it may, Shakspeare’s testa- 
mentary autograph is nothing but 
charter-gothic. (See No. 11,B.) We 
mean his genuine hand, taken from 
the signature of his will: for we can- 
not admit the Gothic-Italian ‘* William 
Shakspeare his booke,” in the same 
plate, to be free from suspicion. In 
the S (capital) the 2 (small), and other 
Jetters, variations occur; but we do 
not speak with confidence, because we 
know that it was usual for the same 
persons at that period to write two 
different hands; and it is presumptive 
that they did apply the engrossing au- 
tograph to law deeds and business 
writings, and the Italian one to fami- 
liar letters and memorandums. In the 
Italian hand, however, of the zra, the 
capital S is very rarely if ever of the 
Gothic form (as may be seen even in 
the plate quoted), but only a swan- 
neck serpentine demi-spiral, and in 
the presumed Shakspeare the S capital 
and the / and p small are sheer Gothic. 
We have not gone further, because in 
searching all the plates of this work, 
we have not found a solitary instance 
of the capital Gothic or black-letter 
in running or familiar hand; and it is 
upon this circumstance we have found- 
ed our suspicion, which we willingly 
leave open to confutation, because we 
are sure that an exception, if any be 
found, will be exceedingly rare. As 
Shakspeare wrote much we apprehend 
that he either used two different hands, 
or employed an amanuensis; for he 
hardly engrossed all his plays.* That 
his thoughts flowed fast is evident 
from his writings, and his testamen- 
tary Gothic ‘‘by me,” would take up 
twice as many seconds in writing, as 
the same syllables would in running- 
hand. The familiar affectionate term, 
used by Ben Jonson, or some of his 
contemporaries, ‘* Willy Shakspeare,” 
shows that he was a lively, pleasant, 
good-tempered fellow ; but could any 
of his own running-hand manuscripts 
be discovered, we sadly fear that they 
would turn out illegible scrawls, be- 
cause his ideas travelled with the cele- 
rity Of light; and it is improbable that 
he would have allowed himself the 
time which the neatness of the run- 
ning-hand of the day shows to have 
been consumed, even in this familiar 





* Leland (see No. 9, B.) did not write 
his works in black letter. 
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process. To resume. By comparing 
the hand-writing with the tempera- 
ment or character, we can find assimi- 
lations. In the autographs of Eliza- 
beth and his present Majesty, there is 
evident royalty; that of Napoleon is 
like an undulatory flame of fire ; that 
of Wellington, a more mathematical 
form, indicative of cooler constitution. 
Newton and Locke, as deliberative 
characters, formed their letters slowly ; 
and in examining the hands of our ac- 
quaintance, we find a quaint hand in 
a prig, an indifferent schoolboyism in 
some high moral characters, and a 
scrawl in hoity-toity people; but in 
professional hands there is no charac- 
teristic distinction. In short, we be- 
lieve that there may be a ‘ Physio- 
gnomy of Autographs,” and we are not 
singular in that opinion. 


Mr. J. G. Nichols tells us, 


¢« Shenstone says in one of his letters, ¢ I 
want to see Mrs, Jago’s handwriting, that I 
may judge of her temper.’ Lavater, in his 
studies on physiognomy, extended his theo- 
ries from the countenance to the writing ; 
and an ardent disciple published in 1816 a 
small volume, entitled ¢ L’Art de juger du 
Caracteres des Hommes sur leur Ecritures’.” 
Pref. iv.* 


We have before noticed that this 
work is, independently of the Auto- 
graphs, a valuable concise biographi- 
cal collection, because it gives us accu- 
rate characters of the parties. 

We shall make some selections from 
the numbers before us. 


Martin Lutuer.—* The actuating prin- 
ciple of Luther was an undaunted zeal for 
truth ; it frequently led him to extreme vio- 
lence, but his opponents would have yielded 
to no gentle weapons. His heart was ho- 
nest, and his life was pure.” No. 9. A. 

Tuomas Cranmer.—‘ For the temper- 
ance and prudence which moderated his zeal 
whilst in the perilous post of administration 
under the wayward Henry, his enemies have 
the power of charging him with worldiness ; 
but let him not be blamed for those charac- 
teristics, by which alone the success of his 
vast work was insured. Though a recanta- 
tion into which he was trepanned at the ac- 
cession of Mary, exhibited a temporary 
weakness; yet the fortitude and resignation 
which he soon after summoned, when sub- 
mitted to his last trial, fully vindicate his 
character as that of a Christian hero.” 
No. 10. B. 





* There is a curious anecdote of a Mons. 
Jacob, a French autograph collector, in the 
For. Review, No. VII. p. 225. 


The wives of Henry VIII. No. 11. A. 

1. Katnerine of Arracon.—* In a let- 
ter of a correspondent of Margaret of Aus- 
tria, named Gerard du Plaine, Katherine is 
described as being, in 1514, ‘une dame re- 
creative, humaine, et gracieuse.’ In his 
notes on Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson remark- 
ed that her meek sorrows and virtuous dis- 
tress have furnished some scenes which may 
be justly numbered among the greatest ef- 
forts of tragedy.” 


To us her character appears the 
finest instance known of suflering with 
dignity. 

2. Anne Boveyn.—*‘ Mild, lively, and 
thoughtless, she seems to have been formed 
rather to attract, than to maintain affection ; 
to inspire gaiety and kindness, rather than 
confidence or respect.” 


Poor Anne! we think that she re- 
mained a girl after she was a wife,—a 
pretty tittering partner in a dance, but 
devoid of the mind and steadiness suit- 
ed to the conjugal state. Henry hada 
strong mind, and by persons of that 
character mere playthings are soon de- 
spised. 

3. Jans Seymoun.—‘‘ She was humble, 
discreet, and loyal.” . 

4. Anna or Creve.—‘‘For her ready 
consent to the separation, Anna has incurr- 
ed the imputation of a mean spirit, but her 
conduct bears certainly the character of 
good sense, both in her perception of the 
danger to which she was exposed, and in 
her refusal, after the affront she had receiv- 
ed, to return to Flanders. Of her real feel- 
ings, however, we have no means of judg- 
ing. 

5 KatuarinE Howarp.—* Of her no 
autograph is known.” 

6. Katuertne Parr. She is described 
by Sir John Hayward as a woman of great 
beauty, adorned with many excellent virtues, 
especially humility, the beauty of all others,” 

Here we shall leave this work, and 
can say conscientiously, that ‘it is cu- 
rious, interesting, and valuable. While 
the Antiquary feasts upon the plates, 
the Philosopher and the Historian will 
find in the biographical sketches much 
upon which he will wish to meditate, 
and often all that he will wish to re- 
member; for, if individuals have not 
distinctive peculiarities which render 
them conspicuous, only that which is 
common to the species, it is waste of 
time to study them minutely. There 
are men, very great men, who have 
perhaps only one or two peculiarities, 
Marlborough, for instance; he was a 
Jew, as to his failings, and that was 
all. He never said or did a foolish 
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thing. Newton crouched to those 
above him, and spurned those below 
him. Cromwell was a consummate 

eneral in civil as well as military life. 
Fatellectually he had noerror. Charles 
the First was a victim of irretrievable 
circumstances. Elizabeth was a virago 
in the real classical sense of the word. 


—@— 


Archdeacon Coxe’s Memoirs of the Adminis- 
tration of the Right Honourable Henry 
Pelham. 

(Continued from p. 45.) 

WE now resume our remarks on 
this valuable addition to our national 
history. At the conclusion of our last 
review, we adduced the account of the 
extraordinary revolution in the cabi- 
net, during the rebellion of 1745, as 
an instance of the skill and felicity 
with which the venerable writer had 
employed his rich store of original ma- 
terials. In the same manner he has 
elucidated the various transactions of 
the period; and by means of docu- 
mentary evidence, he has succeeded in 
throwing a light equally novel and sa- 
tisfactory, even on points with which 
the public was previously considered 
to be the best acquainted. Among 
these we may particularize the struggle 
for the nomination of Mr. Pelham to 
the management of the Treasury, in 
Opposition to the wishes and endea- 
vours of the royal favourite Lord Car- 
teret, afterwards Lord Granville. The 
curious and characteristic correspond- 
ence of the veteran statesman Lord 
Orford, with his protegé and pupil 
Mr. Pelham, will be al with much 
interest from the information it affords 
relative to the state of parties, and the 
views of individuals. Equal interest 
will doubtless be taken in the detail 
which is given of the continual bicker- 
ings between the Pelhams and Lord 
Carteret, the contentions for the mas- 
tery in the cabinet, and the intrigue 
which at last terminated in his exclu- 
sion from office, though not from the 
favour and confidence of the Sovereign. 

On the disastrous change in public 
affairs, which commenced with the 
defeat of the British and their allies at 
Fontenoy; the descent of the Pre- 
tender’s son in Scotland ; the singular 
events which marked that crisis; the 
daring march of the rebels into Eng- 
land; and the various fortunes of the 
Rebellion, until its final extinction, 
the researches of Archdeacon Coxe 
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have left us little to desire. He has 
enabled us to trace the causes that gave 
character and consistency to an enter- 
_— which, till the invasion of France 

y the exile of Elba, was regarded as 
perhaps the most singular and striking 
in the course of modern history. 

Another transaction of especial im- 
portance, though little known in de- 
tail, was the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
The misfortunes by which it was pre- 
ceded and indeed occasioned, and the 
Negociations and arrangements which 
led to the signature of the prelimina- 
ries, have never before been so dis- 
tinctly, soably, and so fully developed. 
The same remark will apply to the 
statement of transactions after the sig- 
nature of the preliminaries; to the de- 
scription of domestic affairs at the con- 
clusion of the definitive treaty ; and to 
the detail of the financial and other 
arrangements, rendered necessary by 
the transition from war to peace. 
Among these, a prominent place is 
due to the plan of Mr. Pelham for the 
reduction of the interest on the na- 
tional debi, and the simplification of 
the public funds. 

We may advert to the long and in- 
tricate negotiation for securing to the 
Archduke Joseph the reversion of the 
Imperial Crown, by effecting his elec- 
tion as King of the Romans, during 
the life-time of the Emperor his father. 
This point, which was so long a Jead- 
ing principle in the policy of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, is represented in all its 
aspects and bearings, and furnishes a 
curious episode in the history of diplo- 
macy. 

r. Pelham shows the expediency, 
indeed necessity, of continental war- 
fare and alliances, in the following 
words : 


** As a commercial people, the British 
are at all times interested in the preservation 
of peace. We are bound therefore to neg- 
lect no expedient calculated to preserve peace. 
But that peace must be precarious, which 
depends on the will of a single Prince or 
State; and to controul the will, we must 
restrain the power. How is this to be ac- 
complished? Certainly, by forming such a 
defensive confederacy among the European 
states most likely to remain well disposed 
towards us, as may render it dangerous for 
any power to disturb the genera! tranquil- 
lity, by attacking one of its neighbours. Of 
the disposition of the Dutch we are certain ; 
of that which prevails in Germany, we can 
hardly entertain a doubt, for I believe that 
scarcely an iustance is on record, in which 
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that empire has been the aggressor. A 
defensive alliance, therefore, between the 
States General, the empire, and this nation, 
should therefore be as strongly cemented as 
possible; and that the empire may be an 
efficient ally, we should adopt all practicable 
methods to prevent disunion among the 
members, constituting that great and for- 
midable body; for, while it remains united 
and in close confederacy with the Dutch and 
us, no power, I believe, will venture to 
break the peace of Europe. Should differ- 
ences arise, the parties concerned will ter- 
minate them amicably, through our media- 
tion, rather than incur our resentment by 
an appeal to arms,” ii. 152. 


It is not in our power to enter into 
the particular details of Mr. Pelham’s 
foreign policy. If it failed, as it did at 
Fontenoy, because the Dutch did not 
fight, the Austrians were benevolent 
spectators of the battle, and the Eng- 
lish had not only to pay all, but to 
fight all (i. 361), it was no fault of the 
Minister. There is a wide difference 
between sham soldiers and right ear- 
nest soldiers; between puppet gene- 
rals and intellectual generals ; beuween 
arms that only carry firelocks, and arms 
that also shoot them off. 

The foreign policy of the Pelhams 
resolves the problem concerning the 
expediency of a national antipathy to 
France. If France is contented with 
its own boundaries, and aids the ba- 
lance of power, aggression is both un- 
just and erroneous. If not, it must be 
phlebotomized and physicked, like other 
insane subjects. 

Such are the leading facts and events 
on which the labours of the Archdea- 
con have been exerted, with his usual 
success, in this species of composition. 
Numerous others of minor importance 
still, however, remain unnoticed, for 
which a reference tnust be made to the 
work itself. Indeed no reader, who 
has not devoted some time to the peru- 
sal of these volumes, can consider 
himself as accurately and perfectly ac- 
quainted with the later portion of our 
annals. ; 

In a well drawn character of Mr. 
Pelham, the venerable author observes, 


‘In his public character, he was uni- 
formly moderate and disinterested ; and, it 
is mentioned to his honour, by almost the 
only author who has treated him with ob- 
loquy, that he lived without abusing his 
power, and died poor, In a word, Mr. Pel- 


ham may be ranked among the few ministers, 


who enjoyed at once the esteem of the So- 
vereign, the confidence of the Parliament, 
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the respect of opposition, and the love of 
the people. Without the natural gifts of a 
great orator, he always spoke with good 
sense and effect ; and his speeches, though 
rarely marked with bursts of eloquence, or 
decorated with rhetorical graces, were re- 
markable for judgment and perspicuity.”” 

In commemorating this work as the 
latest production of the estimable au- 
thor, we must pay a tribute of applause 
to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
the late Earl of Chichester, and the 
Honourable Charles Watson, for the 
benefit which they have conferred on 
the cultivators of British History, by 
the liberal communication of their fa- 
mily papers and correspondence. 


Adventures of a King’s Page. By the Au- 
thor of Almack’s Revisited. 3 vols. Col- 
burn. 

THE title of this book is an ‘ ad- 
captandum” attempt to give currency 
to a work insufficient of itself to at- 
tract a sufficient share of public atten- 
tion. The volumes are written in ex 
tremely bad taste, and make as many 
daring inroads into private life as could 
gratify the most malignant appetite 
for slander, or afford a vent for the 
most disappointed of the worst pas- 
sions. 

Illnature is the substitute for wit— 
unsparing satire stands in the place of 
humour—every thing bears the stamp 
of coarse exaggeration ; nor do we be- 
lieve that there is any thing in the 
world of fashion from which the au- 
thor affects to take his characters that 
bears the slightest resemblance to the 
monsters of vice, the creatures of ab- 
surdity, or the unprincipled libertines, 
male and female, with which his pages 
are crowded—heartlessness and frivo- 
lity there may be, and the method em- 
ployed for killing time by the world of 
fashion, may be unworthy of rational, 
to say nothing of immortal beings ; 
but we disdain to believe that such 
** doings” as are here described, have 
ever been perpetrated in patrician 
circles, or that such “ sayings” as are 
here reported, have ever been uttered 
in fashionable society. And yet withal, 
the author of these volumes is no ordi- 
nary writer; would that his taste were 
= to his power—would that the 
talents he has here misemployed were 
dedicated to a more honourable use 
and service, and we should be the first 
to hail and welcome him in a high, if 
not the first class of imaginative writers. 
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There is something puerile, too, in 
the use of modern languages, brought 
in so palpably for the purpose of excit- 
ing the reader’s astonishment. Dutch, 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian, 
figure in various pages. ‘To be an ac- 
complished linguist, is certainly desir- 
able for a gentleman, but to parade a 
few phrases for the —* of display 
in the pages of a Novel, is a further 
indication of that want of taste so con- 
spicuous in this writer, and for which 
no talent is sufficient to atone. 


—}—. 


Modern Methodism unmasked, in a Letter to 
the Rev. Richard Warner. By a Layman. 
8v0, pp. 61. 


KNOWING that an age of enthu- 
siasm is always followed by an age of 
infidelity and profligacy, and that fa- 
naticism has always failed in the at- 
tempt to produce a golden age, i. e. a 


. race of men without vice or misery, 


we have upon philosophical and histo- 
rical grounds waged war against the 
surpassing folly of modern fanatics, 
whose system has neither the benefit 
of the life that now is, nor of that 
which is to come. 

As to the enthusiasm to which this 
elaborate and sound pamphlet refers, 
we think that denomination of me- 
thodism ‘‘ as a satanic form of godli- 
ness,” is too harsh, for we believe that 
good only was intended by Whitfield 
and Wesley. Religion was neglected ; 
they thought that pokers were wanted 
to stir up the dull fire, and sponta- 
neously performed the office of them. 
They knew nothing of philosophy, or 
the history of man, nor had they seen 
the remark of Sir Isaac Newton, that 
infidelity is permitted by Providence 
to have a teinporary sway, that religion 
may become purer in the end. This 
good can never be effected by exhibit- 
ing religion in caricature, and uttering 
opinions worse than unwise. We shall 
only recapitulate a few from our au- 
thor, to vindicate our strictures. 

They allegate that murder is com- 
mitted because men are of regular and 
moral habits! See p. 24. 

They justify adultery, from Christ's 
dismissal of the erring woman. See 
p- 29. 

In their use of homely figures to 
illustrate their meaning, they say (with 
a levity and profaneness which make 
our blood run cold) that ** God has 
given up business to his son.” See p. 26. 


Their theological errors, enumerated 
by our own authors, are most gross. 
But we shall haste to conclude, for 
the subject is disgusting. The pam- 
phlet exhibits such flagrant instances 
of folly and eccentricity, as only cha- 
racterize insanity itself; aud, until dark- 
ness be more valuable than light, and 
disease than health, such stark staring 
mad aberrations of intellect must de- 

rive virtue of wisdom, and piety of 
aioe. 

We must be understood to speak 
thus in pity only; for, however erro- 
neous may be the system, and knavish, 
and foolish, and immoral the conduct, 
of some of its advocates, we believe 
that among its patrons have been phi- 
lanthropists who, under wiser notions, 
would have done honour to any age or 


country. 
ene 


Practical Remarks on Modern Paper, with 
an Introductory Account of its former Sub- 
stitutes ; also Olservations on Writing 
Inks, the Restoration of Iliegitle Manu- 
scripts, and the Preservation of Important 
Deeds from the destructive effects of Damp. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 119. 

WHAT body is to soul, paper is to 
manuscript, and if the former dies pre- 
maturely, the latter will infallibly die 
along with it. A good healthy consti- 
tution is therefore indispensably neces- 
sary for the longevity of the paper 
body. Truism as this is, it neverthe- 
less appears that certain imitative mat- 
ters, as if of woven snow, and just as 
thawable, are manufactured under the 
denomination of writing paper, and 
miralile dictu, end their lives prema- 
turely by suicide, as despondents; or 
by evanescence, as ghosts. 

The marvellous by which this is ef- 
fected, is the use of chemical bleachers, 
especially chlorine gas (p. 81). The 
best — is that of unbleached flax, 
as will appear from the following ac- 
count of the measures, taken by the 
Bank of England, and which, from 
the interest likely to be taken on the 
subject by our readers, we extract at 
length: 

«¢ Some years ago, the Bank of England 
instituted a very important inquiry on the 
question of the prevention of forgeries ; and, 
while we shudder at the multitude of victims 
which that establishment claimed as their 
trophies, we must give the association all 
due praise for the readiness she shewed, 
though tardy, to listen to the various sug- 
gestions and plans of scientific and ingenious 
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men. Happily, since the abolition of one- 
pound notes, this crime, with respect to 
Bank of England notes, has become exceed- 
ingly rare; and, though the public did not 
give the Bank of England much credit for 
her exertions, we believe that this very in- 
vestigation cost the Bank upwards of 24,0001. 
and we have this on the best authority, 
namely, from one of the Commissioners en- 
gaged in the inquiry. Multifarious and 
truly ingenious were many of the devices 
submitted to the inspection of the members; 
and a great many of these very curious and 
singular specimens were presented to me. 
‘The projects were numefous and diversified. 
The paper, water-mark, devices, and orna- 
ments, all displayed talent and ingenuity. 
The best paper submitted, as far as I could 
judge, was that of unbleached flax. It is 
indeed a stout and tough material; and, in 
the specimen I have, the paper is semi- 
transparent; and seemed to be amoug the 
most tangible methods submitted. Some 
of the paper, when held up between the eye 
and the light, discovered a copy of the 
bank-note, either in white letters on a red 
ground, or black letters on a similar ground, 
or a combination of both,—a device by ma- 
chinery, which, every time the points fell 
on the copper-plate, described a new form 
or figure, the changes being innumerable ; 
but many of these specimens being assigned 
to one of the Bank engravers, were returned 
with fac-similes so perfect, that the inge- 
nious authors of the devices could not dis- 
criminate their own originals; and some of 
them actually took away with them the fac- 
similes by mistake, for what they believed 
to be their peculiar creation ; and it is quite 
astonishing to observe, in one specimen, 
what a remarkable approximation is made to 
the curves and figures, resulting from me- 
chanism, by the mere manual dexterity of 
the engraver. 

*¢ Sir William Congreve’s patent triple 
paper was duly estimated, and has been, in 
sume cases, adopted for English provincial 
notes, though we cannot at all give to it 
our honest recommendation, because we 
have seen a local note separated into three 
distinct films, one of these severing the Go- 
vernment stamp completely from its frontis- 
piece. Perkins and Heath’s  steel-plate, 
with its elegant curves and whirls, though 
ingenious and beautiful, was of necessity 
abandoned. 1 have a specimen of wood-cut 
letters, which had their place also in the 
inquiry, excelling even the most beautiful 
copper-plate. One of the most beautiful 
suggestions connected with this interesting 
investigation, was that of the impress of 
a duck’s foot, which it was contended was 
subject to interminable variation. In the 
whole course of this curious and important 
question, the most tangible and efficient plan, 
and that most likely tu succeed, was a pro- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1829. 
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position to combine in one the most finished 
specimens of copper-plate and wood en- 
graving, and of typography, and from this 
combivation of the most beautiful gems of 
the first artists and type-founders, to stereo- 
type the specimen by a cast in stucco com- 
municated to a metallic allay. 

** Such was the plausible and ingenious 
plan suggested by Messrs. Applegarth and 
Cowper, and they had even invented a me- 
tallic composition, which would not change 
or shrink by alternations of temperature ; 
but, with all these circumstances, and the 
aid of their steam printing engine, these 
ingenious individuals could not engage to 
supply perfect fac-similes to the full amount 
of the desiderata of the Bank, which we be- 
lieve required no less than a daily supply of 
80,000, and, on occasion of the payment of 
the dividends, to about 120,000. The very 
simplicity of their note-engraving, while it 
might give facilities to the commission of 
forgery, also affords the means of securing 
fac-similes of their notes, and renders there- 
fore more facile the method of detection. 
We understand that four engravers are at 
constant work; four new plates are daily” 
presented, and after the required supply is 
struck off, the plates are cast aside; and it 
is certainly extraordinary that such an exact 
similitude should be maintained from day to 
day by four different artists. In a more 
complex and finished engraving, it would be 
impossible to maintain this integrity and 
identity, and supply the vast quantity neces- 
sary to meet the demand.” 


The ink which Mr. Murray found 
triumphant over the most violent che- 
mical agencies, and of whose per- 
manence in valuable records there can 
be no doubt, is this: 


<¢ J ounce of nitrate of silver in solution, 
1 ounce of nitrate of iron in solution, 
4 ounce of prussiate of ammonia in so- 
lution, 
% ounce of tincture of galls. 

‘* A portion of finely levigated Indian ink 
and gum arabic were added to these ingre- 
dients. The fluid ounce is to be here un- 
derstood.” 


Mr. Murray then exposes the bad 
composition of modern inks. 

For the restoration of illegible ma- 
nuscripts Mr. Murray recommends the 
following process : 


‘* Very finely powdered chlorate, or oxy- 
muriate of potassa, was mixed with the tinc- 
ture of galls, and applied hot to the manu- 
script with a sponge, and when dry lime- 
water was passed over the surface. ‘The ap- 
plication of the tincture of galls, combined 
with oxymuriate of potassa, may he re- 
peated; and I should recommend those ap- 
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plications by means of a sponge, to be made 
in a manner similar to that of printing-ink to 
the types, in the case of the printing-press, 
rather than that the sponge should be 
wiped over the manuscript.” 

In p. 105 Mr. Murray gives us a 
mode of so preparing paper as to render 
writing permanent : 

‘* Paper was stained with acetate of iron, 
and, when completely dry, manuscript was 
communicated by writing on it with tincture 
of galls, having dissolved in it, at a tempe- 
rature of 150° Fahrenheit, powdered gum- 
mastic. Such a record must needs be per- 
manent, and may be safely recommended.” 

The mode by which manuscripts 
are to be preserved from damp, is by 
wrapping them in envelopes of cotton 
or woollen cloth, saturated with quick- 
lime and sulphate of soda, dissolved in 
water. See pp. 106-107. 

We can confidently recommend this 
work as being exceedingly useful ; and 
we most sincerely hope that the atten- 
tion of the Legislature will be attracted 
to its momentous contents, and enact- 
ments be made, which will redress the 
grievances mentioned. If weights and 
measures were deemed worthy of legis- 
lative attention, the conservation of 
manuscripts and records is equally so, 
onaccount oftheir frequent importance, 
as evidence, and on other accounts. 


—@— 
Simplicity of Health: exemplified by Hor- 
tator. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 12mo. 


THE second edition of this neat lit- 
tle volume has made its appearance 
under circumstances which argue but 
little in favour of the critical acumen 
of the intellectual fraternity of Book- 
sellers. 


‘When I had it ready for the press,” 
says the author, ‘ the Booksellers received 
my proposals so coldly, that I abandoned 
all thoughts of publication, It thus lay 
condemned to obscurity, when I luckily 
thought of requesting Mr. Abernethy to 
look over my manuscript. He kindly com- 
plied, and having read it, he said, * Your 
suggestions and advice are in general judi- 
cious, and would, if acted upon, greatly con- 
tribute to the preservation of health.’ ” 


This testimony, from such an autho- 
rity, determined our author to print, 
and at the expiration of three weeks 
from its appearance, he received notice 
from his publisher that a second edi- 
tion ool be necessary. This is the 
work before us, and alter the favour- 


able testimony of so distinguished a 
member of the profession, we have the 
less hesitation in assuring our readers 
that it is a work from which they may 
derive both benefit and amusement, as 
containing directions for promoting 
that greatest of all blessings, health, 
which are given in a clear and perspi- 
cuous manner. 

The subject is divided into twenty- 
four chapters, to which is annexed a 
review of Cornaro’s Treatise, altoge- 
ther forming a neat little volume. 


en See 


An Explanatory Key to a Map of England 
and Wales ; including a brief’ Description 
of the Counties, Places, and Rivers, laid 
down init ; and also miscellaneous inform- 
ation, chiefly historical and biographical. 
Designed for the use of Young Persons, 
By Robert Dymond and William Dawson, 
Surveyors, Exeter. Longman. 


AMONG the geographical studies 
of young persons, that of obtaining an 
intimate and correct acquaintance with 
the leading features of their own coun- 
try, is the most important. Every well- 
executed plan for rendering the sons 
and daughters of Britain familiar with 
the exact situation of its places and ri- 
vers is therefore entitled to praise. The 
Map which this Key illustrates has 
this great object in view. It is design- 
ed on the new method of designating 
places and rivers by numerals and let- 
ters instead of by names. The plan, 
we think, is a good one ; for the recol- 
lection of our own youthful studies in 
geography reminds us that we were 
ofien able to point out the locality of 
places, and trace a stream in its pro- 
gress by seeing their names, while we 
were at a loss to fix their exact situa- 
tion without this aid. The method 
adopted in this Map will therefore ex- 
pedite the acquisition of knowledge, 
and imprint it on the mind when it is 
once there. We approve also of the 
extensive scale on which it is designed, 
and its freedom from those dark sha- 
dows which are too prevalent in mo- 
dern maps, and which make it a task 
of most anxious and often unavailing 
labour to discover the places laid down 
in them. The Explanatory Key which 
describes the places and rivers of each 
county seems drawn up with ability, 
and with an attention to the wants of 
scholars, and, together with the Map, is 
a very useful addition to our stock of 
geographical literature. 
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Miscellanies, in two Parts: 1. Prose; 2. 
Verse. By William Mavor, LL.D. Author 
of many popular Works for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. With a Por- 
trait. 8vo. pp. 512. Longman. 


Dr. MAVOR introduces his prose 
Miscellanies with the following Ad- 
vertisement, which, from a well-known 
author, will supersede the necessity of 
any remarks of our own. 


«‘In committing,” says he, ‘* these Mis- 
cellanies in prose to the press, in their pre- 
sent corrected and augmented form, the au- 
thor considers that he is in some measure 
discharging a debt of gratitude to an indul- 
gent public for long-continued patronage, 
and at the same time recording his unalter- 
ed devotion tu the interests of the rising ge- 
neration. Few indeed have written more 
than he has done for the instruction or 
amusement of young persons; or, let him 
thankfully add, with more uniform encou- 
ragement; and he desires no other epitaph 
to mark his grave than—Here lies the chil- 
dren’s friend, a title conferred on him by 
some respectable critics, before he had es- 
tablished so many claims to this enviable 
distinction. 

*¢ Here he takes his leave,—with fervent 
wishes, that what was chiefly intended for 
private use, may continue to be of some 
public benefit. This is the only meed to 
which the writer aspires ; it is the fame that 
will be dearest to his heart.” 


A few pages of what the author calls 
Egotisms and Reflections, and said to 
be taken promiscuously from a large 
collection of ** Remarks” on the sub- 
jects of life and manners, of laws and 
government, of religion and morals, 
and intended to form a posthumous 
work, conclude this handsome volume. 

The portrait is extremely well en- 
graved by Turner, from a painting by 
Saxon, and is said to be a striking fike- 
ness. 


—— 


We are happy to bear testimony to the 
laudable exertions of the Rev. Georce West, 
on the formation of Friendly Societies upon 
Mr. Becher’s Plan, as evinced in his (Mr. 
West’s) Observations illustrating in a popular 
Jorm the stability and security of the system 
adopled in founding the Friendly Society on 
light and scientific principles, for the district 
of Farnham, in the County of Surrey. 





A most adroit skill and ingenious versa- 
tility of argument are exhibited in the Na- 
tural History [it should be Vindication] of 
Enthusiasm ; for the author considers it to 
be the probable attendant of a new develope- 
ment of the powers uf Christianity, and only 
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bad, when allied to malign passions (p. 11.) 
But when was the time when these passions 
did not accompany Enthusiasm, if it was op- 
posed? According to history never. In a 
recent provincial journal, it is stated, that 
one of the jurors upon the trial of Martin 
the incendiary of York Minster (which juror 
was a fanatical preacher), observed after- 
wards, ‘* that it would have been a good 
thing if he had burnt down the whole of it.” 
According to history this irrational enthu- 
siasm inflames the lower-orders to mad- 
ness, who then, in the language of the ar- 
ticles of war, proceed to * kill, burn, and de- 
stroy.” Moreover, au age of enthusiasm is 
always followed by one of infidelity. Such 
history shows to be the results of attempt- 
ing to produce a golden age by fanaticism, 
It ruins the cause which it advocates, 





Potamology : a tabular description of the 
principal Rivers throughout the world, is a 
very useful geographical chart. None are 
admitted to notice but such as are above 300 
miles long, excepting the Thames, whose 
commercial importance has rendered it ne- 
cessary to include it in the list. It men- 
tions the source of the streams noticed ; 
enumerates the names of the cities or towns 
on or near its banks, and the tributary 
streams; exhibits its commercial import- 
ance, and the various lengths assigned to 
different writers, and furnishes the latitude 
and longitude. We shall anxiously wait for 
the tables of the rivers of Great Britain and 
Ireland; they will be of the greatest conve- 
uience and importance. 





The object of Clark’s new system of treat- 
ing the Human Teeth is, apparently, to re- 
commend an anodyue cement, invented by 
the author, for the cure of tooth-ache and 
tic doloreux. Cases are subjoined, and va- 
rious useful information concerning the 
teeth given in the body of the pamphlet. 





Dr. Forster’s new work On the exciting 
Cause of Epidemic Diseases contains a re- 
markable catalogue of nearly all the Plagues 
and Pestilences which have heen recorded in 
history, compared with the approach of 
comets, the bursting out of volcanoes, and 
other atmospheric and celestial commotions 
which have accompanied them. The opi- 
nion that comets are signs of pestilence is 
not altogether new, being adopted and de- 
fended with great ability by Kepler and 
other astronomers of early times. 





Burrer’s Gradual Primer, and Grada- 
tions in Reading and Spelling, are arranged 
upon an entirely new and original plan, by 
which dissyllables are rendered as easy as 
monosyllables. They will be useful to the 
junior classes in schools. 
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PanoraMa or ConsTANTINOPLE. 


Aug.2\. This day we had a private view 
of a new Panorama of Constantinople, 
painted by that talented artist and proprie- 
tor, Mr. Burford. At this time, when the 
capital of Islamism is threatened by a semi- 
barbarous and hostile army, and when all 
Europe is anxiously awaiting the result of 
the struggle, the subject chosen is one of 
peculiar interest, and cannvt fail to be an 
object of public attraction. The city so 
celebrated in history, and so beautiful to the 
eye of the distant spectator, resplendent as 
it is with glittering minarets, lofty domes, 
and gorgeous palaces, could not fail to call 
forth the utmost powers of the artist; and 
the adscititious objects which his own in- 
vention has superacded, to bring up the fore- 
ground of the picture, show how competent 
he was for the undertaking. The view is 
taken from Leander’s tower in the sea of 
Marmora; so that the spectator appears as 
if surrounded by Constantinople and its 

‘suburbial vicinities on the European and 
Asiatic sides of the Lake. The tower 
of Leander, as the fore part of the pic- 
ture, is a prominent object, and admi- 
rably calculated to throw the surrounding 
scenery into distance. The ships of war, and 
the aquatic procession of the Grand Seig- 
nor, materially contribute to the pictorial 
illusion and scenic effect. From Leander’s 
tower, near which the present drawing was 
taken, the view of the city is surpassingly 
magnificent; in front lies the sea of Mar- 
mora, whose immense and tranquil surface is 
usually covered with vessels of all sizes and 
nations, intermixed with the splendidly 
carved and gilt barges of the Turks, and 
the innumerable piades or light passage- 
wherries continually passing to and from 
the suburbs. From the very edge of the 
water to the summit of its seven hills, 
which, as well as the intermediate valleys, 
are covered with houses, rises the city; on 
the extreme point stands the seraglio, sur- 
rounded by lofty embattled walls, with its 
domes, kiosks, terraces, &c. clustered in 
splendid confusion, the pure white colour 
of which finely contrasts with the dark 
green of the gigantic cypresses in the gar- 
dens. Above all towers the proudly swell- 
ing dome of Santa Sophia, the more lofty 
and imposing mosque of Sultan Achmet, 
and the mosques of successive sultans, ri- 
valling each other in splendour. All around, 
towers, palaces, domes, slender pointed 
minarets, glittering crescents, and lofty 
trees, mingle with the houses in the 
richest groups. The populous suburbs of 
Pera, Gelata, and Tophana, forming a noble 
sweep on the opposite side of the harbour ; 
the winding shores thickly planted with 
cypress, and studded with palaces and kiosks, 
in every style of architecture; the canal of 
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the Bosphorus, with the Asiatic towns of 
Scutari and Calcedone, backed hy the lofty 
chain of Mount Olympus, combine to form 
ascene of splendid magnificence. 

The views of this panorama were copied 
from drawings taken on the spot by the late 
Mr. Barker, to whom Mr. Burford was a 

upil, and not from the engravings in M. 
Melling’s ** Voyage Pittoresque de Con- 
stantinople,” as stated by the Times news- 
paper of the 22d inst. 





CosmoraMa, REGENT STREET. 

The Views now exhibiting are of the most 
diversified and interesting character; but 
the Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, as it ap- 
peared in Oct. 1822, perhaps transcends, 
as a work of art, all its predecessors. It is 
painted by M. Schall, and the view is taken 
from the heights of the Chateau St. Elme, 
situated on the western side of Naples. Op- 
posite to the spectator, a little to the right, 
he sees the steeple of the church of Santa 
Maria de Concorde, a convent of the Carme- 
lites; and stil! more to the right St. Cathe- 
rine de Sienna, a convent for nuns. At one of 
the extremities of the mull, or pier, is the 
light-house, to direct vessels during the 
night. The burning volcano presents a scene 
of the most awful grandeur. We shrink, as 
it were, ** with inward horror’ from the de- 
vastating scene before us. The mind can 
scarcely divest itself of the terrible reality, 
so perfect is the illusion. The powers of 
mechanism have been called tothe aid of the 
painter's art; and instead of beholding the 
still life which a mere picture presents, 
we perceive incessant belchings and undu- 
lating masses of smoke and flame. The 
burning crater appears to view; the heavens 
are wrapt in awful obscuration ; and the sur- 
rounding sea and tops of the distant turrets 
are ever and anon irradiated with the flicker- 
ing blaze. 

There are also thirteen other views ; 
all of which possess considerable merit. 
Tie view of the interior of Trinity Cha- 
pelin Canterbury Cathedral, painted by Du- 
peux, will afford the highest gratifica- 
tion to the admirers of the pointed style 
of architecture. Here the spectator may be- 
hold the massy clustered columns, the florid 
capitals, and decorated screens, for which 
this celebrated chapel is so distinguished ; 
and the skill of the artist has certainly pro- 
duced the happiest effect. ‘The Cathedrals 
of St. Paul, and St. Peter, by the same 
artist, though in another style of architec- 
ture, are not the less pleasing. The other 
views have already been noticed in our pages. 
See Part. i. p. 540. 





St, Perer’s, at THE Diorama. 
At the present time there are in London 
two exhibitions of this pride and orna- 
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ment of the Catholic church, which may 
be said to surpass, in magnitude, eleva~ 
tion, and beauty, every Christian edifice in 
existence, or on record. ‘The one is at 
the Diorama, in Regent’s Park; and the 
other at the Cosmorama, in Regent Street. 
The former is painted by Dupeux; and the 
latter is the production of Bouton. Both 
these views have their respective merits; 
the gorgeous columns and stupendous 
arches, the rich mouldings and splendid 
colouring, the numerous statues and basso- 
relievus, and other various ornaments, are 
cleverly and judiciously represented: but in 
all these exhibitions, where visual illusion is 
intended to be the chief object, general 
effect is every thing; and if we were called 
upon to say which of the two was the 
happiest in this respect, we should not he- 
sitate one moment in giving the palm of 
superiority to the Cosmorama. Tie effect 
of distance, so absolutely necessary in such 
an immense range of building, is most won- 
derfully thrown into the general view, and 
the receding perspective is in admirable 
keeping. Now in this point the Diorama 
has in a great measure failed. The distance 
is not sufficiently thrown into the perspec- 
tive, and the effect is partly lost. The 
length of building has been too much for 
the artist’s skill; and he has in vaiu intro- 
duced in the distance his diminutive figures. 
Their doll-like appearance is not in keeping 
with the apparent nearness of the distant 
extremity of the cathedial. Evena mile’s dis- 
tance would scarcely reduce the human figure 
to such comparative diminutiveness; and of 
this the artist may convince himself by ob- 
serving the people walking on Primrose-hill, 
as he looks from the windows of his own 
building. It is true that the cosmoramic 
view is aided by the magnifying powers of 
the glass, which materially adds to the dis- 
tant perspective; while the Diorama is a 
simple painting, intended, by the skilful dis- 
tribution of light and shade, to present the 
semblance of reality; but it is perfectly im- 
material to the spectator what means are 
adopted; that which presents the most 
powerful illusion in the tout ensemble, if ac- 
companied by correctness of detail, must 
approach the nearest to the object intended ; 
otherwise a mere theatrical scene, or a draw- 
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ing-room painting, would answer every pur- 
pose. 

In addition to the above painting of St. 
Peter’s at the Diorama, there is a view of 
Tuiers, a village in the province of Au- 
vergne, about 220 miles S. E. of Paris. 
Here the artist has most happily succeeded 
in the objects intended—perspective effect 
and pictorial illusion. The fore-ground and 
the distant view are admirably contrasted. 
The bridge of St. John and the old wooden 
house, the convents and other buildings 
rising above each other on the mountain’s 
side, are charming specimens of the pic- 
turesque. ‘The smoke rising from a chimney, 
and the water gliding through a bank of 
granite stones, which appearances are ef- 
fected by means of moving canvass at the 
back of the picture, wonderfully add to the 
pleasing scene. 





Atkinson's Gothic Ornaments.—We have 
already given our opinions of this useful pub- 
lication. No.9 and 10 have just been pub- 
lished. They consist of many beautiful spe- 
cimens of Gothic ornaments in the Lady 
Chapel, Ely Cathedral, consisting of crockets, 
finials, bosses, and mouldings, which or- 
nament the arches, pediments, cornices, 
brackets, &c. of that fine ecclesiastical 
structure. ‘To the admirers of Gothic 
Architecture, and to artists especially, these 
specimens will afford much gratification. 





The Rustic Wreath, from a Picture by 
W. F. Witherington, in the possession of 
G. Moraut, Esq. reflects considerable credit 
on the painter. It is admirably copied in 
mezzotinto by Mr. G. H. Phillips. 





Mr. Correy Fievpinec has published a 
marine piece, pleasingly composed, which is 
said to be a view at Brighton; but the 
town is scarcely to be discovered through 
the gloomy atmosphere. It is well engraved 


by Mr. C. G. Lewis. 





Mr. J. Mitts has painted and engraved in 
mezzotinto a very pleasing print of Viola, in 
Twelfth Night. The composition is highly 
creditable to this ingenious artist; and the 
print has the merit, too, of being a good 
likeness of Miss M. Tree. 


—_— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Just Published, or nearly Ready for 
Publication. 


The ‘* Bullettino degli Annali dell’ Insti- 
tutio di Corrispondenza Archeologica, per I’ 
anao 1829,” has been published at Rome. 
The plan of a journal was formed by Profes- 
sor Gerhard, in conjunction with several 
Roman and German literati; and in consi- 


deration of what connoisseurs and friends of 
ancient art had to expect fro a Journal 
published at Rome with the assistance of an- 
tiquaries of all nations, it seemed advisable 
to make regular accounts of new discoveries 
and excavations a principal object. A 
numberof the most distinguished amateurs 
and admirers of antiquities united, under the 
protection of his Royal Highness the Crowa 
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Prince of Russia, and the direction of the 
Duke Blacas d’Aulp, to found an institution 
for archzological correspondence. The first 
Bulletin, for the months of January to May 
this year, contains many interesting reports : 
on excavations in Etruria, and in the vicinity 
of Rome, by Gerhard; ditto in Naples, by 
Panofky ; on Pompeii, by several; on the 
excavations of the Roman Forum, by Bun- 
sen; on those of the forum of Trajan, by 
Fea, &c. The Society has obtained from 
the Cardinal Camerlengo Galefi, the favour 
that all reports relative to excavations, ad- 
dressed to the Committee of Antiquity in 
Rome, shall be communicated to it for the 
use of the Bulletin; in the same manner, 
the Neapolitan Academy of the Ercolanesi 
has beea authorised by its government to 
communicate the antiquarian reports which 
it receives to the Prince of Sangiorgio Spi- 
nelli, who will put them into a proper form 
for the Annals, In this manner we may ex- 
pect in future complete and authentic ac- 
counts of archeological novelties in Italy, 
which have hitherto been procured only by 
chance, or with great pains, and yet seldum 
complete. Besides the Annals, the Society 
publishes copper-plates, in which inedited 
works of ancient art are represented in out- 
line, from the contributions of the members. 
The number which has already appeared 
contains: Representations of the wall and 
gates, and a plan of the town of Norba, 
drawn and engraved by Mr. Knapp; Gate 
of Segni, published by Dodwell; Ceres and 
Triptolemus, paintings on vases, by Gerhard ; 
four pictures of vases, collected by Panofky ; 
a ditto by Millingen. The explanations of 
these plates will appear in the first number of 
the Annals, which are sold separate from the 
Bulletin, and, besides these explanations, 
will contain, partly, accurate accounts of 
excavations and the additions to the mu- 
seums, and partly, a view of the latest pub- 
lications in the department of archeological 
literature. 

A splendid Collection of the most illustri- 
ous Living Characters of Italy has been re- 
cently commenced at Florence. 

A second edition of Dr. Dinptin’s Biblio- 
graphical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour 
in France and Germany, embellished with 
twelve illustrative engravings, and with nu- 
merous vignettes and autographs. 3 vols. 
post 8vo.* 

Nos. I. and II, of Delicie Sylvarum, or 
Grand and Romantie Forest Scenery in 
England and Scotland. Drawn from nature 
and etched by Jacos Georce Strutt, au- 
thor of the Sylva Britannica. No. I. con- 
tains the following subjects: scene in Wind- 
sor Forest ; scene in Epping Forest; scene 
in Marlborough Forest ; Banks of the Wye, 

* The first edition, in imperial 8vo, was 
copiously reviewed in vol, xci, i. pp. 437, 
525; ii. 49, 143, 235. 


near Chepstow. No. II. contains: the Linn 
of Dee, Forest of Braemar, Aberdeenshire ; 
the Burnham Beeches, Buckinghamshire ; 
scene near Stoneleigh, Warwickshire; Cot- 
tage in the Forest of Arden, Warwickshire, 

The Arguments for Predestination and 
Necessity contrasted with the established 
Principles of Philosophical Inquiry. In two 
Act Sermons, in Triuity College Dublin, 
1828. By R. H. Graves, D.D. 

Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism 
and interpretation. By W. Carpenter, 8vo. 

Sermons, by R. Warptaw, D:D. of 
Glasgow. 

Scort’s Continuation of Milner’s Church 
History, 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Natural and 
Geographical Science. ‘To be conducted by 
an Association of Naturalists ; and published 
monthly. 

An Introductory Treatise on the Natures 
and Properties of Light, and on Optical In- 
struments. By W. M. Hicerns. 

Memoirs of Mr. J. C. Ballance, late of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Eleventh volume of Neate’s Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentry in the United Kingdom, 
containing views and descriptions of Ash- 
ridge, Chiswick House, Herstmonceaux, 
Chicksand Priory, Brocket Hall, &c. &c. 

Medicine No Mystery. By J. Morri- 
son, M.D. 8vo. 

British Tariff for 1829-30. 12mo. 

Cuma, and other Poems. By J. R. 
Best, 8vo. 

The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Society delineated; being Descrip- 
tions and Figures in Illustration of the Na- 
tural History of the Living Animals in the 
Society’s Collection. No. I. 

On the value and application of Bones as 
a Manure, by the Doncaster Agricultural 
Association. 

History of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
relation to the Catholic Question. By 
J. Beprorp. 

History of the Siege of Derry and Defence 
of Enniskillen in 1688-9. By the Rev. 
Joun Granam, A. M. 


Preparing for Publication. 
An Appendix to the Rev. E. B, Pusey’s 


volume on the Rationalism predominant in 
German Theology, in explanation of the 
views misconceived by Mr. Rose. 

Henry and Antonio; or the Proselytes 
of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches. Translated from the German of 
Dr. C. G. Bretcuneiver. 

An improved edition of Dr. O. Grecory’s 
Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Duties of the Christian Religion. 

A History of Germany, from the earliest 
period to the present time, by Mr. Ber- 
nays, Editor of the German Poetical An- 
thology. 
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An Account of the Early Reformation in 


Spain, and the Inquisition. ‘Translated 
from the French, by the late Dr. A. F. 
Ramsay. 

The History of the Arab Domination of 
Spain. By Wituiam Fraser, Esq. 

The Papers of the Earl of Marchmont ; 
comprising a variety of original documents, 
diaries, &c. illustrative of the reigns of 
Queen Anne, George the First, &c. 

Dr. Larrenserc, of Hamburg, in some 
recent researches amongst the ancient re- 
cords of that city, has discovered a letter of 
the date of 1287, addressed by Robert Wal- 
lace and Andrew Murray to Hamburg and 
Lubeck. Some English Records were also 
amongst his discoveries. They are all to be 
embodied in his erudite work on the Origin 
of the Hanseatic League. 

Dr. Hepenserc, of Leipzig, is engaged 
upon a Journal of Observations on the Pre- 
sent State of the Turkish Empire. 

The Biography of Hugo Grotius, and his 
Wife, the celebrated Maria Van Keiger- 
bergen. By Dr. Brizs. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 
of Methodism in Yorkshire. 

Hypothesis of a Circulation of the Sea, in 
analogy to the Circulation of the Blood. By 
Mr. Kenai. 

Sir Ricuarp Puitures has announced a 
standard Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, in 
one volume 4to, to be illustrated with nearly 
4000 wood-cuts. 

Biographical Sketches: and authentic 
Anecdotes of Horses. By Capt. Brown. 

An article of great curiosity and interest, 
being the first known attempt at poetry by 
Lord Byron, will, we understand, be sub- 
mitted to the Public in the volume of that 
favourite Annual ** Forget Me Not,” now in 
preparation. Mr. ACKERMANN intends this 
year to add another to the class of Annuals 
for Youth, by the title of Ackermann’s Ju- 
venile Forget Me Not. 





Royat Society or Literature. 


The following is a short account of the 
Papers which have been read to the Society 
during the last Year : 

1. Portions of Colonel Leake’s Memoir 
‘*on the Demi of Attica,” were read May 
7th, and June 4th and 18th, 1828; and 
the whole of that learned communication is 
now before the Society and the public (see 
our last Number, p. 41). 

2. *©On the Greek Theoretical Music.” 
By the Rev. F. Nolan, LL.D. M.RS.L. 

The inquiries of the Greeks into the 
philosophy of sounds led to no beneficial 
effect upon the art, as practised among them: 
they produced the establishment of a purely 
Theoretical Music, between which and the 
practical system (in which alone they pre- 
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served a conformity with the phenomena of 
nature) a distinction was acknowledged by 
the ancients themselves. 

As preliminary to the elucidation of this 
statement, and for the purpose of clearing 
the subject from technical difficulties, the 
writer begins his memoir by describing the 
three parts, viz. system, genus, and mode, 
by which the theoretical principles of the 
Greek music were characterized. He then 
proceeds to the requisite external and in- 
ternal proofs, that the music described in 
the treatises of the Greek harmonists was a 
merely theoretical system, by showing : 
First, That this music is irreconcileable with 
the fundamental principles ofharmony ; Se- 
condly, That it was positively rejected by the 
ancients themselves, as impracticable and 
chimerical. Under the former of these 
heads is adduced the opinion of the most 
competent judges among the moderns—wri- 
ters experienced in music of the most varied 
kinds, and versed in the theory of sounds ; 
in particular, of Rameau, of Zarlino, and of 
Euler. 

The testimony of these learned writers to 
the fact, that the speculative music of the 
Greeks is irreconcileable with the laws and 
principles of true harmony, admits of no in- 
validation from any fanciful notions relative 
to the force of education or of habit, in 
disciplining the ear to an artificial system; 
nor can it be doubted, that the phenomena 
of sounds, and the structure of the human 
organs, with which it is found to be totally 
inconsonant, have been in all ages the same. 

In proof of his second position, that the 
Theoretic Music was rejected by the ancients 
themselves as impracticable and chimerical, 
Doctor Nolan adduces the opinion of Aris- 
toxenus, a musician celebrated for harmonic 
science, and of another writer, quoted by 
Cassiodorus, as representing the class of 
Theorists; the authority of a passage in 
Plutarch’s Dialogue on Music, as indicative 
of the more important sentiments of the 
practical musicians of Greece ; and the re- 
futation of the visions of the theorists by 
Diogenes, the Babylonian, in the work of 
Philodemus, which has been recovered from 
the ruins of Herculaneum, as containing the 
testimony of the philosophers, 

Upon recapitulating the authorities cited 
by him, the author concludes, that the ex- 
ternal testimony against the speculative 
system of the Greek harmonists is invincibly 
conclusive. 

In a third division of his subject, he 
shows that the Theoretic Music was deduced 
from spurious and imperfect principles. 
This position is proved in detail, with re- 
gard, first, to the Pythagorean system; se- 
condly, in respect of the system of Aristoxe- 
nus, by which the former was superseded ; 
and which prevailed until the discoveries of 
Ptolemy led the way to that revolution in 
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the art when philosophy directed its atten- 
tion from seeking after a theoretical to illus- 
trate a practical music. 

The notion which the ancients entertained 

of the existence of the harmonical system in 
practice, rested on an ambiguity in some of 
the technical terms of the art. The latitude 
of meaning assigned to the term Music it- 
self, as comprehending the whole circle of 
the sciences over which the Muses presided, 
was favourable to that notion, by confirming 
the advocates of the system in the belief, 
that all those wonderful effects which had 
been attributed to the powers of harmony, 
in this sense, were to be imputed to the art 
which they professed. 
* Further examples of the influence of va- 
rious ambiguities in the use of technical 
terms, in establishing the notion of the ex- 
istence of the harmonical system in practice, 
occur in the terms by which the genera were 
distinguished: 1st, the Diatonic ; 2ndly, the 
Chromatic; 3rdly, the Enharmonic: each 
of which terms acquired, from innovations, 
a signification different from that which had 
been assigned to it by the authority of the 
most ancient musicians. 

While the Theorists employed a language 
thus indefinite, we can feel but little sur- 
prise that they should have succeeded in 
establishing the paradox, that the Theoretic 
Music had been actually practised. 

The art, therefore, the writer concludes, 
on which the ancient harmonists conferred 
the name of Music, was altogether visionary ; 
and its advocates having laboured to super- 
sede practical excellence by speculative per- 
fection, have afforded a proof of the evil con- 
sequences of that affectation of learning, by 
which science is obtruded into the province 
of art, and those principles are sought in 
speculative philosophy which can be drawn 
only from nature.—Read May 21st, Nov. 
5th and 19th, and Dec. 3rd, 1828. 

2. Account of a Runic Inscription, found 
in an Island on the Western Coast of Green-~ 
land. Communicated in a letter from Pro- 
fessor Rafn, of Copenhagen. 

The Inscription, an engraved copy of 
which accompanied the Professor’s letter, 
proves the important historical fact, that the 
Scandinavians, in the twelfth century, visi- 
ted the coasts of Greenland, as far up, and 
as near America, as the seventy-third degree 
of north latitude.x—Read Dee. 3rd, 1828. 

4. On the character of the Mercury or 
Teutates of the Gauls. By the Rev. H. T. 
Payne, Canon of St. David’s, M.R S.L. 

The prototype of that divine person and 
great benefactor worshipped by all the an- 
cient nations,—by the Egyptians and Pho- 
nicians under the name of Thoth, or Taut; 
by the Greeks, under that of Hermes; by 
the Latins, under that of Mercury; and by 
the Gauls, under that of ‘Teutates,—was, in 
all probability, the Egyptian Trismegistus. 

The introduction of this deity into Gaul 
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is accounted for by the writer, by showing 
the identity of Thoth, or Trismegistus, with 
the Titan Mercury, son of Jupiter and 
Maia; who, upon his father’s death, inheri- 
ted, besides Italy, Gaul and Spain; and 
whose character, as a beneficent and patri- 
otic sovereign, is in accordance with the ac- 
count given of the eastern philosopher, pon- 
tiff, and king. 

In further confirmation of the theory of 
the identity of the Gallic Teutates and 
classic Mercury, the writer shows, that the 
Pagan nations of antiquity were accustomed 
to erect temples and monuments in honour 
of the latter, precisely similar to the carns, 
or conical heaps of stone, and to the crom- 
lechs, or sloping altars, erected to the deity 
Teutates in Gaul and Britain. 

But the more peculiar object of his me- 
moir is, to point out the existence of a re- 
markable affinity between some of the cha- 
racters introduced in the ancient British Tri- 
ads, and that which is ascribed to the Mer- 
cury or Hermes of classical antiquity. 

Those personages in the British Mytho- 
logy of the Triads, who most resemble the 
character of Mercury, are Gwyddon Ganhe- 
bon, ‘ the philosopher, or man of science ;” 
Idris, called one of the three primitive bards 
of Britain; Gwydion, the son of Don, i. e. 
‘* the sage, the son of Genius,’”’ whose re- 
semblance to Hermes the writer discovers in 
a variety of characters assigned to him ; and, 
lastly, Gwyn, the son of Nidd, generally 
spoken of as king of the lower regions, cor- 
responding with Mercury emerging from 
the infernal shades, and engaged in the study 
and contemplation of the celestial bodies.— 
Read Dec. 17th, 1828, and Jan. 7th, 1829. 

5. On the Antiquity and Connection of 
the early Cycles, and their Utility in settling 
the differences of Chronologists. By the 
Rev. F. Nolan, LL.D. M.R.S.L. 

The writer begins the introductory part of 
his memoir, by stating, that the ancient 
Cycles all refer to a common principle, 
founded on periodical revolutions, by which 
all nations that have left historical records 
have marked the progress of time; by 
proving the antiquity of which principle, 
and tracing the connection of the Cycles, 
with reference to it, the main differences of 
Chronologists may be adjusted. 

An objection against the antiquity of the 
Cycles, by the learned Dodwell, from the 
supposed necessity of a previous knowledge 
of astronomy among those nations by whom 
they were made use of, is answered by show- 
ing that the knowledge of the heavenly bo- 
dies required to fix those periods, was no 
more than ordinary observers might acquire. 
The Cycles are coeval with the earliest cele- 
brations of the religion of the classical na- 
tions of antiquity: the calculation of them 
depended rather upon their superstitions 
than their science. ‘Those divisions of time 
which were adopted in civil affairs, were de- 
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rived from the national worship, and were 
regulated by the hierarchy. In contraven- 
tion of some objections of Allin and Des- 
Vignolles, it is shown, that the encients, 
besides the public, or civil year, had one 
which was secret or ecclesiastical ; and that, 
while the former contained only three hun- 
dred and sixty days, the latter agreed in 
length with the Julian, or Bissextile. It is 
this secret year of the ancients, or our Ju- 
lian year, which is taken as the standard of 
time in the present memoir. 

1. Our first inquiries are directed to those 
times which furm the earliest subject of his- 
torical record, beginning with the Patri- 
archal Ages. 

The epoch determined, by the authority 
of an ancient tradition, for the commence- 
ment of the earliest Cycles, is A.M. 271; 
which, reduced to the Julian period, pre- 
sents, as a corresponding elementary date, 
the year 981. But the period thus ob- 
tained, though preserved by a Greek tradi- 
tion, when it is reduced to the chronolo- 
gical system of the writers of that nation, 
relinquishes its elementary characters. It 
possesses inherently superior advantages to 
the arbitrary epoch devised by the Talmud- 
ists, corresponding with 953 of the Julian 
period; while the epoch of the Samaritan 
Chronology, whose scriptural dates have 
caused one of the great schisms in the 
science, is altogether destitute of thuse 
qualities which are required to form an ele- 
mentary date. 

In proceeding to apply the Ancient Cycles 
to the practical purposes of Chronology, we 
are first directed to the Semitah, or Sab- 
batical Cycle. That this period was ob- 
served in the Patriarchal ages, is a suppo- 
sition which alone furnishes a solution to 
several anomalies in the Jewish mode of 
reckoning time; and in particular, the fact 
is traced in the uniform choice of the return 
of a Sabbatical year for the periods of the 
higher solemnities of religion—such as the 
erection and dedication of altars. Having 
illustrated this circumstance by three tables, 
each containing six examples of the most 
remarkable incidents in Patriarchal History, 
arranged according to the systems of the 
most celebrated chronologists, and having 
gone into a variety of further details in this 
division of his subject, the writer concludes 
that, in the portion of chronology which em- 
braces the Patriarchal times, the evidence of 
an early Cycle in the Sabbatical period is 
fully established ; and that it forms an ade- 
quate instrument for deciding the points 
contested by chronologists. 

2. The Great Planetary Year, from which 
the preceding inquiries are deduced, affords 
likewise the best introduction to the chro- 
nology of the Chaldees. 

That system is founded on a grand Plane- 
tary Cycle, including a period when the 
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great conjunctions of the planets returned, 
associated in Chaldaic tradition with a time 
when the frame of the universe had suffered 
a violent derangement, and with an early 
prediction which foretold its destruction, as 
the effect of a similar planetary conjunction, 
introductory to a great restitution of uature. 
This great Cycle is stated by Berosus to con- 
sist of one hundred and twenty sari (an am- 
biguous and disputed term, shown to have 
been twelvé years): it therefore included 
one thousand four hundred and forty years. 

This calculation agrees with the explana- 
tion of Scaliger, who considers the great 
year of the Chaldees as the product of the 
Genethliacal period of twelve years; and the 
seculum, or age of one hundred and twenty 
years, given on the authority of Moses, as 
the time from which the epoch of the 
Chaldeans is deduced. Hence their Great 
Year becomes identified with the ** magnus 
seculorum ordo” of the Sybil, in Virgil’s 
Fourth Eclogue; where the poet evidently 
is referring to Oriental notions, and where 
each szculum is considered as a great 
month; now twelve months of one hundred 
and twenty years are equivalent to one 
thousand four hundred and forty years. 

After having applied this great planetary 
Cycle to elucidate the Antediluvian Chronolo- 
gy of the Chaldees, the writer next con- 
siders the proper epochs of the Assyrian 
Chronology, in the period subsequent to the 
Deluge. Having exhibited these in a com- 
parative table, expressing the dates which 
are assigned them in the schemes of the 
three great chronologists in whose works his 
principles are verified, he proceeds to apply 
the test by which the respective merits of 
their systems may be determined; and the 
process ends in establishing the superiority 
of the scheme adopted by Scaliger. As the 
earliest epochs in the Assyrian Chronology 
were determined on arbitrary and theoretical 
principles, and as the later gn which 
mark the great revolutions in the history of 
that ancient people were effected through 
astrological phenomena, the connection be- 
came established between the system of 
their chronology and the scientific principle 
which the writer suggests for adjusting its 
contradictions. From the precise concur- 
rence of those epochs, in the system of that 
great chronologist who was the founder of 
the science, with the returns of the earliest 
Cycles ; particularly of the Sabbatical period 
used by the Hebrews, and of the Genethlia- 
cal period employed by the Chaldees; the 
writer deduces a conclusion in favour of the 
system of Assyrian Chronology proposed by 
Scaliger, as contrasted with that suggested 
by Ussher, or Des-Vignolles, and his fol- 
lowers the Benedictines.—Read Feb. 18th, 
March 4th and 18th, and April 1st and 
15th, 1829; and to be continued, 
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Mancuester University. 


The establishment of a University in 
Manchester has of late been the principal 
topic of conversation among the higher 
classes of that populous and wealthy town. 
The success of the London University ap- 
pears to have given a stimulus among our 
northern neighbours to the formation of 
another University on similar principles. 
The favourite idea has been to adapt the 
Royal Institution of Manchester to the 
purposes in view, which was originally in- 
tended as a place of exhibition for works of 
art, &c. on an extended scale. In a late 
elaborate address to the Governors of this 


Institution, (by Mr. W. R.Whatton, F-.S.A. - 


Librarian of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester,) proposals are made 
s« for extending the plan of the Institution, 
and for giving it the form of a University.” 
The writer says, that the plan recommended 
for the adoption of the governors would 
materially extend the sphere of its useful- 
ness. ‘ { would (says he) convert the in- 
stitution, which has reference only to a de- 
partment of the Arts and Sciences, into a Uni- 
versity, wherein any youth, after a due pre- 
paration in the free schools, shall be at li- 
berty to avail himself of that system of in- 
struction which is best calculated to increase 
the chances of his success in life.”’* 

Mr. Whatton then proceeds to state that 
the course of education in the Manchester 
University might be conveniently embraced 
by three grand divisions of study; viz. Li- 
terature, including ancient and modern lan- 
guages, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, and English; Belles Lettres, 
history, and antiquities, and political econo- 
my ;—2nd. Science, including geography 
and the globes, geology, mineralogy, na- 
tural history, and botany; mechanics, in- 
cluding geometry, trigonometry, conic sec- 
tions, algebra, &c. ; chemistry, as applicable 
to both commerce and the arts; anatomy, 
physiology, surgery, medicine, and mid- 
wifery ; —3rd. the Arts, including paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, architecture, and 
music. 

Under the patronage and auspices of the 

eat body of governors of the present Royal 

nstitution, the change here advocated could 
not fail of success. The present splendid 
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erection in Mosley-street would be admirably 
adapted for the purposes of education on the 
most liberal and satisfactory plan; furnished 
with numerous and ample halls for the va- 
rious schools of the arts and sciences, with 
rooms for collections and museums, with a 
most capacious and commodious lecture- 
room, with the requisite council and com- 
mittee-rooms, and with libraries and stu- 
dent’s schools, little if any alteration would 
be required to render it complete for the 
purposes of the university. The governors, 
nearly seven hundred in number, might have 
the right of nominating students ; and the 
professors in the different departments of 
teaching be paid by the fees taken from 
classes for the various courses they might 
choose to attend. 

The management of the University might 
be satisfactorily committed to the care of a 
president or rector, and a council, consist- 
ing of such a number as might be thought 
both efficient and convenient, to be elected 
aunually from the great body of the gover- 
nors. The council might also act as visi- 
tors, and be a board of general controul. 
A simple charter, erecting the whole into an 
incorporation, and enabling the university 
to sue and be sued, would probably be as 
much as would be found necessary for se- 
curing all the advantages usually attendant 
on such a measure. 


Trinity Cotcece, Dusuin. 

July 18. The Vice Chancellor's prizes for 
compositions, in English prose, and Greek, 
Latin, and English verse, were obtained by 
O'Beirne, Hill, Phayre, and Smyth (John 
William). 

The Premiums for proficiency in the He- 
brew language were given to Mulligan, De- 
lamare, Moore, Atkinson, Mooney junior, 
Corbett, and Power. 

Bishop Law’s Premium to Junior Bache- 
lors, for superior proficiency in Mathematics, 
was adjudged to Sadleir (William Digby). 

Premiums on Dr. Downes’ foundation for 
Divinity Students were distributed as follows, 
viz. for reading the Liturgy, to Potter, 
Prior, and Kelly. 

For extempore discussion, to Atkinson 
and Kincaid. 

For prepared Compositions on a subject 
nes’ proposed, to Atkinson, Kelly, 

incaid, and Moore. 





* The revenues of the Free Grammar School at Manchester are upwards of 4,400/. per 
annum, whilst its expenditure does not extend beyond half that sum. The net income of 
the Cheetham Hospital is 3,150/. There arises, therefore, from these two Charities alone, 
an aggregate sum of 7,550/. per annum, for the purposes of gratuitous education. It is 
apparent that the feoffees would be justified in introducing other branches of education 
into the schools, without even deviating from the Statutes of the Founder ; and that, by a 
judicious and economical administration of the present large income, nearly 1000 boys 
might be instructed, not in the classics and rudiments of mathematics only, but in the 
modern languages, and those branches of science and the arts, which are adapted to the 
wants of a large commercial and manufacturing country. Under such a system, those 
Schools would subserve to and qualify fur admission into the University. 
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E1steppvop or Concress or WeELsH 
Barbs. 


Aug. 10. A meeting was held this day, 
in a spacious tent, erected at Newmarket, 
co. Flint, for the adjudication of prizes for 
the best compositions in Welsh poetry. 
The first was 31. ** for the best translation 
of Thomson’s Hymn on the Seasons,” be- 
ginning— 

«« These, as they change—Almighty Father, 
Are but the varied God.” [these 


In announcing the decision of the judges 
on this subject, the Rev. J. Blackwell stated 
that three compositions had been received ; 
and the merits of each were so equally dis- 
tributed, that the judges had found it im- 
possible to make a selection from the three, 
and had recommended that, although the 
original premium was but 30s. each of the 
candidates should receive 1/4. These three 
bore the signatures, Ab Thomson, (Mr. H. 
Jones, of Chester); Gwenffrwd (Mr. T. 
Lloyd, clerk with Mr. T. Jones, of Holy- 
well) ; and Anuerin (understood to be Mr. 
Thomas Roberts, of Conway). 

The next prize was one pound, for ‘¢ the 
best twelve Englynion (Epigrammatic Stan- 
zas) on the fall of Capt. Morgan, by Llyn- 
helyg, near Newmarket, while defending the 
Royal cause against Oliver Cromwell’s army.” 
On the author being called for, Tho. Ellis, 
of Caerwys, quite a youth, presented himself, 
and received great applause from the whole 
of the auditory. 

The next prize was 11. 10s., ‘ for the 
best Welsh poem on the welcoming of the 
learned Dr. O. Pughe’s return to reside 
in Wales.” It was thought expedient that 
the subject should be left open for future 
competition. 

The next prize was 31, for the best poem 
(in Welsh) on ‘* Shipwreck.” The name 
of the successful candidate was called for, 
but was not answered to; when a rumour 
arose, that the Rev. E. Hughes, of Bodfari, 
was the author. 

The next prize was a premium of 31. for 
the best Welsh Essay, on ‘¢ the Union of 
Wales with England, and the good effects 
that followed.” On the author being called 
upon to avow himself, Mr. E. Parry, of 
Chester, mounted the stage, who ‘‘ stood 
confessed”’ the writer of the successful essay. 

One only of the two premiums for per 
formances on the harp was adjudged, which 
fell to John Roberts, of Mold, who was the 
only harper present. 

Each of the successful candidates were 
decorated with bardic honours, on the an- 
nouncement of their names. 





BucxincuaM Patace. 

The palace, it is stated, will be entirely 
completed by March next, and will be quite 
ready for occupation by the month of April. 
The following glowing description of\the in- 
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terior may be considered a set-off against the 
numerous faults found with the exterior of 
the building. 

The two apartments which are denomi- 
nated the Armoury, are situated in the south 
tower, and on the same floor with the royal 
chapel. These are not very large, but what 
they want in magnitude is amply made up in 
the neat and elegant style in which they are 
finished in the differeut branches of mould- 
ing. carpentry, stuccoing,&c. One of these 
commands a fine prospect of the pleasure 
grounds, and a considerable portion of the 
statues and other emblematic ornaments of 
the west front of the palace. The royal 
Chapel lies contiguous to the armoury, and 
will, when finished, add considerably to the 
other range of magnificent apartments in 
this division of the palace. It is of an octa- 
gon figure, as is also the truly admirable 
roof, from whence it receives its principal 
share of light. This roof will be composed 
mostly of patent glass, stained in the most 
beautiful manner, and representing a number 
of dignified figures, at once imposing, well 
executed, and appropriate. A grand chande- 
lier is to be suspended from the centre of 
the rouf. There are two entrances, one of 
which leads from the central division of the 
palace, and is assigned exclusively to the use 
of the sovereign and the royal family; the 
other leads from the south wing, where the 
apartments of the officiating chaplain, the 
lords of the bedchamber, and other officers 
of the household, are situated. 

His Majesty’s Chamber and dressing-room 
are in one of the north towers. The rose, 
the shamrock, and thistle, are finely dis- 
played in relievo surrounding the British 
diadem, which surmounts the grand cornice 
of this as well as ofall the state apartments. 
These apartments are to be scagliolaed by 
the first artists in London, and hung with 
the richest silk, fancifully embroidered with 
gold, and bearing armorial ensigns. The 
silks will be of English manufacture, as will 
also be the principal part of the furniture. 
In the course of a short time the grand hall 
will receive the last touch of the artist’s 
skill. It is tobe scagliolaed in the first 
style, and ornamented with a number of ele- 
gant pilastres, statues, and vases. The grand 
stairs ascend from the south side of the hall, 
and are composed of snow-white marble; 
they will be a first of the kind in England, 
or perhaps in Europe. These are a direct 
ascent to the great lobby, and thence, by 
winding ened a east and west, to the 
throne-room, picture-gallery, royal chapel, 
and his majesty’s ep chamber. 

From the grand hall you pass westward to 
the Guard-room, a noble apartment, on 
the ground floor under the picture-gallery, 
and stretching to the length of two hundred 
feet. This fine room is fifty feet wide, and 
nearly forty in height, and opens a commu- 
nication between the north wing and the 
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central division of the palace. There are a 
double row of beautiful columns to be 
erected along the whole length of this room, 
and also a number of statues, vases, benches 
for sitting, &c. for the accommodation of 
persons in waiting on levee and assembly 
days. Westward again of this room, and 
looking into the great lawn, is another lofty 
and spacious apartment, intended partly for 
an orchestra to his majesty’s state band on 
particular occasions, and partly for the ac- 
commodation of the pages in waiting. 

At the lower end of this room you enter 
the principal Dining-room of the palace. 
For extent, height, form, and every other 
advantage, it may safely stand in competition 
with any other apartment in Europe. The 
ceiling, with its various figures, emblems, 
devices, &c. is not yet finally completed. 
The seven armorial bearings of the different 
countries which comprise the British em- 
pire, many naval and military devices, the 
various orders of knighthood, both of Eng- 
lish and foreign origin, which are held in 
estimation among the eminent men of the 
age, will be seen pourtrayed and executed on 
the splendid hangings and ceiling of this 
inimitable dining-room; and finally, a few 
portraits of some of the present royal fa- 
mily, by the first masters of their time. 

The Council-chamber and Library are 
also splendid apartments. As yet, these 
rooms are less forward than the others, but 
it is estimated they will be entirely finished 
before the ensuing Christmas. 

The subterraneous apartments are ex- 
tremely numerous, very commodious, and, 
from their orderly arrangement, have all the 
appearance of a little town, each range of 
rooms being separated by a neatly flagged 
and lightsome corridor. These rooms are 
to be occupied by the lower domestics, and 
some of them used as cellarage. The 
kitchen is an octagon room, situate under 
the royal chapel. 

The north wing of the palace is to be the 
residence of the queen and heir presumptive 
to the crown for the time being. There is 
a regular suite of apartments appropriated to 
both, including drawing, dining, and sleep- 
ing rooms, libraries, saloons, &c. Their 
respective domestic establishments are also 
amply accommodated with elegant chambers, 
halls, waiting, dressing, and culinary apart- 
ments, all executed in the same magnificent 
style, and by the same artisans as those of 
his majesty’s suite, already described. The 
north wing has also a fine open terrace, two 
noble conservatories, and a flower-garden 
and lawn in front, forming a part of the 
royal gardens, with which they are con- 
nected. 

The south wing of the palace is divided 
into eight or ten separate tenements, each 
tenement having all the domestic conveni- 
ences necessary for separate establishments. 
These different divisions of the south wing 
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are to be appropriated to the principal offi- 
cers of the ae wed and their respective 
suites. 

ANATOMICAL FicureE. 

We have always been of opinion that an 
anatomical figure might be so constructed 
as to enable a student to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the general structure of the 
human frame, though an actnal subject may 
perhaps be necessary in —— minuter 
parts of the system. We are happy to find 
that this opinion is now, in some measure, 
confirmed. An anatomical figure has re- 
cently been constructed by Mr. Simpson, 
surgeon, of Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, under the auspices of the East India 
Company. It is formed entirely of paper, 
prepared in a particular manner. The cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to this ingenious 
work are these:—In the year 1822, it was 
represented to the Indian Government that 
the supply of European medical practitioners 
in India was quite insufficient for the duties 
which they had to perform in the field and 
in hospitals, and, in consequence, two insti- 
tutions were established, one at Calcutta and 
another at Madras, for instruction in me- 
dical knowledge; but the religious preju- 
dices of the natives, both Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans, together with the extreme heat 
of the climate, interposed a very serious 
obstacle with respect to the study of ana- 
tomy. Those circumstances prevented, in 
@ great measure, the procuring of the human 
subject. To obviate this difficulty as much 
as possible, Mr. Simpson construeted an 
anatomical figure of the natural size, which 
presents, on one side of the body, the ex- 
ternal muscles of the human frame; and on 
the other, the second coat of muscles, cor- 
rectly moulded, as they appear on dissection, 
The veins, nerves, and tendons, of the arms, 
thighs, legs, and feet, are laid down with 
beautiful precision. By removing that part 
of the figure which represents the sternum, 
we obtain a view of the lungs placed in their 
proper position, and of the natural magni- 
tude and colour. The lungs, which are also 
removeable, being displaced, the heart ap- 
pears, surrounded by all the great vessels, 
the aorta, the vena cava, the internal jugular 
veins, the carotids, the subclavian veins, the 
subclavian arteries, and the thoracic duct. 
To render the distinction between the arte- 
ries and veins more evident, the former are 
painted red, the latter blue. On removing 
the diaphragm, or membrane which divides 
the upper cavity of the body from the 
lower, the liver, with the biliary process, 
the stomach, and the intestinal canal, with 
all its involutions, appear as in the natural 
subject. Mr. Simpson’s talents are not 
likely to go unrewarded. The East India 
Company have commissioned him to make 
twenty similar figures, which are to be sent 
to India for the benefit of native prac- 
titioners. 
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Paris Acapemy oF SCIENCES. 


July 29. A letter was read from Dr, 
Dudon, stating that he has discovered a 
perfect solvent for the stone in the bladder, 
even when it is encysted. He requests the 
Academy to name Commissioners, in whose 
presence he will make use of his solvent 
(which is in the form of powder) upon dead 
subjects, preparatory to his performing the 
experiment on a living person. The Aca- 
demy bas named Messrs. Dumeril, Boyer, 
and Magendie, to assist Dr. Dudon, and re- 
port upon his proceedings. 

At the same sitting, a paper was read on 
the discovery of two new caves filled with 
fossil bones ; one at Combes and the other 
at Sauvigard. The presence of human 
bones, mingled with those of mammiferous 
animals, the species of which are extinct, 
was in these instances incontestible. They 
bear evident traces of the teeth of the 
Hyenas. The report states, that the ex- 
crement of the latter animal was also found. 


Botany. 


The Society of Apothecaries have this 
summer afforded additional facilities to the 
study of Botany, by admitting to their Bo- 
tanic Garden at Chelsea the students of the 
different medical schools of the Metropolis. 
Above two hundred pupils are already dili- 
gently availing themselves of the privilege 
which has been so liberally granted them. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES. 


A. M. Michaud, of Sainte Colombe-les- 
Vienne, in France, has recently, while dig- 
ging foundations in some part of his land, 
discovered several interesting Roman relics. 
Among them were two bathing-rooms, 
beautifully fitted up with white marble, and 
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pipes of baked earth to convey the heat. It 
is presumed that these remains belonged to 
a magnificent residence, which was pillaged 
and destroyed during an irruption of the 
barbarians of the North. Near the same 
spot were found several fragments of statues, 
of exquisite workmanship, and an entire 
statue of Hygeia, in the finest style of Greek 
sculpture, larger than life. 


Oxrorp CLarEenpon Press. 


In the vacant Clarendon Press at Oxford, 
it is proposed (says the Oxford Herald) to 
fit up a large room for the reception of Dr. 
Buckland’s Geological and Mineralogical 
Collection, leaving ample space for the ac- 
commodation of his class. Another room 
of that building is to be appropriated to the 
Pomfret statues; and such casts of the 
best statues as are not in the Radcliffe 
Library are to be added. A sum, now ac- 
cumulated to 20001., left by Dr. Randolph, 
of Corpus Christi College, in 1783, is to be 
applied to this purpose. One of the rooms 
of the Clarendon is to be given up to the 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy. The 
Ashmolean Museum will thus be left free 
for its original purposes. It is also intended 
to dedicate the room which now holds Dr. 
Buckland’s collection, to antiquities ; and 
to fit up the room occupied at present by 
Mr. Rigaud, for the Ashmolean Library ; 
to apply the upper room entirely to objects 
of natural history, and to improve it by 
stopping up the north windows; placing 
lanterns on the rvof; arranging birds ac- 
cording to their congenera, in large cases, 
on the north side of the room; and appro- 
priating the cases which now contain the 
birds, to the reception of quadrupeds and 
reptiles. 
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IMPROMPTU, 

To his little Loy, Edward Polwhele ; to whom 
the Author had given a slip of Napoleon's 
Willow, planted at Polwhele on the 9th of 
May 1828, ‘ 


SAY, is it curiosity, or what, [Pry, 
Bids thee, my boy! the double of Paul 
Gaze with such ardour on the spot [and I, 
Where your good Indian brother,* Graves, 
Have planted with 
A willow from the distant ocean— 
From St. Helena ?——Gently tread, 
Nor come too near, my scampering Ned! 
* Be thine its care. Nor purse thy lip, 
Because it is a sorry slip. 
E’en from its skin 
(So very thin, 
The pellicle is scarcely bark,) 
Spark gleams, methinks, on spark, 


yn t 





POETRY. 


Till, kindling up, it lightens fiercely round * 
And every bud, 
Drops red with blood, 
That seems to drench the ground! 
Nor wonder: for the very tree, 
Whence sprouted this same scion, 
Was erst a canopy, 
Spreading about and high on ; 
(Hah! hah !—in terror, start ye ?) 
Napoleon Bonaparte ! 
There, in the sombre shade, 
Full oft’ the warrior sate, 
Disposed, no doubt, to ruminate 
On mad ambition, all too late. 
And there, amidst the gloom 
Pavilioning his tomb, 
The warrior’s bones are laid! 
Yes! from the willow-tree that waver’d 
Over Napoleon’s self, was sever’d [god, 
Yon’ sprig.t Dost know, he was a demi- 





* Captain Richard Graves Polwhele. 


+ From this willow-tree in St. Helena, 
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Who the whole earth bestrode ? 

By whom the nations breathed their breath, 

Whose glance was fate, whose frown was 
death ; ; 

Who, after a tremendous bustle, 

In a lone isle shut up, 

And draining to the dregs affliction’s cup, 

Rots on the rock, a poor corpuscle ! ¢ 

And now my pretty fellow ! 

Now let us, fancying what may be, 

Muse upon the destiny 

Link’d with thy shoot of weeping willow. 

Tis overshadow’d by an ancient elm 

Whose downward branches bend, as if to 
o’erwhelm 

The pert aspirer! and those oaklings red, 

See, clinging to their native bed, 

Their own, unalienable home. 

And lo! that waterfall, its foam 

Flings, sprinkling on the sward fresh green, 

—Such, little Edward! is thy scene. 

And if, of future time, we draw the curtain, 

Concealing various fortune, 

Thou wilt perceive thy willow-sprig, 

Among thy father’s oaklings mighty big; 

To every dew and raindrop weeping, 

O’er all incontinently sweeping ; 

And ever prompt to flaunt or flout, 

Turning its pale leaves inside out; 

With that old vigorous elm, a thousand ways, 

Weaving its wild intrusive sprays, 

And aiming into air to launch, 

Far, far above, the topmost branch. 

But, whilst the veteran elm shall flourish, 

And each young oak its seed-bank nourish, 

For wainscot some, (if not for shipping,) 

And many for good yseful timber 

That willow—will it pay for stripping ? 

Its stem how black, its boughs how limber, 

Their shade yet struggling to dispense, 

Over a vast circumference ! 

And list! I hear a voice exclaim: 

<* Go—to its root—go, lay thine axe, 

*¢ And give it to the flame ! 

*¢ The interloper will consume like flax, 

§* And meet, for glory, shame !” 


—_@— 

Lines addressed by Abderrahman, first Caliph 
of Spain, to a Palm-tree, which he brought 
jrom Africa, and planted at Cordova. 
From the Arabic. 


HOU, my palm, so lovely, thou 
Art a stranger here like me ; 
Soft Algarbian breezes now 
Cur! the leaf, and fan the tree. 








under the shade of which Napoleon loved to 
sit, and under which he lies interred, my son 
Captain R. Graves P., at St. Helena on his 
way home from India, stripped off several 
little sprouts, and presented them to me. 
My son and myself have this day, May 9th, 
1828, planted them beneath a veteran elm, 
in a valley at Polwhele. 
t Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sunt homiaum corpuscula. 
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Fertile earth thy stem shall rear, 
High shall soar thy summit green ; 

Yet thou, too, would’st yield a tear, 
Could’st thou view our early scene. 

But thou wert not formed to know 
Sharp calamity like me ; 

I, beside Forata’s flow, 
Wept the usurper’s harsh decree, 

Shade and stream remember not 
Tones of grief I uttered there ; 

E’en my land forgets my lot, 
Though my bosom’s lasting care. LL, 


[This little poem, says an Arabian his- 
torian, was so popular, as to be in the 
mouth of every one. } 


—@— 
SONNET TO INDEPENDENCE, 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


(THEE, Independence, Minister of Peace, 
Still have I courted from my early days, 
To thee devoted supplicating lays, [eease, 
And will, ’till all my earthly cares shall 
When Death assigns his awful sure release. 
How dull to thee is Fortune’s glitt’ring ray, 
That cheers awhile, perchance, then flits 
away, [crease. 
With parting frowns to bid our cares in- 
Wisdom and Virtue on thy course await, 
Content with simple fare and plain attire, 
Averse to all the pompous domes of state, 
And trifles which the giddy world admire; 
Thou, not encumber’d, like th’ unworldly 
Great, 
In studious freedom canst to shades retire, 


~——-- 
THE BUTTERFLY BEAU. 


]'M 24 volatile thing, with an exquisite wing, 

Sprinkled o’er with the tints of the 

rainbow ; [form, 

All the Butterflies swarm to behold my sweet 

Though the Grubs may all vote me a vain 

beau. . [dew, 

I my toilet go through, with my rose-water 

And each blossom contributes its essence ; 

Then all fragrance and grace, not a plume 
out of place, 

T adorn the gay world with my presence— 

In short, you must know, 


I’m the Butterfly Beau. 


At first I enchant a fair Sensitive plant, 
Then I flirt with the Pink of perfection : 
Then I seek a sweet Pea, and I whisper; 
‘* For thee 
‘* 1 have long felt a fond predilection.” 
A Lily I kiss, and exult in my bliss, 
But I very soon search for a new lip ; 
And I pause in my flight to exclaim with 
delight, 
‘‘Oh! how dearly I love you, my Tulip!” 
In short, you must know, 
I’m the Butterfly Beau. 
Thus for ever I rove, and the honey of love 
From each delicate blossom I pilfer ; 
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But though many I see pale and pining for me, ' 


I know none that are worth growing ill for : 
And though I must own, there are some 
that I’ve known, 
Whose external attractions are splendid; 
On myself I must doat, for in my pretty coat 
All the tints of the garden are blended— 
Tn short, you must know, 


I'm the Butterfly Beau. 
T. H. Barty. 





IMITATED. 
RES sum levicula, nitidissima ala, 


Iridisque refulgeo luce : 
Visum me properant quotquot Psyche vo- 
Rideant licét omnes Eruce. [lant, 
Me rit? como, rosz rore lavo, 
Flos et quisque mi prebet odores ; 
Elegans, agilis, curatisque comis, 
Tum mirandus intermeo flores— 
Scitote enim me 
Bellulissimum esse. 


Mimosam in primis levibus peto alis, 
Mox Caryophylla saluto : 
Dein Pisa quero, dicens ; ‘* Vos deamo, 
*¢ Ceterisque precellere puto.” 
Liliumque osculor, basioque fruor, 
Donec nova spectiro labella ; 
Illine tune avolo, letus et clamito, 
«Tu, Tulipa, mi sola pulchella”— 
Scitote enim me 
Bellulissimum esse. 


Sic erro levis, et cujusque floris 
Spolia ampla sic refero mella. 
Clamat nemo de me ‘ Io triumphe,’ 
Licét ambiat plurima bella. 
Nonnullas, fateor, ego ad tempus sequor, 
Nitor exterus quas decoravit ; 
Memetipsum at amem, cujus omne vestem 
Quod in hortulo splendet ornavit— 
Scitote enim me 
Bellulissimum esse. F. W. 
<Q 
DEBORAH NEWLAND. 
The Sulject of the following Piece was an 
amiable and lovely girl who, Leing deserted 
ly her lover, died of a broken heart, and 


les buried in Pillerton Church-yard, 
Warwickshire. 


(THERE is a grave I’ve oft pass’d by, 
And heav’d as oft a pensive sigh ; 

No marbled cherubs o’er it weep, 
Watching its tenant’s slumber deep, 
But, rudely carv'd, a simple stone 

aring a name—a date alone, 
Tu brief memorial tells of one 
Who died ere life’s young May had flown! 

er’s was a tale might melt the heart 
That lightly deems of others’ smart; 

he flow’rs that spring around her tomb 
Are scarce more transjent in their bloom. 
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Near to the church-yard’s southern bound 

By graceful elms half circled round, 

Mark’d by its tall fantastic yew, 

A cottage meets the public view. 

There breathes the woodbine’s fragrant 
bloom ; 

There wafts the rose its soft perfume; 

And there, in many a kindred breast, 

Her name—her form—her virtues rest. 

When genial Christmas wak’d it’s mirth, 

And gave to rustic pastime birth, 

Small share of song or smile had they 

If Deb’rah Newland were away. 

But when, in glances wildly bright, 

Flashing with health’s unclouded light, 

Her eye its gladness did impart, 

Warm from the fountain of her heart; 

Or when, at summer’s evening pale, 

She threw her tresses to the gale ; 

Tresses that wav’d so darkly bright 

Around her temple’s stainless white, 

And gaily led the rural ball, 

The liveliest, loveliest of them all ; 

So bright that beam of gladness glow’d, 

So warm that heart’s full rapture flow'd, 

Oh ! who had deem’d the thorn of care, 

The spirit’s bane, could fester there ! 

That eye is quench’d, that heart is still, 

For its warm pulse hath felt the chill 

Of Death's cold finger, and her brow 

Presses its earth-cold pillow now. 

Oh! say, what cloud, what envious blast, 

Morn of such brightuess could o’ercast, — 

Did fell disease with ruthless pow’r 

Sweep to the earth that lovely flow’r ? 

No, no, that maiden still, | ween, 

Had wreath’d her hair at sportive e’en, 

With fragrant flow’rs of varied dye, 

And danc’d beneath the calm blue sky ; 

Nor thorn had pierc’d that bosom fair, 

Had love not fix’d a canker there. 

But she had pledg’d her heart's deep truth 

‘To one, a wild and reckless youth, 

Who scorn’d the prize by falsehood won, 

And left her des’late and undone. 

She mark’d the change; her cheek, her eye, 

Blaz’d not with passion’s fever high, 

But deep within her burning heart, 

She hid what tongue could ne’er impart. 

No sigh, from life’s deep fountain swelling, 

Of hidden, hopeless grief was telling, 

Slowly and silently decay’d 

That lovely and heart-stricken maid. 

But once again she smil’d, ’twas when 

Glancing o’er hill and grove, and glen, 

From the bright Sun a parting glade 

Upon her cottage casement play’d, 

And imag’d to her pensive mind 

The rest for which her spirit pin’d. 

"Twas the last hope that lit her eye; 

She gaz’d no more on Sun or sky ; 

The bell had rung, ere morning rose, 

Its last deep requiem to her woes. 


G. Mac. Jounson, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A complete change in the French adminis- 
tratration has taken place: the Prince de 
Polignac is appointed Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on the resignation of Count 
Portalis—The Sieur Courvoisier, Secretary 
for the department of Justice—Count de 
Bourmont, Secretary for the War Depart- 
ment—Count Bourdonnaye, Secretary for the 
Department of the Interior—Baron de 
Montbel, Secretary for the Department: of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction— 
Count Chabrol de Carousal, Seeretary for the 
Department of Finance. The Count de 
Chabrol, Prince de Polignac, and the Count 
de la Bourdonnaye, are to hold ad interim 
the portefeuilles of Finance, Marine, Colo- 
nies, and Ecclesiastical Affairs, respectively. 
All these appointments are taken from the 
tight side or right centre, who are more or 
less opposed to the liberals or republicans, 
and will therefore be, perhaps, not very 
popular among that party; but they are un- 
derstood to be warm supporters of the Char- 
ter, and anxious to secure for France its 
benefits, unshackled either by the liberals, 
on the one hand, or the party of the jesuits, 
on the other. 

Of the proprietors of seventeen political 
journals published in Paris it is stated that, 
at least one-third are noblemen or persons 
of great distinction in the scientific or lite- 
rary world. To be a known writer ina re- 
spectable periodical, is said to be the best 
passport to good society in Paris. 

During the last twelve months not fewer 
than twenty political and literary journals 
have been started inthe French provinces. 


PORTUGAL. 

’ Portugal is in a state of the utmost anar- 
chy. The party that placed Don Miguel on 
the throne, is now split into minor factions, 
and some have gone so far as to talk of a 
rebellion against him who is himself a rebel, 
and of rectifying the evils of one usurpation 
by accomplishing another. Don Sebastian, 
a@ prince of the House of Braganza, and ne- 
phew to Don Miguel, is spoken of as the 
likely agent of the new revolution. 

It appears that prosecutions are going on 
against twenty-one persons absent from the 
kingdom; among these are the Marquis 
Palmella, Conde De Sampayo, Conde De 
Villa Flor, &c. These persons are de- 
nounced as forming part of the rebel junta, 
and commanding part of the rebel troops 
who entered Oporto in June 1828, coming 
from England. 

RUSSIA. 

A Russian bulletin of the 21st of July 

enumerates a series of successes on the part 


of the Russians, consequent upon the fall of 
the fortress of Silistria, which event enabled 
Count Diebitsch to obtain an almost unin- 
terrupted series of advantages over the Turks, 
until at length he was enabled to attain the 
most elevated point of the Great Balkan. 
The Russians appear to have succeeded in 
deceiving the Turks in Shumla as to their 
object. While the Turks supposed that 
Shumla was severely threatened, and di- 
rected their whole attention to this danger, 
the Russians, in order to continue them in 
that delusion, never moved any troops from 
Shumla till their place was supplied ‘with 
troops from Silistria, and the movement 
took place in the night, in profound si- 
lence. 

Advices of the 26th of July state that 
after the Russian troops had defeated the 
Turkish troops opposed to them, they made 
themselves masters of Aidos. The account 
states that the Russian army had also taken 
possession of the important places of Mes- 
sembria, Achioli, and Bourgas, and were ad- 
vancing rapidly forwards in the fertile and 
populous plains beyond the Balkan. The 
Turks, who were taken by surprise, and in- 
stantly defeated, had no time to depopulate 
the province; and such was the order main- 
tained by the Russian commander, that the 
inhabitants, most of whom are Christians, 
quietly pursued their labours. The distance 
from Bourgas to Constantinople is not more 
than 120 miles, along the fertile plains of 
Rumelia, and within a few miles of the Black 
Sea; and there is said not to be a military 
position of any importance in the whole 
route. The Turks have a strong force assem- 
bled at Adrianople, in the expectation that 
their invaders. would make that city a point 
of attack; but the Russians have directed 
their course to the Turkish capital, by 
route sixty or seventy miles distant from 
Adrianople. 

Official advices have been received at St. 
Petersburgh, of the capture, on the 27th of 
June, of Erzeroum, aud the fortress of Has- 
san-Kale. At Erzeroum the Seraskier and 
four other Pachas were made prisoners, and 
150 cannons fell into the hands of the Rus- 
sians, of which 29 were taken at Hassan- 
Kale. The capture of the important city of 
Erzeroum, leaves all Asia open to the tri- 
umphant Russians. 


ASIA. 

A letter from the Mauritius, of the 24th 
April, supplies some additional particulars 
of the state of the island of Madagascar, 
since the death of King Radama, which, 
there is great reason to fear, will lead to the 
re-establishment of that island as a slave- 
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mart. The writer observes—‘‘ From the 
period of the king’s death matters bave pro- 
gressively gone on from bad to worse, so 
that the country has been, and continues to 
be, torn by the contentions of different par- 
ties, and the Queen had some time since 
refused the annual subsidy from England, or 
in any way to acknowledge the treaty en- 
tered into with Radama for the abolition of 
the slave trade. About the middle of last 
month, the resident agent of the English go- 
vernment, while stationed at the capital of 
Tananarive, was seized upon by order of the 
parties in power at Madagascar; he had 
been tried according to the usages of the 
country, on a charge of sorcery, divination, 
and conspiration, against the decrees of the 
gods of the natives; and for these offences 
had been ordered to quit the country, and 
was making the best of his way towards the 
coast. 


AFRICA. 
The first accident which has befallen the 


French fleet off Algiers is rather unfortu- 
nate. On the appearance of two boats’ 


crews containing twenty-four persons, the 
Moors made an immediate descent upon the 
adventurers, and, agreeably to established 
custom, cut off the heads of twenty-three, 
which they sent into Algiers under the 
guardianship of the twenty-fourth, who was 
reserved to take charge of his headless com- 
panions, and carry the news of their mas- 
sacre to the Dey ! 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Letters from the Havannah of the 7th 
July, communicate the important intelli- 
gence of the departure of a Spanish expedi- 
tion against Mexico, under the command of 
General Barados. It sailed on the 5th. The 
expedition consisted of six American trans- 
ports and a Spanish brig, having on board 
3,500 troops, under the convoy of Admiral 
Laborde, with a ship of the line, two fri- 
gates, and two brigs. The Admiral will land 
800 marines, well armed and disciplined ; 
and the expedition is stated to be furnished 
with from 350,000 to 500,000 dollars. Pro- 
clamations have been addressed to the Mexi- 
cans. 


—_— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The great cause which has been many 

years depending in the Court of Arches re- 
lating to the estate and effects of the late 
Sir Thomas Millington, an eminent physi- 
cian in King Charles’s reign, has been finally 
determined in favour of Dr. Boucher, with 
full costs of suits. The case was briefly 
this:—Sir Thomas left three daughters, 
who all died without issue, and the last sur- 
vivor of them, who lived to the age of 90, 
became possessed of the whole fortune, and 
left it, to the value of 40,000/., without 
knowing the person who was heir-at-law. 
Nearly thirty different parties put in their 
claim; who, after having many of them 
spent their whole substance, dropt their 
suit, aud gave place to others. The deter- 
mination was rendered the more difficult, 
because Sir Thomas, having risen from an 
obscure condition, never mentioned his rela- 
tions ; so that to prove a collateral affinity it 
became necessary to send to Rome, where, 
Sir Thomas being a Papist, it was hoped 
some register of his birth, or record of his 
family, might be found. The proceedings by 
this means became expensive, and for seve- 
ral years Dr. Boucher and a family of the 
name of Millington, in Staffordshire, were 
the only parties to the suit. 
; There are several societies in Leeds Lear- 
ing the designation of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, the principal object of which is to af- 
ford their members good provisions at a 
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cheap rate. Each member of the society 
contributes sixpence a week towards the 
creation of a capital, which is laid out in 
provisions at the wholesale price, and sold 
to the members on advantageous terms. 
Other persons, not being members, are also 
allowed to purchase at the store on as good 
terms as at other places. All the transac- 
tions are for ready money. The co-opera- 
tive societies also relieve their members in 
sickness, and by these combined operations 
become at once capitalists and protectors to 
each other. 

July 25. Mr. Gurney’s steam-carriage, 
on its route from London to Bath, passed 
through Devizes, under the direction of Mr. 
Gurney, accompanied by Col. Viney, Capt. 
Dobbyn, and a party of friends, in different 
carriages. On arriving at Melksham, they 
were surrounded by a concourse of persons, 
many of whom were impressed with the no- 
tion that the steam carriage was calculated 
to reduce manual labour ; and cries were set 
up of ‘* We are starving already ; let’s have 
no more machinery!” ‘* Down with the 
machinery!” ¢* Knock it to pieces !”” &c. 
The mob quickly increased, and when the 
carriage arrived on Melksham bridge, the 
gentlemen composing the party were grossly 
insulted, stones being thrown at them from 
all directions. The steam-carriage is about 
12 feet in length from the extreme end of 
the boiler to the dashing board in front, and 
weighs about 16 cwt. Its speed on level 
ground is very great; it performed the first 
part of the journey from Cranford bridge to 
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Reading, at the rate of 16 miles per hour. 
Hills were ascended and descended with the 
greatest facility and safety. Marlbgrough 
hills, the ascending of which it was thought 
would put the powers of the carriage to a 
severe test, appeared to afford not the 
slightest obstacle. And as to the manage- 
ability of the machine, it far surpasses that 
of horses, or indeed any idea that could be 
formed of it. The proprietors consider this 
trial so decisive, that it is supposed they will 
take immediate measures to bring carriages 
of this sort into action on the roads. 

July 31. The grand Railway Tunnel, 
that runs under the town of Liverpool, was 
opened for inspection. A small tunnel, 
270 yards long, leads to a larger one. 
The large tunnel, down which the day-light 

netrated for several hundred yards, was 
lighted with gas throughout its whole ex- 
tent, and the effect was grand and beautiful. 
The Mayor and his friends, including several 
of the proprietors, took their place in a 
common rail-way waggon, fitted with seats 
for the occasion (the handsome machines 
intended for passengers not being yet fi- 
nished), and, being pushed to the mouth of 
the great tunnel, set off, down the gently 
inclined plane, without horse or other drag, 
atarapid rate. Aftera ride of about 8 or 
ten minutes, the road taking a slight turn, 
brought the company again to day-light. 

Aug. 5. A meeting of the bankers, mer- 
chauts, and other inhabitants of Leeds was 
held, for the purpose, principally, of receiv- 
ing the reports of the Leeds deputation to 
London, respecting the East and West In- 
dia Trade. This report consisted of a suc- 
cinct statement of proceedings in London of 
the various deputations sent from different 
parts of the country, and of the reception 
their proposals to open the India and China 
trade had received from ministers and in par- 
liament, with some observations on the fa- 
vourable prospect which existed of the open- 
ing of the trade to the East at the expira- 
tion of the East India Company’s Charter 
(which will take place in 1834). This re- 
port was received with the warmest appro- 
bation, and a committee was appointed, to 
be called ‘* The Leeds Committee for pro- 
moting the opening of the trade to India and 
China,”’ and to act in concert with the cen- 
tral associations in Liverpool and London. 

Aug.17. At Leicester Assizes, an action 
was brought by the Rev. Mr. Trimmer, 
grandson of the celebrated Mrs. Trimmer, 
against Lord Huntingtower, for erecting 
nuisances and writing certain letters with a 
view to injure the plaintiff. It appeared that 
the plaintiff was appointed to the vicarage of 
Buckminster by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and that the defendant, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and who was not on good 
terms with the plaintiff, wished to remove 
him from thence; being lord of the manor, 
he erected a penfold (or pound) in front of 
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the or residence, the plaintiff having 


a wife and family, and two or three young 
gentlemen as pupils, The noble defendant, 
with a view tu annoy the plaintiff, occasion- 
ally put into this pound bulls and cows, male 
and female donkeys, a horse and mares; 
thereby causing unpleasant noises and sights. 
His Lordship also built a cottage near the 
vicarage, which he let to fen.ales of light 
character. ‘The jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff for the full sum laid in the de- 
claration, namely 2,000/. damages and costs, 
with a recommendation that the nuisance 


should be abated. 





Great damage has been occasioned in va- 
rious parts of the country by thunder-storms, 
accompanied by hail and rain. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston, Lincolnshire, the crops 
of numerous farmers were totally destroyed. 
The narrative of these calamities concludes 
thus:—** From Brothertoft to Langret 
Ferry, and thence to Sibsey and part of Car- 
rington, scarcely a single farm has escaped, 
and, judging from what we have seen and 
heard, we should certainly say that the da- 
mage sustained there exceeds 70,000/. in 
value. The dreadful line of devastation ap- 
pears to extend about a mile in breadth, and 
eight miles in length, through one of the 
most fertile parts of Lincolnshire.” 

At Brookland, a village near Rye, the se- 
verity of the late tempest has been felt most 
seriously. Almost every pane of glass in 
the church was demolished, and almost every 
cottage in the village was partially unroofed ; 
in the wheat fields the corn was forced down 
and broken as if an army had passed over. 

At Haydon-bridge, Northumberland, July 
81, the storm continued without intermis- 
sion for nearly five hours. ‘The new bridges 
at Langley Castle and Gee’s-wood, were en- 
tirely swept away, together with the new 
wall or quay, erected at a great expense, for 
widening the road in the Erp Hill Cleugh. 

In Scotland the heavy rains have occa- 
sioned inundations more extensive, and, it 
is feared, more destructive, than any in me- 
mory; and in many instances attended with 
loss of life. On the night of Monday, Aug. 
3, the Dee in some places reached eleven 
feet above its ordinary level, and the har- 
bour of Aberdeen was filled at the time of 
low water above the height of an ordinary 
spring tide. A little below the bridge of 
Dee, the water rose at least eighteen inches 
higher than in the flood of 1799; and the 
Lossie, at Elgin, surpassed in height fully 
fifteen inches the vast flood of September, 
1768. It has been noticed as remarkable, 
that the last four great inundations by which 
this part of the kingdom has been visited, 
have occurred at intervals of thirty years, 
viz. 1738, 1768, 1799, and 1829. With 
the exception of the bridge near Aberdeen, 
and that at Potarch, all the bridges over the 
Dee have either been swept away, or sus- 
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tained more or less injury. The bridge at 
Ballater, that at Mar Lodge, and the sus- 
pension bridge at Charlestown of Aboyne, 


are completely destroyed. The bridge at 
Invercauld has lost one arch; the bridge of 
Banchory is so much damaged that it is be- 
lieved part of it must be taken down; and 
the parapet of the bridge of Feugh has been 
carried away. e low grounds in the 
neighbourhood of the Don shared the same 
fate as those near the Dee. Opposite to 
the manse of Towie the river has completely 
‘altered its course, striking out for itself a 
new channel, and leaving its former bed, and 
the bridge which crossed it, quite dry. : 

At Banff great damage was done. On 
the road between Fochabers and Keith, the 
bridge of Haughs is almost entirely thrown 
down, and two smaller bridges are swept 
away. At least twenty others in the branch 
roads’ of the neighbourhood are also either 
thrown down, or so much damaged as to be 
rendered impassable. The river Isla has de- 
stroyed several houses; five bridges between 
Perth and Inverness were swept away, and 
almost all in the vicinity of Grantown. 

In Perthshire the storm was extremely 
violent. At Duplin Castle from 300 to 400 
trees have been blown down. At Scoon 
250 trees met asimilar fate. For several 
miles round Crieff, the woods exhibit a most 
mangled appearance, thousands of the trees 
being torn up by the roots. The excellent 
bridge of Bishopmill, on the Lossie, erected 
about eighteen years ago, at an expense of 
many hundred pounds, is now a heap of 
ruins. The Rothes bridge is broken down, 
and the splendid bridge which crossed the 
Spey at Fochabers, has been destroyed. 
This bridge was erected in 1801-4, at the 
enormous expense of upwards of 14,000/. 


—e— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


In consequence of the numerous com- 
plaints respecting the impetuosity with which 
Steam-vessels perform their transits through 
the Thames, the Lord Mayor has ordered, 
“€ That all those vessels when bound up the 
river, upon arriving off the east wing of 
Greenwich Hospital, do reduce the steam or 
velocity of the vessel, so as not to pass 
through the water with a flood-tide at a rate 
beyond four miles per hour, or against the 
ebb-tide at a rate beyond six miles per hour, 
until their arrival abreast the Limehouse en- 
trance of the West India Docks; and that 
from thence to their moorings they do re- 
duce the steam so as not to pass through the 
water with a flood-tide at a tate beyond three 
miles per hour, or against the ebb-tide at a 
rate beyond five miles per hour.” 

The existence of the ancient Baronial 
Court in Red Lion Square is not much 
known to the public. It is held monthly 
before the sheriff of the county, or his de- 
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puty. The power of the Court in judgment 
is as great as the present Courts at West- 
minster; is more expeditious, and less ex- 
pensive; persons seeking to recover debts 
may do so to any amount, at the trifling ex- 
pence of six or seven pounds ; nor is it con- 
fined to actions of account; it extends to 
detenue, trover, scandal, &c., and personal 
service of process is unnecessary. This 
Court was instituted by King Alfred, upon 
dividing the kingdom into shires, and subse- 
quently sanctioned and continued by Canute 
the Dane, William the Conqueror, and va- 
rious statutes, more particularly Magna 
Charta, caps. 17 and 35; 9th Henry III. 
cap. 35; 2d Edw. VI. cap. 25, &c. and is 
treated upon by many late eminent legal au- 
thorities, as Judges Hale, Lambert, and 
many others. 

The following is the substance of the 
resolutions relating to the admission of per- 
sons in the Inner Temple, which came into 
operation on July 10, 1829: ‘* Resolved, 
that it is expedient to exclude, as far as may 
be possible, from admission to the Bar, per- 
sons whose education and previous habits of 
life do not afford sufficient testimony of the 
integrity and learning which are essential to 
the dignity of a liberal profession, and the 
best titles to the respect and confidence of 
the public. Second, That with a view to 
effect this desirable object, no person be 
hereafter admitted a student of this society, 
without a previous examination by one bar- 
rister of the society, to be named for that 
purpose by the Masters of the Bench, and a 
certificate, to be signed by the examiner, of 
the competency of the candidate fur admis- 
sion in classical attainments and the general 
subjects of a liberal education.” 

The new Police System will shortly come 
into operation. It is intended to have the 
men regularly drilled by serjeants of the 
Guards, and other soldiers, who have entered 
the new service. The persons who were to 
have been constables, are to be styled ser- 
jeants ; and the superintendents will be called 
lieutenants. During the day the men will 
not be allowed to wear their arms except 
upon some actual service, and they will be 
vigilantly watched by the superintendants, 
and reported either for good or bad conduct. 

July 24. A number of scientific gentlemen 
assembled to witness an experiment by Mons. 
Chabert, the person who has gained such 
notoriety by sustaining heat far beyond the 
temperature to which it was supposed any 
human being dared to expose himself. An 
oven was erected for the purpose, into which 
M. Chabert entered when it was heated to 
400 degrees. He took in with him a beef 
steak, which, on his retiring (in about eight 
minutes), was completely cooked. He 
swallowed twenty grains of phosphorus, 
three grains of which, divided into three 
doses, killed a man not long ago. He also 
swallowed heated oil at a temperature of 350. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


GazetTs Promotions. 

July 25. Brevet Major D. Macnamara 
Bourchier, to be Major on half pay. 

July 27. 98th Foot, Major-Gen. S. Ven- 
ables Hinde, to be Col. 

Richard Kent, of Poulton Lancelyn, co. 
Chester, esq. to use the surname and arms of 
Green only. 

July 28. Tho. Bosvile Lee, of Raven- 
field Park, co. York, esq. to use the surname 
and bear the arms of Bosvile only. 

July 29. John Edwards, of Rheola, co. 
Glamorgan, and of Regent-street, West- 
minster, esq. to use the surname of Vaughan 
after that of Edwards. 

July 30. Henry Unwin Addington, esq. 
to be Envoy Extraordinary to the Catholic 
King.—Geo. W. Chad, esq. to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Diet at Frankfort.— 
W. Turner, esq. to be Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Republic of Colombia.—Geo. Hamil- 
ton Seymour, esq. to be Secretary to his 
Majesty’s Embassy to the Ottoman Porte.— 
Lord Albert Conyngham, to be Secretary to 
his Majesty’s Legation at Berlin.—The Hon. 
J. Duncan Bligh, to be Secretary to his 
Majesty’s Legation at Florence. 

Aug. 1. Wm. Gregson, esq. to be Writer 
of the London Gazette. 

Aug. 3. 9th Foot, Capt. Agnew Cham- 
pain, to be Major.—is3th ditto, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Moubray, to be Major. 

Unattached. Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. Hol- 
land Hastings, to be Lieut.-Col—Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Matthias Everard, from the 13th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet. Col. Geo. 
W. Phipps, to be Major-Gen., in the Army. 

Aug. 7. Lord Granville C. H. Somerset ; 
R. Gordon, esq., M.P.; Lord R. Seymour ; 
Lord Ashley; Hon. C. W. W. Wynn: Sir 
Geo. Henry Rose ; Hon. Fred. Gough Cal- 
thorpe; W. Ward, esq. M.P.; Francis 
Baring, Esq. M.P.; Geo. Byng, esq. M.P.; 
Cha. N. Pallmer, esq. M.P.; Tho. Barrett 
Lennard, esq. M.P.; Cha. Ross, esq. M.P.; 
Sir G, F. Hampson, Bart.; Hon. B. Bou- 
verie; Col. J. Clitherow; Drs. Turner, 
Bright, Southey, Drever, and Hume, to be 
Commissioners for licensing and visiting all 


houses within the cities of London and 
Westminster, and within seven miles thereof, 
for the reception of lunatics. 

Aug. 10. 11th Dragoons, Capt. J. R. 
Rotton, to be Major.—13th Foot, Capt. J. 
Johnson, to be Major.—34th ditto, Lieut.- 
Col. C. R. Fox, to be Lieut.-Col.—sad 
ditto, Capt. T. Butler, to be Major. 

Unattached. To be Lieut.-Colonels of 
Inf. by purchase, Majors T. Reed, 53d Foot; 
and B. J. Smith, 11th Dragoons. 

Aug. 12. Lord Albert Conyngham, Se- 
cretary to his Majesty’s Legation at Berlin, 
knighted. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Co. Clare.—Daniel O’Connel], of Deri-nane- 
abbey, co. Kerry, esq. 

Co. Down.—Visc. Castlereagh, 

Co. Wicklow.—R. Howard, of Bushy-park. 





Ecc estasTIcaAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Ld. Anson, Tamworth V. co. Warwick, 
with Tardelrigg V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. J. Bower, Barmston R. co. York. 

Rev. E. Cobbold, Long Melford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Dyke, Trelynt V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Irvin, Brompton V. co, York. 

Rev. T. Irvine, Ulrome P. C. co. York. 

Rev, F. Leathes, Ringfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Manley, Upton Hellion R. Devon. 

Rev. W. M. Marcon, Edgefield R. co. Norf. 

Rev. W. St. John Mildmay, Abbotstone R. 
with Itchin Stoke V. Hants. 

Rev. R. B. Paul, Lantwit Major V. with 
Lisworney R. co. Glamorgan. 

Rev.C. Rogers, Sowerby Bridge P.C.co. York. 

Rev. F, W. Sharpe, Monyash P.C. co. Derby. 

Rev. J. Shelton, Wold Newton V. co. Line. 

Rev. J. Studholme, Great Wilbraham V. co. 
Cambridge. 

Rev. G. Taylor, Clopton R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. Urquhart, West Knighton R. co, 
Dorset. 

Rev. J.B. Williams, Lantrissent V. co. Glam. 

Rev. C. W. Woodley, St. Styhians V. Cornw. 

Rev. W. Wyvill, Black Notley R. Essex. 

Rev. C.J.W. Smith, Chap. to Vis, Galway. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


July 22. At West Rounton, at her fa- 
ther’s, the Lady of Sir Tho. Pasley, Bt. ason 
and heir. 23. At Kirtlington Park, Lady 
Dashwood, a daughter. At Montague- 
house, Portman-square, the Hon. Mrs, H. 
Montague, a dau. At Sandon, Lady G. 
Stuart Wortley, a dau. 25. At Barrow- 
upon-Trent, Derby, the Hon. Mrs. Beau- 
mont, ason. 27. At Woodhall-park, the 
wife of the Hon. A. L. Melville, a son. 
30. At Winifred’s Dale, Bristol, the wife of 
Capt. Jervois, R. N. ason. 

Lately. Lady Forbes, of Craigievar, a dau. 




















4ug. 1. At Creedy, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Ferguson, a dau. At Sandhurst, the 
Rt. Hon. Lady H. Paget, a dau.——4. The 
wife of the Rt. Hon. R. Peel, a son. 6. 
At Ediuburgh, the wife of Capt. Basil Hall, 
R.N.a dau.—— 7. In Hereford-street, the 
Countess of Guildford, a son and heir. 
8. At Upton-house, near Poole, the wife of 
Edw. Doughty, esq. a son and heir. 
9. At Maize-hill, Greenwich, the wife of 
Stacey Grimaldi, esq. a dau. 12. At 
Diston-house, Gloucestershire, the Hon. 
Mrs. S. Gist Gist, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


June 18. At Westerham, Kent, the Rev. 
Robert M. Chatfield, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Chatfield, of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 
to Auna Maria, third dau. of Tho. Jesson, 
esq. of Hill-park. 

July 16. At Plymouth, the Rev. Cha. 
Keven Williams, Master of the Grammar 
School at. Lewes, to Amelia, only child of 
J. Lampeer, esq. Paymaster of the South 
Devon Militia. At Aldenham, Salop, 
R. G. Throckmorton, esq. of Buckland, 
Berks, to Eliz. only dau. of the late Sir 
John Acton. 20. At Wartling, Sussex, 
Rob. Hare, esq. Capt. 13th Light Infantry, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Tho. Fuller, 
of Heathfield. 21. At Dereham, Capt. 
W. S. H. Fitz-Roy, eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon, W. Fitz-Roy, of Kempstone, 
to Miss Bagge, dau. of Tho. Bagge, esq. of 
Steadset-hall, Norfolk. At Felbrigg, the 
Rev. John Billington, of Rennington, Kent, 
to Maria, third dau. of the late Geo. Wynd- 
ham, esq. of Cromer-hall, Norfolk. 22. 
The Rev. Cremer Cremer, Rector of Fel- 
brigg and Melton, to Marianne, eldest dau. 
of the late Geo. Wyndham, esq. of Cromer- 
hall, Norfolk. 23 Bigg Wither, esq. of 
Manydown Park, Wilts, to Emma Jemima, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. John Orde, Rector 
of Winslade.——24. At Godstone, Abel 
Moysey, jun. esq. of Hayes-common, Kent, 
to Anne, eldest dau. of late F. Fowes Luttrell, 
esq. 27. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, John Hampden, esq. to Mary Geor- 
gina, dau. of the late Edm. Filmer, esq. and 
niece of the Rev. Sir J. Filmer, Bart. 
23. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. Philip Stourton, to Catherine, eldest 
dau. of H. Howard, of Corby Castle, esq. 
—30. At Chelsea, Aunt. French, esq. 
eldest son of Col. French, of Prospect-hill, 
Galway, to Josephine, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Mazzinghi, esq. of Cadogan-place. At 
Oxford, the Rev. H. W. Gleed Armstrong, 
to Lucy, third surviving dau. of the late Col. 
Alpe, of Hardingham, Norfolk. 31. At 
the Castle, Edinburgh, Leonard Currie, jun. 
esq. to Caroline Christina, fourth dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Hay. At St. PancrasChurch, 
Major N. Spencer Webb, E. I. C. to Har- 
riet, dau. of the Rev. Hen. Fly, D.D. Vicar of 
Willisden. At Cheltenham, W.C. Lam- 
bert, esq. barrister, to Georgiana Charlotte, 
third dau. of Col. Norcott. Aug. 1. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, H. Brinkman 
Broadhead, esq. of Berkeley-square, to Char- 
lotte, only dau. of Lord F. Godolphin Os- 
borne. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
Tho, Younghusband, esq. to Pascoa Geor- 
giana, eldest dau. of the late J. Barretto, esq. 
of Portland-place. At Tettenhall, co. 
Stafford, the Rev. T. Walker, Wolverhamp- 















































ton, to Eliz. eldest dau. of Rich. Fryer, esq. 
of the Wergs.——3. At Ripley Castle, 
Yorkshire, C. J. Smith, esq. to Frances Har- 
wood, second dau. of John Atkinson, esq. 
of Maple Hayes, At Aughnacloy, Edward 
Waller, esq. Barrister-at-law, to Mary, only 
dau. of H. Crossle, of Anahoe-house, Ty- 
rone, esqg.——6. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
square, Francis D. Massy Dawson, esq. to 
the Hon. Susan St. Clair, eldest dau. of 
Lord Sinclair.——At Devonshire-house, the 
Hon. Wm. Cavendish, grandson of Lord and 
Lady George Cavendish, and nephew to the 
Duke of Devonshire, to the Lady Blanche 
Howard, eldest dau. of the Earl and C’tess 
of Carlisle. At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, T. B. Bosvile, esq. of Ravenfield Park, 
co. York, to Harriet, widow of the late S. 
Petrie, esq. 8. At Cambridge-house, 
Capt. H. Ramsden, 9th Lancers, third son of 
Sir John Ramsden, Bart. of Byram, co. 
York, to the Hon. F. Selina Law, fourth 
dau. of the late and sister of the present 
Lord Ellenborough. 10. At St. James’s, 
Sir F. A. Mackenzie, Bart, of Gairlock, co. 
Ross, to Kythe Caroline, eldest dau. of J. 
Smith Wright, esq. of Bulcote Lodge, Notts. 
11. The Rev. J. E. Gibson, Rector of 
Bermondsey, Surrey, to Eleanor, dau. of T. 
Gaitskell, esq. At Cantray, Inverness- 
shire, Robert Grant, Esq. M.P. to Margaret, 
only dau. of the late Sir David Davidson. 
At Guernsey, Capt. John De Lancey, 
10th Foot, to Grace Martha, eldest dau. of 
the late Anthony Priaulx, esq. 13. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Tho. Oliver, 
esq. to Martha Vere, dau. of the late Adm 
W. Brown. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone’ 
the Rev. Arthur Hanbury, Vicar of Bus P 
St. Mary, Suffolk, to Jessie, only dau. of 
the late Rev. Arch. Scott, of Pitmain, La- 
narkshire. 14. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Duke of Buccleugh, to Lady 
Charlotte Thynne, third dau. of the Marq. 
and March. of Bath, 18. F. Ker Fox, 
esq. of Brislington-house, Somerset, to 
Janet Sarah, eldest dau. of late Rev. T. B. 
Simpson. At Great Barr Chapel, Edw. 
Kempson, esq. Middle Temple, to Anna 
Maria, third dau. of the late Robert Fleet- 
wood, esq.—And at the same time, John 
Wm. Fleetwood, esq. of Wyer Hall, Penk- 
ridge, to Caroline, only surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. G. W. Kempson, of Graiseley. 
Staffordshire—19. At Brixton, N. Grif- 
fin, esq. of Portsea, to Emma, dau. of the 
late Capt. Jas. Wilson, Deomark-hill. 
20. At Peterborough, the Rev. Cha. C, 
Edridge, to Caroline Eliz. Manners, only 
daughter of the Rev. R. Lockwood, Preben- 
dary of Peterborough, and Vicar of Lowe- 
stoft. 
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OBITUARY. 
——-&— 


Lorp Henry FitzGERALp. 

July 8. At Boyle Farm, Surrey, aged 
68, the Right Hon. Lord Henry Fitzge- 
rald, a Privy Councillor for Ireland ; 
uncle to the Duke of Leinster, and hus- 
band of Baroness de Roos. 

His Lordship was born July 30, 1761, 
the fourth son of James Ist Duke of 
Leinster, by the Right Hon. Lady Ame- 
lia-Mary Lennox, daughter of Charles 
2d Duke of Richmond and Lennox, K.G. 
At an early period of his life he was in 
the army, and served in the West Indies 
with the Earl of Harrington. 

On the 4th of August, 1791, he was 
married to Charlotte, daughter and sole 
heir of the Hon. Robert Boyle Walsing- 
ham (uncle to the present Earl of Shan- 
non), which lady being a coheir of the 
Barony of Roos, was, by special favour 
of the Crown, confirmed in that title in 
1806. 

His Lordship was Member of the Irish 
Parliament for the borough of Kildare 
in 1789; but never sat in the British 
House of Commons. Endowed with a 
good understanding, united to principles 
of the highest honour, bis manners were 
the most engaging. To a cheerful mind, 
he added the true character of a perfect 
gentleman. He was, surrounded by an 
affectionate family and numerous friends, 
who were sure to find under his roof the 
most cordial reception, and all that was 
hospitable and convivial. His residence 
at Boyle Farm is celebrated for its ele- 
gance and beauty; and an entertain- 
ment given there about two years since 
was the occasion of one of the most ad- 
mired productions of the muse of Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower. 

Lord Henry Fitzgerald had, by Lady 
de Roos, a family of six sons and five 
daughters; 1. the Hon. Henry-William 
Fitzgerald de Roos, burn in 1793; 2. the 
Hon. Arthur-John-Hill, who died a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army, Feb. 23, 
1826; 3. Emily-Henrietta; 4, the Hon. 
William-Lennox-Lasvelles, a Major in 
the army, and Colonial Agent for Malta; 
he married in 1826, Lady Georgiana- 
Lennox, sister to the present Duke of 
Richmond, and has children; 5. the 
Hon. Edmund-Emilius-Boyle, who died 
in 1810 at the age of eleven; 6. the Hon. 
Charlotte-Georgiana-Elizabeth, who died 
in 1813, aged 12; 7. the Hon. Henrietta- 
Mabel, married in last October to John 
Broadhurst, esq.; 8. the Hon. John-Fre- 
derick, a Commander R.N.; 9. the Hon. 


Augustus ; 10. the Hon. Olivia-Cecilia; 
11, a son born in 1809; and, 12. the 
Hon. Cecilia. 


ViscounT GLERMONT. 


June ... At Ravensdale Park, co. 
Louth, the Right Hon. William-Charles 
Fortescue, second Viscount Clermont, 
and Baron Clermont, of Clermont, co. 
Louth; a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, 
and a Trustee of the Linen Manufacture, 

This family, which has thus failed in 
heirs to the Peerage, is presumed to 
have descended from an early ancestor 
of Earl Fortescue in England. The first 
who settled in Ireland was Sir Faithful 
Fortescue in the reign of James the 
First. The first Peer, uncle to the no- 
bleman now deceased, having been M.P. 
for the County of Louth, a Privy-coun- 
cillor, and Postmaster -general, was 
created Lord Clermont in 1770, Viscount 
in 1776, and Earl of Clermont in 1784. 

The deceased was the second, and last 
surviving, of the four suns of the Right 
Hon. James Fortescue, of Ravensdale 
Park, by Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Orby Hunter, of Crowland Ab- 
bey in Lincolnshire, Esq. He was ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant in the army in 
1783, and to the 34th foot in 1786. He 
raised men for the rank of Major, which 
he obtained May 26, 1794; and received 
the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel Jan. 1, 1800. 

On his uncle the Earl of Clermont’s 
death, Sept. 26, 1806, he succeeded to 
the Viscounty and Barony of 1776, by a 
special remainder; and, having died un- 
married, all the titles of Clermont have 
now expired ; this being the thirty-fifth 
Peerage of Ireland that has become ex- 
tinct since the Union in 1801, | 





Lorp THuRLow. 

June 4. In Regency-square, Brigh- 
ton, aged 47, the Right Hon. Edward 
Hovel Thurlow, second Lord Thurlow 
of Thurlow, in Suffolk, Patentee of the 
Bankrupts’ Office, Clerk of the Presen- 
tation in the Petty-bag Office, Clerk of 
the Hanaper, and of the Custody of 
Lunatics and Idiots, and Registrar of 
the Diocese of Lincoln. 

His Lordship was born June 10, 1781, 
the elder son of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Thurlow, D.D. Bishop of Durham, by 
Anne, daughter of Mr. William Beere. 
He was educated at the Charter-house, 
and afterwards at Magdalen College, 
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Oxford, where he was created M,A. July 
16, 1801. 

In 1806 he succeeded his uncle the 
Chancellor as second Lord Thurlow, in 
pursuance of a special remainder in the 
patent. 

Lord Thurlow wrote and published a 
large quantity of poetry. We believe 
the first which appeared were some son- 
nets prefixed to a private edition of 
*‘ The Defence of Poésy ; the author Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knight,” 4to, 1810. They 
were reprinted in ‘ Verses on several 
occasions,” vol. 1. 8vo, 1812 (see our 
vol. LXXXI. i, 41; a notice of the second 
edition, pt. ii. p. 353 ; and of an Appen- 
dix, ibid. p. 579.) 

In 1814 appeared, in 4to, his ** Moon- 
light,” a Poem ; with several copies of 
verses (see vol. LXXXIV. i. 53) ; in @vo, 
“The Doge’s Daughter, a Poem, in two 
cantos ; with several Translations from 
Anacreon and Horace,’’ dedicated to 
Lord Chancellor Eldon (vide ibid. p. 
357); ‘* Ariadne, a Poem, in three 
Parts ;"” 8vo, (ibid. part ii. p. 149); and 
*s Carmen Britannicum, or, the Song of 
Britain, written in honour of his Royal 
Highness George - Augustus - Frederick 
Prince Regent.” (ibid. p. 252.) 

All these were printed in 1814, and 
from that time his Lordship appears to 
have rested until 1822, when he again 
published several small volumes; two of 
them were modernized versions of ‘* Ar- 
cita and Palamon, after the excellent 
poet Geoffrey Chaucer;” and ‘“ The 
Knight’s Tale, and the Flower and the 
Leaf,’’ from the same old English bard. 
An original poem under this date is en- 
titled “Angelica, or the Rape of Pro- 
teus,” printed in 12mo; as was a thin 
volume of ‘* Poems on several occasions; 
the second edition, several poems being 
added.” Lord Thurlow had paid great 
attention to the elder English poets, 
and his Lordship’s poetry possessed in 
excess one of their faults, that of em- 
ploying too great a complication of my- 
thological figures and phrases on modern 
and inappropriate subjects, In a sonnet 
to Gifford of the Quarterly Review, he 
has well imitated the nervous style of 
the poet which that gentleman so ably 
edited—the classical Ben Jonson. His 
Lordship generaliy employed the Spen- 
serian stanza. From the year 1813 to 
1819, he was avery constant contributor 
to this Magazine. (See our General 
Index, vol. 115. p, 538.) 

Lord Thurlow assumed the name of 
Hovel in 1814, that having been the 
name of the family of his grandmother, 
the wife of the Rev. Thomas Thurlow, 
Rector of Ashfield. She was the daugh- 
ter and at length coheiress of Robert 
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Smith, who was the male descendant of 
Richard Hovel, Esquire of the Body to 
King Henry the Fifth, but whose more 
immediate ancestors had first added the 
name of Smith to that of Hovel, and 
had been called Hovel, alias Smith, and 
whose father dropped the name of Hovel 
altogether. 

Lord Thurlow married, Nov. 13, 1813, 
Miss Mary Catherine Bolton, an actress 
of Covent-garden Theatre, and eldest 
daughter of Mr. James-Richard Bolton, 
an attorney in Long Acre. By this lady, 
who survives him, he had three sons ; 
1. the Right Hon. Edward-Thomas, 
born in 1814, aad now Lord Thurlow ; 
2. the Hon. Thomas-Hugh; 3. the Hon. 
John-Edmund. 

Lapy ELganor Butter. 

June 2. At Plasnewydd Cottage, 
Llangollen, the Hon. Lady Eleanor 
Butler, aunt to the Marquess of Or- 
monde, K.P. 

This celebrated lady was the third 
and youngest daughter of Walter Butler, 
Esq. by Eleanor, eldest daughter of Ni- 
cholas Morris, of the Court, co. Dublin, 
Esq. Her only brother John claimed 
and obtained his ancestral Earldom of 
Ormonde in 1791. Her eldest sister 
Lady Susan was married to Thomas 
Kavanagh, of Borris, co. Carlow, Esq. 
and was mother to Thomas Kavanagh, 
Esq. who married his cousin the late 
Lady Elizabeth Butler, sister to the 
present Marquess. Her second sister 
Lady Frances was married to another 
gentleman of the Kavanagh family. The 
three sisters all assumed the title of 
Lady, probably by Royal authority, on 
their brother’s recovery of the Earldom. 

It was about the year 1779 that Miss 
Butler and her companion Miss Pon- 
sonby (a cousin of the Earl of Besbo- 
rough, and half-sister to the present 
Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby-Barker, 
Esq. who married Lady Henrietta Tay- 
lour, sister to the present Marquess of 
Headfort,) first associated themselves to 
live in retirement. It was thought de- 
sirable by their families to separate two 
individuals who appeared to cherish each 
other’s eccentricities; and after their 
first departure together, they were 
brought back to their respective rela- 
tions. Miss Butler resolutely declined 
marriage, of which she was said to have 
had five offers; and the ladies soon after 
contrived to elope a second time, taking 
a small sum of money with them. The 
place of their retreat in the Vale of 
Llangollen was only confided to a female 
servant; and they lived for many years 
unknown to their neighbours by -any 
other appellation but “ the ladies of the 
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vale.” Miss Butler was tall and mascu- 
line, always wore a riding habit, and 
hung up her hat with the air of a sports- 
man. Miss Ponsonby was fair and beau- 
ful, and ladylike. In 1796 the poetess 
Anna Seward celebrated the charms of 
** Llangollen Vale,” with large eulo- 
giums on the secluded pair. It appears 
that the disposition of Lady Eleanor 
was the most lively of the two, as we 
find “* gay Eleonora’s smile” contrasted 
with ‘* Zara’s look serene.” Views of 
their residence have been frequently 
published. 





Sir Joun InNEs, Bart. 


March 23. At Aberdeen, aged 71, 
Sir Jobn Innes, ninth Bart. of Balvery, 
co. Banff. 

Sir John Innes succeeded to the title 
of Baronet in 1817, on the death of his 
distant cousin Sir William Innes. He 
was not even descended from the first 
Baronet; but the title having been 
granted, after the manner of ancient 
Scottish honours, to heirs male whatso- 
ever, he became entitled to it as the 
lineal descendant and representative of 
Jobn Innes, the first of Edengight, 
great-uncle to Sir Robert, on whom the 
Baronetcy was conferred in 1628. 

Sir John married in 1796 Barbara, 
third daughter of George Forbes, Esq. 
and had issue two sons and four daugh- 
ters; 1. Sir John, who inherits tbe ti- 
tle; 2. James; 3. Christina-Susan ; 4. 
Helen; 5. Georgina-Forbes; and, 6. 
Barbara-Susanna. 

Sir N. C. Cottruurst, Bart. 

June 22. At Leamington, Sir Nicho- 
las Conway Colthurst, fourth Baronet of 
Ardrum, co. Cork, M.P. for the City of 
Cork, Colonel of the Cork Militia, and 
a Trustee of the Linen Manufacture. 

Sir Nicholas was the only son of Sir 
Nicholas the third Baronet, by Harriet, 
second daughter of the Right Hon. Da- 
vid Latouche. He succeeded his father 
in the title in 1795. He was returned 
to Parliament for Cork at the General 
Election in 1812, and was re-elected in 
1818, 1820, and 1826. 

Sir Nicholas Colthurst was married, 
and had a family. 


Sir CHARLES OAKELEY, Barr. 


July 1. At Huy, near Liege, aged 50,” 


Sir Charles Oakeley, second Baronet of 
Shrewsbury. 

Sir Charles was the eldest of the four- 
teen children of the late Sir Charles 
Oakeley, Bart. D.C.L. some time Go- 
vernor of Madras, (of whom a memoir 
was published in our vol. xcvi, ii. 371,) 
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by Helena daughter of Robert Beatson, 
of Killeric, co. Fife, Esq. Mr. Oakeley 
filled successively the offices of Secretary 
of Legation to the British Embassies at 
the Courts of Munich and Stockholm, 
and in the United States of America, 
He married, March 25, 1820, Charlotte- 
Augusta- Ramadier de Lomet, only 
daughter of the late Colonel de Lomet, 
of Meysenbrock in the Netherlands, by 
whom he has left two daughters, Helena 
and Augusta. 

He succeeded his father in the Baro- 
netcy Sept. 7, 18263; and is succeeded 
by his next surviving brother the Rev. 
Herbert Oakeley, Vicar of Ealing in 
Middlesex, and Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
Lichfield, and Worcester, who married 
in 1826 Atholl-Keturah, second daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord 
Charles Murray Aynsley, and niece to 
the Duke of Atholl. 





Str Cutuine Smita, Bart. 


June 30. At Bedwell Park, Hertfurd- 
Shire, aged 61, Sir Culling Smith, se- 
cond Baronet of Hadley in Middlesex. 

Sir Culling Smith was born July 10, 
1768, the only son of Sir Culling the 
first Baronet by Mary, sister to the Rev. 
John Burrows, LL.D. Rector of Hadiey, 
(who was doubly his brother-in-law, as 
he married Miss Mary Smith, Sir Cul- 
ling’s sister.) He succeeded his father 
in the title Oct. 19, 1812; having mar- 
ried Sept. 22, 1792, the Hon. Charlotte- 
Elizabeth, second daughter and coheiress 
of Sampson Lord Eardley. By that lady, 
who died Sept. 15, 1826, he had two 
daughters and one son: 1. Maria-Char- 
lotte, married in 1826 to her first cousin 
the Rev. Eardley Childers ; 2. Louisa- 
Selina ; and, 3. Sir Culling-Eardley, born 
in 1805, who has succeeded to the Ba- 
ronetcy. 


ARTHUR VANnsitTTaRT, Esq. 

May 31. At Ryde, ia the Isle of 
Wight, Arthur Vansittart, of Shottes- 
brook in Berkshire, Esq. first cousin to 
Lord Bexley, and brother-in-law to Lord 
Auckland and the dowager Countess of 
Buckinghamshire. 

This gentleman was the senior mem- 
ber of the family of Vansittart, being 
the eldest son of Arthur Vansittart, of 
Shottesbrook, Esq. M.P. for Berksbire, 
who was the eldest son of Arthur Van- 
sittart, Esq. Verdurer of Windsor Forest. 
His mother was the Hon. Anne Hanger, 
daughter of Gabrie) first Lord Coleraine. 

Mr. Vansittart was appointed to suc- 
ceed his father as Colonel of the Berk- 
shire militia, in 1801. He was returned 
to Parliament for Windsor about 1804, 
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in the room of John Williams, Esq. but 
sat only until the dissolution in 1806. 
He married, July 17, 1806, the Hon. 
Caroline Eden, fourth daughter of Wil- 
jiam Ist Lord Auckland (an elder sister 
of which lady became in the following 
month the wife of bis cousin the present 
Lord Bexley, but died in 1310). The 
Hon. Caroline Vansittart survives ber 
husband, with a numerous family. 





Rear-Apm, Sir J. A. Woop. 


July... At Hampstead, aged 73, 
Rear-Admiral Sir James Atholl Wood, 
Knight, C. B.; uncle to Sir Mark Wood, 
the present and second Baronet of Gat- 
ton in Surrey. 

Sir James was the third son of Alex- 
ander Wood, of Perth, Esq. and younger 
brother to the late Sir Mark Wood, Bart. 
and M.P. who died on the 6th of last 
February (see his memoir in the first 
part of our present volume, p. 276), and 
to Major-Gen. Sir George Wood, K.C.B. 
who died in 1824, 

Sir James entered the Navy at an 
early age, and during the American war 
was engaged in a great variety of service, 
both at sea and on shore, particularly 
in the defence of Quebec in 1776, the 
reduction of Charlestown in 1780, and 
the memorable battle between Rodney 
and De Grasse in 1782, on which glo- 
rious occasion he was Second Lieutenant 
of the Anson 64, commanded by Capt. 
Blair (then slain), with whom he had 
formerly served in the Princess Royal, a 
second rate, bearing the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Byron. 

During the ensuing peace, Mr. Wood 
visited the Continent, and resided for 
about three years in the south of France. 
He afterwards went to the East Indies, 
and on his return explored the greater 
portion of the western coast of Africa, 
respecting which he made some valua- 
ble communications to Mr. Arrowsmith 
the celebrated geographer. He thence 
proceeded, in 1793, on business of a pri- 
vate nature to Barbadoes; and finding, 
on his arrival at that island, an arma- 
ment about to sail against the French 
colonies, he immediately tendered his 
services to Sir John Jervis, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, who received him on board 
his flag-ship, the Boyne, and soon after 
ordered him to take charge of some 
eartel ships going to Europe with pri- 
soners of war. During the voyage, some 
of the French prisoners made three at- 
tempts to obtain possession of the cartel 
Ships in which they were conveyed ; but 
their endeavours were frustrated, al- 
though the English crew was only 18 in 
number, whilst the republicans were 
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upwards of 200. On reaching St. Ma- 
loes, Rebespierre, then the sanguinary 
dictator of France, without any respect 
to the laws or common usage of nations, 
not only seized the vessels, but threw 
their commander and crews into prison. 
After undergoing an examination before 
the Committee of Public Safety at Pa- 
ris, he was consigned to the Abbaye, in 
which, and various other prisons, he was 
confined for many months. Being at 
length liberated on his parole of honour, 
he exerted himself most warmly on be- 
half of his suffering countrymen, and 
with considerable success, to which Gen. 
O’Hara (who had been captured at the 
siege of Toulon,) bore the following tes- 
timony in a letter to Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das, dated * Paris, Prison du Dreneux, 
April 6, 1795 :—Sir, Give me leave to 
present to you Lieutenant Wood, of the 
Royal Navy, whose long confinement in 
a common gaol, where our acquaintance 
began, renders him highly deserving 
your protection, as the unexampled se- 
verities he experienced arose from bis 
manly endeavours to oblige these faith- 
less people to carry into execution the 
object of his mission to this country. 

‘* Lieutenant Wood will, I am fully 
persuaded, Sir, have a further claim to 
your good cffices, when you are ac- 
quainted that several English families 
who had languished for many months 
in the prisons of this town, the man- 
sions of despair and accumulated cruel- 
ties, are indebted to his friendly inter- 
ference for their liberty ; and that like- 
wise the exchanges of several officers of 
the Royal Navy have been in a great 
measure brought about by his unremit- 
ting exertions.”’ 

Soon after his return to England, 
Lieut. Wood was advanced to the rank 
of Commander, and appointed to the 
Favourite sloop of war, in which, after 
cruising for some time in the Channel, 
he proceeded to the West Indies. He 
arrived there in time to assist in quell- 
ing the insurrections which had long 
raged in the islands of St. Vincent and 
Grenada, and threatened the total de- 
struction of those colonies. Among the 
many instances of his activity and zeal 
while on that service, was the capture 
and destruction of three formidable 
French privateers in the course of one 
day. These vessels, which he found in 
the Gulf of Paria, had been long and 
but too successfully employed in carry- 
ing provisions to the insurgents of Gre- 
nada. Captain Otway, the senior offi- 
cer on the station, subsequently ordered 
the Favourite to cruise to windward of 
that island, where she fell in with three 
other armed vessels, chased them dur- 
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ing a whole day in light variable winds, 
and at length came up with a ship 
mounting 16 guns, formerly a Liverpool 
letter of marque, but then an enemy’s 
cruiser, which struck without firing a 
shot ; and Captain Wood by this means 
obtaining a knowlecge of the private 
night signal, was fortunate enough to 
get possession of her consorts before 
day-light. From this period no supplies 
were ever received by the brigands, for 
the only vessel that ever afterwards at- 
tempted to cume over was taken in a 
most gallant manner by the boats of 
the Zebra sloop of war, under the direc- 
tions of Lieut. Senhouse. 

Capt. Wood’s services were eminently 
efficient on the morning of March }, 
1796, when the insurgents made a grand 
movement by taking possession of Pilot 
hill. There then being no other vessels 
than the Favourite, and an armed trans- 
port named the Sally, at that anchor- 
age, Capt. Wood immediately pressed 
two large sloops which were lying at 
Isle Ronde, moored them close to the 
beach, and before 8 o’clock succeeded 
in bringing off all the troops and the 
followers of the army, amounting in the 
whole to between 1100 and 1200 men, 
of different colours, whom he conveyed 
in safety to St. Geurge’s, where they 
were landed by day-light the next morn- 
ing. Had any delay occurred in the 
ewbarkation, there can be no doubt 
that every man of them would have 
been massacred. 

In January 1797 Capt. Wood was ac- 
tively engaged in the seizure of the is- 
land of Trinidad, which had been pro- 
jected in the preceding autumn by Sir 
Hugh C. Christian, Captain Otway, and 
himself. On the day following Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s arrival, he was commis- 
sioned to inspect the defence of the is- 
Jand ; and a few days after was desired 
by Rear-Admiral Harvey to turn his at- 
tention to the mode of attack necessary 
to be adopted. In consequence he sub- 
mitted to that officer and Sir Ralph a 
plan which, after due consideration, they 
did him the honour to approve; and 
which was carried into execution with 
perfect success. Immediately alter the 
capture of the island, Captain Wood 
was promoted to the command of the 
San Damaso, of 74 guns, the only Spa- 
nish line-of-battle ship which, at that 
time, fell into our possession. His post 
commission was confirmed by the Admi- 
ralty, March 27, 1797. 

Soon after the above important event, 
the San Damaso escorted a large fleet of 
merchantmen to England; but, as she 
was not continued in commission, Capt. 
Wood was appointed to the Garland fri- 
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gate, then employed at the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the orders of Sir 
Hugh C. Christian, by whom he was 
sent, in company with a small squa- 
dron, upon a cruise off the islands of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, during which 
intelligence was received that two large 
French frigates had been committing 
great depredations in the Indian seas, 
and were proceeding towards Madagas- 
ear. In consequence of this informa- 
tion, the squadron went in pursuit of 
the enemy; and at length Capt. Wood 
discovered a large vessel at anchor near 
the former French settlement of Fort 
Dauphine. The rest of the ships being 
to leeward, and unable to work up 
against the current, the Garland was 
ordered to examine her, and stood in 
shore for that purpose; but, when ar- 
rived within a mile of the enemy, she 
unfortunately struck with great violence 
upon a pointed rock, fifteen feet under 
water, unsbipped her tiller, and before 
Capt. Wood could run her into an open- 
ing in the reef, had settled so far that 
the water was rushing through the mid- 
ship ports on the main-deck and the 
hawse holes. He, however, succeeded 
in saving the whole of her crew, rigging, 
and stores. The enemy, instead of a 
frigate, proved to be a large merchant 
ship, pierced for 24 guns, with a com- 
pliment of 150 men. She ran ashore on 
the approach of the Garland, but, per- 
ceiving the disaster that bad befallen 
that ship, the Frenchmen pushed off in 
their boats, and endeavoured to recover 
the possession of their deserted vessel. 
Very luckily, the Garland’s boats, being 
to windward, first reached and secured 
her; a circumstance which proved of 
essential service to Capt. Wood and his 
erew, during their continuance at Ma- 
dagascar. This event occurred July 26, 
1798. 

Having succeeded in his endeavours 
to conciliate the natives, our officer had 
most of the Frenchmen delivered up to 
him as prisoners, and, while he remain- 
ed upon the island, was well supplied 
with every thing that it afforded. He 
had built one vessel of 15 tons burthen, 
and made considerable progress in the 
construction of another to carry his men 
to the Cape of Good Hope; when, at 
the expiration of four months, the Star 
sloop of war made her appearance at St. 
Luce, and in her, the French prisoners 
were conveyed to the Isle of France; the 
Garland’s officers and men returning to 
the Cape in their prize, and some small 
vessels taken by the squadron under 
Commodore Osborne. 

On Capt. Wood’s arrival in England 
he was appointed to the Acasta, one of 
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the finest frigates in the Navy, in which 
he went to the Mediterranean with dis- 
patches relative tu the treaty of Amiens. 
On bis return, he was re-commissioued 
to the same ship, and sent to the North 
Sea. 

We subsequently find him command- 
ing at Guernsey, where he remained 
until the renewal of hostilities. He then 
joined Adm. Cornwallis off Brest, and 
continued to be employed under that 
excellent officer about 18 months; part 
of which time he had the charge of the 
in-shore squadron, appointed to watch 
the motions of the enemy, 

On the 2d Oct. 1203, Capt. Wood, be- 
ing on a cruise in the Bay of Biscay, 
discovered, and, after a series of mas- 
terly manoeuvres, succeeded in captur- 
ing, l’Avanture de Bourdeaux, a French 
privateer of 20 guns and 144 men, and 
re-taking three merchant vessels, her 
prizes. This was a service of great im- 
portance to our commerce; as, from 
the circumstance of the Acasta passing 
through a large fleet of West Indiamen 
during the chase, there can be no doubt 
that many of them would otherwise 
have been cut off by the privateer, they 
having previously parted from their con- 
voy. 

Towards the latter end of 1804, Capt. 
Wood was ordered to escort a very valu- 
able fleet to the West Indies. Before 
bis arrival at Jamaica, Sir John T. Duck- 
worth, the Commander-in-Chief on that 
station, had heard of his recall, and de- 
termined to return to England in the 
Acasta. With this view he appointed 
his own Captain to supersede Captain 
Wood, and nominated the latter to the 
Hercule, a 74 gun ship, then at sea, and 
in which it was well known his suc- 
cessor intended to hoist his flag; conse- 
quently leaving our officer without any 
ship, to make his way to England in the 
best manner he could. Captain Wood 
strongly remonstrated with the Vice~ 
Admiral against this measure, which he 
conceived to be highly unjust and op- 
pressive, as he had been appointed to 
the Acasta by the Board of Admiralty. 
Notwithstanding his representations, 
however, Sir John persevered, and Capt. 
Wood was therefore obliged to return to 
England as a passenger on board his 
own ship. 

Immediately that the Lords of the 
Admiralty were apprised of this proceed- 
ing, they re-appointed Capt. Wood to 
the Acasta; and, at the same time, 
adopted a regulation to prevent, in fu- 
ture, any Admiral upon a foreign station, 
from exercising his authority in such a 
manner, Subsequent events, however, 
prevented Capt. Wood from resuming 





the command in the Acasta; but he was 
soon after appointed in succession to 
the Urania and Latona frigates ; and in 
the latter, after serving for some time 
in the Channel, again ordered to convoy 
a fleet to the West Indies, 

The Latona formed part of the squa- 
dron under the orders of the present Sir 
Charles Brisbane at in the capture of 
Curagva,Jan.1, 1807; and, together with 
the Arethusa, commanded by that dis- 
tinguished officer, bore the principal part 
in the transactions of that memorable 
day. Those ships entered the harbour 
in close order of battle, some time be- 
fore the rest of the squadron ; and whilst 
the latter engaged Fort Republique, 
Capt. Wood, who had taken up a most 
excellent position, svon silenced the fire 
of all that part of the enemy’s force op- 
posed to him; namely, Fort Amsterdam, 
the opposite batteries, a frigate and 
other armed vessels. He was afterwards 
ordered to warp his ship against Fort 
Republique ; but before the others which 
lay in his way could be got afloat, the 
capitulation for the surrender of the 
island was agreed to. Upon this ho- 
nourable and glorious service Capt. 
Wood was second in command. The 
Commodore, in his official despatches, 
bore ample testimony to the merits of 
all employed in the undertaking; and, 
as a testimony of the King’s approba- 
tion, the respective commanders were 
each presented with a gold medal on 
the occasion. The Committee of the 
Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s voted a sword 
or vase (at his option) of the value of 
2001. to Capt. Brisbane, and swords or 
vases value 100/. each, to Capts. Wood, 
Lydiard, and Bolton. 

Subsequently to the conquest of Cu- 
ragoa Capt. Wood was entrusted by Sir 
Alex. Cochrane, who had succeeded to 
the chief command oo that station, with 
the bluckade of the Danish islands, which 
terminated in their surrender, at the 
latter end of 1807. He afterwards re- 
moved to the Captain, of 74 guns, and 
in her was present at the reduction of 
Martinique. His next appointment was 
to the Neptune, a second-rate, in which 
he continued tu be actively employed 
till the summer of 1210, when he joined 
the Pompée, of 74 guns; and, after serv- 
ing for some time on the Lisbon and 
Channel stations, proceeded to the Me- 
diterranean, where he remained till the 
conclusion cf the war. He received the 
honour of knighthood Nov. 1, 1809, on 
his return from the West Indies, as a 
reward for his general services; was no- 
minated a Companion of the Bath June 
4, 1815; and advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, July 19, 1821. 
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LicoT.-Gen. GRIFFITHS. 

May 31. Yn Sloane-street, Knights- 
bridge, Charles Griffiths, Esq. Lieut.- 
General in the army, Captain of Yar- 
mouth Castle. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 15th foot in 1779. He was placed on 
half-pay 1783, restored to full-pay in the 
40th regiment in 1786; and appointed 
Lieutenant in the 76th, in 1787. He 
served in the East Indies, and was present 
at the siege, assault, and capture of the 
town and fortress of Bangalore, also at 
the siege and storming of the hill fort of 
Savendroog, in the general action near 
Seringapatam, witb Tippoo Sultaun, May 
15, 1791, and was there wounded ; in 
the general action, Feb. 6, 1792, when 
the enemy’s lines were stormed under 
the walls of Seringapatam 3 and at the 
siege of that capital, which terminated 
in the peace of the 19th March following. 

In the year 1794 he was promoted to 
a company in the 14th foot. He served 
in Flanders with the army under the 
Duke of York, and was in the actions of 
the 17th and 18th of May, and at Pon- 
techin on the 22d, with the brigade 
under Major-Gen. Fox, consisting of the 
14th, 37th, and 53d regiments. He was 
in the action of Geldermansel, on the 
Waal, under Lord Catheart. He was 
appointed Major in the 82d regiment 
in 1796, and served in Ireland and Mi- 
norea with that corps. Col. Griffiths 
was promoted to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in 
ancient Irish Fencibles, Dec. 11, 1800 ; 
he served with that corps in Egypt, and 
was present at the siege of Alexandria. 
He was subsequently placed on the Staff 
of Ireland and England, and received 
the brevet of Colonel in 1810. In the 
following year he was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 2d battalion of the 11th 
feot, which corps he joined at Gibraitar. 
He received the rank of Major-General, 
June 4, 1813; and was placed on the 
Staff of the garrison at Gibraltar: and 
in the neighbouring Straights command- 
ed for nearly two years the British auxi- 
liary troops in the fortress of Ceuta. He 
attained the rank of Lt.-Generalin 1825. 





Lirut.-Co.. G. H. Rapan. 

July 8. At the house of his brother, 
Lieut.- Col. Wm. Raban, Beauchamp 
Lodge, co. Somerset, after a short illness, 
Lieut.-Col. George Higgins Raban, C. B. 
of Saville-row, London. 

This officer arrived in India as a cadet 
in May 1722, and was appointed Lieut.- 
Fireworker April 26, 1783. He joined 
the Bengal army, under the command 
of Gen. Goddard, at Surat, and served 
with it until its arrival aid dissolution 
at Caunpoor'in 1784. In 1786 he was 


ordered to Prince of Wales’s Island, in 
command of a company of Gholundauz ; 
and, having received the commission of 
Lieutenant 1790, he remained there till 
1794, holding also the appointment of 
garrison-storekeeper. He was present 
in two engagements with the Malay 
forces, belonging tu the King of Quedah, 
in which they were defeated. He served 
during the Mahratta war with the grand 
army under Lord Lake, was present at 
the battle of Delhi, and the sieges of 
A'lygurh, Agra, Deeg, and Burtpoor. 
At the capture of Rampvorah, in Holkah’s 
country, he commanded the artillery of 
Col. Don’s detachment ; at the sieges of 
Tureela and Gohud, and during two 
campaigns in the Rewah country, the 
arullery of that under Col. Bowie. He 
received public thanks, in general orders, 
from the Commander-in-chief Lord Lake, 
for his conduct at Deeg and Rampvorah; 
and also from his two superior officers 
above mentioned. His commission of 
Captain was dated 1798, that of Major 
1807, and that of Lieut.-Colonel 1813. 
He was appvinted a Companion of the 
Bath June 4, 1815, and retired from the 
East India Company’s service May 6,1817. 





Major H. D. Suowers. 

May 31. At the house of Major-Gen. 
Ashe, Major Howe Daniel Showers, of 
the Bengal establishment. 

Major Showers was son of Lieut.-Col. 
S. Howe Showers of the East India ser- 
vice, who died in October 1827, at the 
age of 82. The son obtained the rank 
of Ensign in 1801, and of Lieutenant in 
1803, and was with the 2d battalion of 
the 9th Native infantry, under the com- 
mand of Lord Lake, in the campaigns of 
1803, 4, and 5, in the war with Scindia, 
Holkar, and the Mahratta confederates. 
He was employed in the storming of the 
town of Agra, Oct. 10, 1803, and at the 
siege of the Fort, at the battle of Las- 
warree, on the Ist November following; 
at the siege of Gwalior in January 12804; 
and in Col. Monson’s retreat, in Julv 
and August that year. He also served at 
the siege of Bhurtpoor, in January and 
February 1805, and received a wound in 
one of the storms. He was promoted to 
the rank cf Captain in 1814, and of 
Major in 1825. 7 

AntTuoxy Hicumore, Eso. 

July 19. At his residence at Dulwich, 
aged 70, Anthony Highmore, Esq. for- 
merly of Gray’s Inn, Solicitor, atter a 
long and acutely painful disease, borne 
with pious and exemplary resignation. 

Mr. Highmore was born in London in 
1758, and in his eighth year was placed 
at the celebrated schoo! at Greenwich, 
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now under the able superintendence of 
the learned Dr. Burney. 

Descended fiom a long line of literary 
and professional ancestry, it was early 
determined to place him in the Law, 
and having passed the usual period of 
probation in the office of an eminent 
Solicitor, he commenced practice in 
1783; and in the same year, as if to 
show that he had not neglected the op- 
portunities which his clerkship bad af- 
forded of qualifying himself for bis legal 
pursuits, he gave to the world the first 
professional produce of his pen, the 
“ Digest of the Doctrine of Bail.” 

Four years afterwards he produced a 
work of much greater importance, 
whether considered in reference to the 
labour bestowed upon it by the author, 
orto its value to the profession generally, 
viz. “The History of Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses,’’ which appeared in 
1787. Its publication drew forth much 
commendation and encomium from 
those best able to judge of its execution, 
and one learned correspondent speaks of 
it as ** his little book, but great work.” 

At about this period, or a few years 
before, he formed an acquaintance with 
that great philanthropist Granville Sharp, 
which, notwithstanding their difference 
of age, speedily ripened into a most in- 
timate friendship, that ceased only with 
his life. Fully according with his opi- 
nions on the Slave trade, and cordially 
admiring and seconding his enlarged 
views on the then absorbing subject of 
“Slavery” itself, he became a warm 
and zealous co-operator both personally 
and with his pen, in the great object of 
Mr. Sharp’s lite, and a sincere and fervent 
participator in the satisfaction afforded 
to all good men by its accomplishment. 

In 1791 he published his “ Reflections 
on the Law of Libel” some time before 
the debate on that subject, in which 
Mr. Fox took so prominent a part; soon 
after which, an eminent member of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, wrote to him 
thus, 1] value them (the Reflections) 
the more that they preceded the famous 
speech of Mr, Fox on that subject. Even 
to have erred with him would, in my 
judgment, have had a certain degree of 
merit; but to have been right with that 
great man, and to have gone before him 
upon ihe Law of Libel, is more meri- 
torious than {| have words to express.” 
25 Oct. 1791. 

In 1793 he published the ** Addenda 
to the Law of Charitable Uses ;”’ and in 
1796 the “ Practical Arrangement of 
the Laws of Excise,” 2 vols. 8vo. 

In 1804 the world rang with the 
threatened invasion of this country by 
the Usurper of France, and England’s 


gallant sons were in a moment united, 
as it had been one man, to hurl defiance 
at his threats, to spurn the despot from 
our shores, and to teach him that, though 
flushed with the conquest of half the 
world, there remained one little spot 
sacred to liberty, and guarded by her 
genius, that should never be polluted by 
his footstep. At this peculiarly inte- 
resting period, the steady and ardent 
loyalty, and the warm and glowing pa- 
triotism of the subject of this memoir, 
would not permit him to be an unmoved 
spectator of what was passing around 
him, and he with avidity enrolled him- 
self a member of the most ancient and 
most distinguished volunteer corps in 
this kingdom, the Honourable Artillery 
Company. Here he found himself sur- 
rounded by many who appreciated his 
talents, and were acquainted with his 
habits of research; and it was at once 
suggested to the Court of Assistants, 
that they had now in their body a mem- 
ber eminently qualified to supply a great 
desideratum in so valuable and important 
an establishment, to collect their scat- 
tered annals, and to become their his- 
torian. The proposal was as handsomely 
made as it was cheerfully accepted, and 
in the same year came forth his ** His- 
tory of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany,” dedicated to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales (his present Majesty), as Cap- 
tain General of the corps, who returned 
his acknowledgements for the dedica- 
tion, aud for the work itself, in the must 
gracious and flattering terms. 

In 1807 he published ‘* A Treatise on 
the Law of Idiotey and Lunacy,” a work 
which received the special notice and 
approval of the late Sir Samuel] Romilly, 
expressed to himself in Court imme- 
diately after its publication. 

In 1808 he published “ A Statement 
of some Objections to a Bill to prevent 
the spreading of the Small Pox.” 

In 1809 it was urged upon him that 
nothing had recurred to supply the place 
of his “ History of Mortmain,” in 1787, 
long since out of print, and that a se- 
cond edition was much called for, and 
accordingly, twenty-two years after its 
original appearance, he republished it, 
and dedicated it to Sir William Grant, 
the then Master of the Rolls; on which 
occasion he had the somewhat rare ho- 
nour of receiving from that respected 
Judge an autogranh letter of acknow- 
ledgment, in which he was pleased to 
pronounce it “ that very useful and well 
digested work.” 

in 1810 appeared ‘* Observations on 
a Bill for Registering Charitable Dona- 
tions,” and in the same year, * A Letter 
to Mr. Wilberferce, on the Second Bill 
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for Registering Charitable Donations.” 
In 1810 also he published ‘* Pietas Lon- 
dinensis,” a History of the Public Cha- 
rities that adorn this great Metropolis 
and its Vicinity. 

In 1820 he published “* The Attorney 
and Solicitor’s New Pocket Book of Pre- 
cedents in Conveyancing,”’ in 2 vols. ; 
and in 1821 ** The Arrangement of Exe- 
cutors’ Accounts.” 

It has already been remarked, that in 
1810 Mr. Highmore bad published a 
History of Public Charities; and it is 
perhaps almost superfluous to observe, 
that from his first entrance into life he 
had intimately connected himself with 
many of those valuable institutions, and 
in the full and beneficent spirit of * Hu- 
manum, nihil a me alienum pulo,” he 
felt the deepest interest in them al!; 
therefore, carefully watching this sub- 
ject, he did not fail to notice, that, 
among the other innumerable blessings 
the return of peace had brought to our 
country, it was pre-eminently accom- 
panied by “ good will towards men,” 
and that avery large portion of public 
attention had been directed to the suf- 
ferings of our fellow-creatures, and to 
the erection of establishments for their 
cure or relief. He therefore collected 
the history of tbose institutions which 
had been called into existence since 1810, 
and finding that their description would 
require a volume equal in interest, and 
almost in size, tu its predecessor, he 
published in 1822, his “ Philanthropia 
Metropolitana.”’ 

To the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. 
Highmore was almost a monthly contri- 
butor ; as his numerous and valuable 
communications on various subjects 
under the signature of A. H. abundantly 
testify. 

Mr. Highmore traced his ancestry 
through several centuries on the pa- 
ternal side, wherein the Church, the 
Army, the Medical profession, and the 


private gentleman, embrace the whole. 


list of his progenitors, up to several in 
the 15th century, who possessed and re- 
sided upon a large estate at Harbybrow 
in Cumberland, consisting of seven ma- 
nors and mansion-houses, which were af- 
terwards disposed of to a member of the 
Blencowe family, by Abraham High- 
more, a Colonel in the service of Charles 
the First, in order to defray the charges 
of raising, equipping, and maintaining 
a volunteer corps of 1000 men, in the 
cause of that unfortunate, obstinate, 
and ill-advised monarch, And it may 
perhaps here be mentioned, that, among 
those of mure recent date, be numbers 
the late Mrs. Duncombe of Canterbury 
(his aunt), a name ‘* not unknown to 
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fame,” of whom he furnished a memoir 
in our vol, LXXXIl. p. 497, as well as of 
her amiable and estimable husband, the 
Rev. John Duncombe, in vol. Lyi. p. 
187. And that he was grandson of Mr. 
Joseph Highmore, an artist of celebrity 
in the reign of George the Second, and 
pupil of the celebrated Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, whose style be so successfully ac. 
quired as to have been frequently deno- 
minated ** the rising Kneller,’”’ aud more 
particularly in some lines addressed to 
him by Mr. John Bunce, of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and published in the White- 
hall Evening Post of Aug. 12 to 15, 1727. 
Mr. Joseph Highmore is also mentioned 
in Walpole’s Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 105, 
and more at length in the Gent. Mag. 
for April 1780, where there is a portrait 
of him. 

Although Mr. Highmore had for a pe- 
riod of 40 years been actively and assi- 
duously engaged in his profession, he 
bad ever found opportunities by a most 
enviable habit of never leaving a single 
moment of the day without its appro- 
priate occupation, to devote great at- 
tention to literary pursuits. Dear as 
those pursuits were to his refined and 
cultivated mind, he did not permit them 
to interfere with those portions of the 
day in which he was called upon to at- 
tend to his professional duties, which 
were ever performed with a peculiarly dis- 
interested conscientiousness, and guided 
by the most strict and undeviating in- 
tegrity. Neither did he allow them to 
trespass upon those duties of a still 
higher and more important order—bis 
duties towards his neighbour, which he 
ever fulfilled with uninterrupted, un- 
ceasing, and unmixed benevolence—his 
duties towards his God, which he ever 
performed with the strictest regularity, 
and with the most humble, the most 
pure, the most genuine, and most unal- 
fected piety. 3 

Such qualities and such pursuits had 
eminently prepared him for that retire- 
ment which he had enjoyed during the 
last few years of his life at Dulwich, 
where his extreme urbanity of manners, 
his peculiar sweetness of temper and 
disposition, his remarkable singleness of 
heart, and simplicity of character, his 
great stures of information, his refined 
and correct taste, his sound and, well 
regulated judgement, combined with a 
more than usually easy command of 
language and flow of conversation, made 
him the revered and beloved nucleus uf 
his own domestic circle. 

But during the last two years of his 
life, he was destined to appear in a still 
holier, purer, more dignified character, 
and to show that under loss of health, 
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accompanied by bodily sufferings, which 
Nature could hardly endure, and under 
one of the heaviest bereavements to 
which a parent can be subjected, he 
could bow with patient resignation to 
that Almighty will Which gave and which 
has taken away. 

Soon after the affliction alluded to, 
he was stretched on the bed of sickness 
for nearly 12 months, suffering during 
that whole period constant and excru- 
ciating pain, and during part of it ex- 
periencing little short of agony. It was 
here that his mental vigour, his animated 
and brilliant conversation, his cheerful 
and social disposition shone forth with 
redoubled charms from the contrast they 
afforded to the intervals of pain and suf- 
fering by which they were checquered, 
but not destroyed. It was here that his 
retrospect of life came to him as a happy 
dream, unruffied by the recollection of a 
single misspent day, or a single wasted 
hour. It was here that his long course 
of useful charity and active benevolence 
gave him the sweetest and most con- 
soling recollections. It was bere that 
his exemplary resignation, and bis truly 
religious fortitude, evinced the genuine, 
humble, though confident Christian. 
It was here that bis daily service to his 
Maker, and his devotional submission to 
His dispensations, painful as they were, 
were expressed with a genuine, sustain- 
ed, and fervent piety, a piety as far re- 
moved from the evanescent zeal of en- 
thusiam, as from the selfish coldness of 
apathy. It was here that his exhorta- 
tions to a good and virtuous course, bis 
comments on the truth and perfectness 
of our holy religion, his reliance on fu- 
ture salvation through a crucified Sa- 
viour, seemed as coming from one stand- 
ing on the borders of eternity—almost 
as though one rose from the dead. It 
was here that in his 7Ist year, life pass- 
ed from him without murmur or effort, 
and seemed only to be exchanged for 
evident peace and hope! 


Rev. G. Gaskin, D.D. 

The late Rev. George Gaskin, D. D. 
{whose death was recorded in p. 91.) was 
born in 1751, at Newington Green, in the 
parish of Islington. H's parents were in 
humble station, but distinguished by the 
virtues which make any station respect- 
able, and without which, high station is 
only eminence in disgrace. Their re- 
mains are guarded by a plain stone in 
the churchi-yard of Islington, with the 
following inscription : 

“Beneath this stone are depecheed 
the remains of John Gaskin, Citizen and 
Leatherseller of Londov, who died Oct. 
27, 1766, aged 56; and of Mabel Gaskin, 
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who died April 19, 1791, aged 84; the 
honoured parents of George Gaskin, 
D. D. Lecturer of this parish.” 

The industry and frugality of this 
worthy couple enabled them to give a 
good education to their only child, who 
was accordingly sent to a classical school 
at Woodford in Essex, and admitted as 
a Commoner at Trinity College, Oxford, 
in 1771. He there took the degree of 
B.A. in 1775, of M.A. in 1778, and of 
D.D. in 1788. He was ordained Deacon 
in Feb, 1774, by Dr. Edmund Keene, 
Bishop of Ely, at the request of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Priest by 
Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Rochester. 
His first official station in the Church 
was the Curacy of St. Vedast, Foster- 
lane, in 1774. In April 1776 he was ap- 
pointed Lecturer of Islington, and in 
the year 1778 Curate of Stoke-Newing- 
tun. His first benefice in the Church 
was the Rectory of Sutton and Mepal in 
the Isle of Ely ; and this, after his elec- 
tion to the Secretaryship of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge in 
1786, was exchanged, through the kind 
patronage of Bishop Porteus in Oct. 
1791, for the Rectory of St. Bennet, 
Gracechurch-street, the duties of which 
he considered more consistent with the 
performance of those which his public 
office constantly involved. His third 
preferment was to the Rectory of Stoke- 
Newington, on the death of Dr. Cooke, 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Dean of Ely, in 1797. At that time 
he had been eighteen years Curate of 
the parish, and on the Sunday after the 
death of the Rector, after a well-merited 
eulogium on that venerable man, he ad- 
dressed the Congregation as one endeared 
to him by so long a connection, but 
from which he feared he might be very 
soon separated. ‘* Who may be likely,” 
he remarked, ‘* in the course of God’s 
Providence, to succeed to the vacant 
Rectory | know not; but I fear that my 
office among you, endeared as the con- 
gregation has been by a connection of 
eighteen years, may soon determine.” 
On the Sunday following he officiated as 
Rector. The Sermon on that occasion 
was published; and was characterized, 
as all he ever composed were, with sound 
theology, expressed in appropriate lan- 
gttage, with a brevity almost liturgical, 
and hardly less significant. 

The last advancement he received in 
the Church, which few men have more 
faithfully served, may be attributed to 
the estimate of his merits entertained 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Grace’s application to the present 
Bishop of Ely, a Stall in that Cathedral 
was obtained for him, which enabled 
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him to resign the Secretaryship to 
younger hands.* This was precisely 
what he wished, as a temporal reward of 
his endeavour to do his part in the vine- 
yard, and he often expressed his peculiar 
satisfaction in tbe circumstance of the 
lot having fallen on Ely, a place asso- 
ciated with his early days as a Clergy- 
gyman. The revenue of the Stail also 
enabled him to resign the Lectureship 
of Islington, which he held 46 years, 
and by most faithful ministrations kept 
together the afternoon fold in that 
Church, which was usually as well filled 
as at the morning service. 

Blessed is the remembrance of thirty 
years friendship, uninterrupted by a sin- 
gle rough word or lovk, in which the 
writer of this humble tribute of grateful 
affection and veneration, believes that 
not one occasion of their mutual inter- 
course occurred, but what, on the part 
of the deceased, recommended and illus- 
trated more or !ess the iessons of practi- 
eal religion, which his “ mouth spoke 
out of the abundance of his heart !” 

The predominance of religious prin- 
ciple and feeling in his character was 
such, that he would have been a vessel 
set apart for pious uses, if he bad not 
been rivetted to the Church by ministe- 
rial obligations. And while, in order 
that prophecy may be fulfilled, and the 
divine counsels effected, the cause of 
Christ must have those in its service who 
will traverse seas and brave visible dan- 
gers, going to the extremity of the earth 
to preach the Gospel to all nations, and 
pursuing a path enlivened by continual 
excitement and novelty,—not less im- 
portant to the prosperity and extension of 
that cause are the uniform and patient 
services of the faithful and apostolical 
men who, at the head quarters of a cita- 
del like the English Church, keep watch 
against the open attacks of avowed ene- 
mies of the faith, and the more secret 
wounds of enthusiasts, or sciolists, 

it was not long before the energy of 
his character showed itself in exertions, 
from which, in a life destined to a career 
of public labour, it would have been rea- 
sonable to presage much fruit of general 
usefulness, and the strenuous support of 
whatever he believed good and right. 
The commercial policy of the country, 





* He had long been most efficiently 
assisted by his son-in-law the Rev. Wil- 
liam Parker, M.A. Rector of St. Ethel- 
burga, as Assistant Secretary, to whom 
the vacant office devolved with the una- 
nimous wish of the Society, but with a 
permanent appointment of joint Secre- 
tary, which its increased concerns impe- 
riously demanded. 


and an impartial execution of the crimi- 
nal laws, were thought to require the 
sa::rifice of the life of a Clergyman, al- 
ready beneticed and dignified, who in an 
evil hour of temporary distress had com. 
mitted an act of forgery. There were, 
however, circumstances of mitigation in 
the case which, it is weil known, en- 
gaged the zealous and devoted endea- 
vours of Dr. Johnson, and many other 
persons of high consideration and in- 
fluence, especially the prosecutor, an 
English nobleman, to procure a commu- 
tation of the sentence. With no per- 
sonal knowledge of the convict, still 
less with any mixture of the remotest 
self-interest, but with deep. sympathy, 
and the sincere conviction that substan- 
tial mitigations attached to the crime 
in a moral view (in the design and ex- 
pectation of making a full return of the 
whole money), the Curate of St. Vedast 
went from house to house in London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, to obtain 
signatures to a petition for the exten- 
sion of the Royal mercy. We know that 
it did not succeed ; but the reward of 
having, from such motives, endeavoured 
its success, was.commensurate with life 
on earth, and the act, we may believe, is 
registered in Heaven. There are sweets 
in a life devoted to God, and to man for 
God's sake, which the votaries of inte- 
rest or pleasure never taste, and which 
the vicious cannot conceive. There is 
even a chemical power in religion by 
which what wears the aspect, in the first 
instance, of labour and sacrifice, be- 
comes in its progress and its end, mat- 
ter of satisfaction and delight. The ex- 
cellent departed saint acquired, witha 
living venerable dignitary of the Church, 
who knew him intis et in cute, the title 
of ‘* the Friend of the friendless.” This 
was an early instance of its being well 
merited, But it was the result of what 
a long life had witnessed in a contempo- 
rary so to designate him. ‘ Dr. Gaskin 
has always some job in hand, but never 
for himself,’ were his words to the wri- 
ter of this humble memorial. This would 
be the character of every one who made 
Christ his example. He ‘went about 
doing good,” we are told, and so must 
every Christian in proportion to his 
means of doing it, if he would be ac- 
knowledged as one who has endeavour- 
ed to “fulfil the law of Christ,” which 
can only be done, if the Bible be true, 
by our “bearing one another’s bur- 
dens.” Our Divine Judge will expect 
‘an account of each man’s steward- 
ship,” and will reject every faithless 
item of time or money which has been 
expended, without that stewardship, and 
the glory of the great Author, directly 
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in view. Opportunities for promoting 
the temporal and eternal good of our 
neighbour, as well as of securing our 
own, are open more or less to all of us. 
The test of individual character is ‘* the 
job habitually in hand.” 

It seems to have been matter of great 
satisfaction to Dr. Gaskin, in the very 
commencement of his ministry, that, 
having been called upon to officiate in 
the room of the lecturer,* and after- 
noon reader, of his native parish of Is- 
lington, in the Jatter’s ill health, which 
terminated in his death, he was, by 
nearly the unanimous wish of the pa- 
rishioners, who had a voice in the ap- 
pointment, fixed upon as his successor. 
Ina Sermon on 2d Cor. v. 14, 15, 
preached there on April 14th, 1776, the 
Sunday after his appointment, the pro- 
per methods for impressing a deeper sense 
of the love of Christ on our hearts, were 
dwelt apon in a manner very cbaracter- 
istic of the author. The means speci- 
fied are the humble study of the Scrip- 
tures, the constant exercise of private, 
domestic, and public prayer, and the 
participation of the blessed Sacrament of 
Christ’s mystical body, aud all these are 
inculeated “ only as duties instrumental 
to a further end, a strong abiding sense 
of Christ’s love. 

Thus commenced the ministry of this 
primitive man. Those who knew him 
best, are best acquainted with the fide- 
lity of his adherence to “ the truth as it 
isin Jesus,” and steady and persevering 
use of all means which he conscientiously 
deemed conducive to the great end of 
furthering it among men. At that time 
the associations denominated, Religious 
Societies, which arose at the close of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, were still in exist- 
ence. They were originally formed 
chiefly under the patronage of the pious 
Dr. Horneck, Dr. Woodward, and Mr. 
Nelson. The design cf them was the 
cultivation of personal holiness among 
the several members, their adherence 
and conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land, and the dissemination of spiritual 
good. With this view they met once a 
week, generally in church-vestries, for 
the purposes of prayer, by a prescribed 
form, reading the Bible and some other 
religious books, serious conversation, and 
making a contribution to defray neces- 
sary charges, and for the purpose of cha- 
rity, doing whatever they did in strict 


* The Rev.John Ditton, M. A. of whom 
he says, in the introductory Lecture, 
** by him I was first brought within the 
pale of the Christian Church,” 
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conformity to the ritual and canons of 
the Church, and submitting their reso- 
lutions, and rules of living, to the judg- 
ment of some grave clergyman, chosen 
in each respective society, to the office of 
President. With the monies collected 
at these meetings, they set on foot ad- 
ditional administrations of the holy Sa- 
crament, daily prayers, and weekly lec- 
tures, in several London Churches, and 
occasionally relieved the bodily wants of 
their fellow-creatures. In a Sermon de- 
livered in aid of one of the last of these 
societies, Dr, Gaskin says, ‘‘ they have 
dwindled almost to nothing; whether 
piety has been upon the decline, or has 
only got into a different channel, I pre- 
tend not to determine; the fact is so, 
and for the good these societies were in- 
strumental to we may lament their over- 
throw.”’ 

In the year 1784 the clerical and lay 
deputies of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina, ad- 
dressed the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church of England, on the subject 
of obtaining from them the consecration 
to the episcopal office of three American 
Clergymen, who should be sent over for 
that purpose to this Country. The re- 
quest met with a very cordial and chris- 
tian reception, and a bill was presented 
to Parliament ‘* to empower the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of 
York, for the time being, to consecrate 
to the office of a Bishop persons being 
subjects or citizens out of his majesty’s 
dceminions.” The venerable clergymen 
selected for consecration, after the bill 
had passed, were most kindly enter- 
tained, and aided by Dr. Gaskin in every 
way, and he preached beforethbem in the 
Church of Islington. One of them, Bi- 
shop White, still survives, at the age of 
considerably more than 90 years, and is 
held in high reverence by the whole 
Church. The text chosen for this occa- 
sion was 3d Jobn, v.11. ** We speak that 
we do know.” The whole sermon is 
truly edifying, and those who have been 
struck with the seriousness and sincerity 
of the preacher on other occasions, will 
deem it most probable that on this the 
understandings and feelings of his hearers 
were strongly impressed. His manner 
was natural, his language plain, but bis 
matter always important, and so applied 
to the consciences of his hearers as to 
excite great attention. He thought that 
the meritorious cause of our justification 
before God could not be too strongly or 
too often enforced, but he was firmly of 
opinion that some teachers keep the con- 
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ditions of our final acceptance too much 
out of sight, and that Christianity may 
be taught in a strain subversive of the 
moral principle, and of the sober dictates 
of an enlightened conscience. This he 
frequently alluded to in the pulpit, but 
always in the spirit of one who bad no- 
thing but the truth in view, and who 
knew that himself might fall short of, or 
go beyond it, as well as another preacher. 

On the 9th Nov. 1785, on occasion of a 
sudden illness which incapacitated the 
Ordinary of Newgate for his awful duty 
of addressing the convicts under sen- 
tence of death, Dr. Gaskin was rather 
suddenly called upon to supply bis place, 
by preaching to eighteen young men, 
who were all executed the following 
morning. The Sermon which he deli- 
vered on that occasion has most de- 
servedly acquired a place in Bowen’s 
Companion for the Prisoner, which is 
one of the Society Tracts. [tis charac- 
terized by the sincerity, which never 
seemed to desert the author, by the most 
humane allowance for human frailty, and 
by a faithful statement of the most in- 
teresting Christian truths. 

Not long afterthe American Act passed, 
another branch of the true Church, the 
Episcopal Church of Seotland, addressed 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
for relief from penal laws which had then 
no warrant from existing circumstances. 
About the middle of February 1788 ac- 
counts reached Scotland, that on the 3Ist 
of January in that year the Chevalier de 
St. George, the eldest grandson of James 
Il. and heir-male of the royal house of 
Stuart, died at Rome. On this event the 
Scotch Church solemnly resolved to ac- 
knowledge the reigning sovereign, and to 
pray for him by name in its public ser- 
vice. Three of the Scotch Bishops came 
to England, and a Committee for carrying 
through Parliament the proposed Bill of 
Relief was formed, consisting of Dr. Gas- 
kin, William Stevens, Esq. and James 
Alan Park, Esq. Barrister-at-law, after- 
wards King’s Counsel, and now one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas. It is among the present rewards 
of christian benevolence to be thrown 
into co-operation with benevolent men, 
and that kindred spirits find out each 
other incidentally. This was the case 
between Dr. Gaskin and Mr, Park, who 
on this occasion first met, and soon 
formed a friendship which was commen- 
surate with their joint lives, and will, we 
need not doubt, be renewed and perpe- 
tuated among the spirits of the just. 

Thus cordially did the departed zea- 
lous and primitive labourer in the vine- 
yard espouse the interests of his divine 
Master’s flock. Though glad to see the 
prophecy fulfilled that “the Kings of the 
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earth should become the nursing Fa- 
thers’’ of the faith, ‘* and Queens its 
nursing mothers,’’ and not doubting that 
on the whole, since miracles have ceased, 
temporal endowments have promoted 
the spread of Christianity, he required 
nothing but spiritual validity to animate 
his zeal for any branch of the Christian 
Church, and was forward and active in 
proportion to the exigence of each case. 
His family possess a token of grateful re- 
membrance for his valuable exertions 
from the Scotch Church, and a much 
more public one has been bestowed in 
Western America, where a street in the 
new town of Gambier (already a post- 
town of the United States) is named after 
him. But this will be more particularly 
mentioned in a subsequent part of this 
memoir. G, W. M. 
(To le continued.) 





Curistoruer James Macway, Eso. 

Aug. 12. At Crouch-end, aged 35, 
Christopher James Magnay, Esq. of the 
firm of Magnay and Brothers, wholesale sta- 
tioners, College-hill. 

Mr. Magnay was the eldest son of Mr. 
Alderman Magnay, whose much-lamented 
death is recorded in our Magazine for No- 
vember, 1826, p. 472. The Alderman’s 
death being sudden, rendered every atten- 
tion by his sons and partners necessary to 
carry on a business of great extent and value 
both in England and Ireland; and it is to 
be feared that the unremitting application 
of Mr. Magnay to continue the high charac- 
ter and connections of the house, had an 
unfavourable influence on his health. Ina 
many respects he resembled his father, in a 
punctual attention to every branch of the 
business, in suavity of manners, and that 
most exemplary and kindly discharge of do- 
mestic and relative duties, which endeared 
him to all who knew hiw, and render his 
premature departure a subject of most un- 
feigned regret. In 1825 he married Caro- 
line, one of the amiable daughters of Alder- 
man Sir Charles Flower, Bart. by whom he 
has left three children. 





Epmunp Goopwyn, M.D. 

Aug. 8. At Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
aged 73, Dr. Edmund Goodwyn, who may 
almost he said to have been the father of 
the English school of experimental philo- 
sophy. His fine mind, richly stored with 
various knowledge ; his extreme modesty 
and gentleness, and his active benevolence 
and unaffected piety, will long be remem- 
bered with tenderness and reverence by his 
friends and acquaintance. 

The Doctor was the author of the follow- 
ing scientific and professional works, viz. 
‘* Dissertatio Medica de Morte Submer- 
sorum, Edinb. 1786," 8vo.; and ‘* The 
Connection of Life with Respiration ; or an 
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Experimental Inquiry into the Effects of 
Submersion, Strangulation, and several 
kinds of Noxious Airs on Living Animals ; 
with an Account of the Nature of the Dis- 
ease they produce, its Distinction from 
Death itzell, and the most effectual means 
of Cure. Lond. 1788,’’ 8vo. 


—_—?—. 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 21. Suddenly, aged 57, the Rev. 
Thomas Seabrook, Vicar of Wickambrook, 
and Perpetual Curate of Denston, Suffolk. 
He was of Caius college, Camb. B.A. 1797, 
M. A. 1800; was presented to Denston in 
1810 by Gen. Robinson, and to Wickam- 
brook in 1828 by the Lord Chancellor. He 
has left a widow and ten children. 

July 23. At Creeting, Suffolk, aged 48, 
the Rev. Benjamin George Heath, Rector of 
that parish, and Vicar of Chattisham, and a 
Magistrate for the county. This gentleman 
was nephew to Dr. Benj. Heath, the cele- 
brated school-master at Harrow. He was 
educated at Eton, and thence elected to 
King’s coll. Camb. where he proceeded 
B. A. 1802, M. A. 1806. He was presented 
to the consolidated Rectories of Creeting in 
1803 by the Provost and Fellows of Eton; 
and to Chattisham in 1811 by the same pa- 
trons. 

July 25. At an advanced age, the 
Rev. Henry Hall, D.D. Vicar of Monk 
Sherborne and Pamber, Hants. Dr. Hall 
was formerly Fellow of Queen’s college. Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded M. A. 1775, B.D. 
1792, D.D. 1793. He was presented by 
that Society to Sherborne in the year last 
named, and to Pamber in 1795. 

July 26. At Brandesburton, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. John Bradshaw, Rector of that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of St.John’s 
coll. Camb. where he proceeded B. A. 1789, 
being ninth Wrangler of that year, M. A. 
1792, B.D. 1800; and by which Society 
he was presented to his living in 1809. 

Aged 68, the Rev. James Franks, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Sowerby Bridge, near Hali- 
fax. He was of Magd. coll. Camb. B. A. 
1778; M.A. 1782; and was presented to 
the chapel of Sowerby Bridge in 1892 by 
the then Vicar of Halifax. His son, the 
Rev. James Clarke Franks (Hulsean Lec- 
turer at Cambridge in 1822) is now Vicar of 
Huddersfield. 

Aug. 1. At his residence in Lowestoft, 
aged 82, the Rev. John Grove Spurgeon, 
Rector of Clopton and Oulton, and a Ma- 
gistrate for Suffolk, This gentleman was a 
native of Yarmouth, and received his colle- 
giate education at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B. A. in 1769, 
being the 13th Senior Optimé on the tripos; 
and A. M.1772. In 1774 he was presented 
to the Rectory of Oulton by the Rev. Geo. 
Anguish ; in 1788, to that of Clopton by 
J. Spurgeon, esq. Mr. Spurgeon possessed 
a valuable library, rich in works of illustra- 
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tion, as well as a large collection of engrav- 
ings. He etched likewise with considerable 
taste and spirit; and his productions united 
softness with strength, and finishing with 
freedom. His maternal grandfather lies 
buried in the church of Clopton, with the 
following quaint inscription to his memory : 
Chr. Grove, A. M. Aulz Clari, 
Principibus octo subjectus, Rector ubi olim 
Regibus Angliacis solvebat Ludrica Tellus 
De Carcere Simonis, et Murus Saxeus adstat. 
Obt. 14 Jan. 1769. 

An explanation from one of -our Suffolk 
correspondents would be esteemed a favour. 
Mr. Grove was Rector of Hemingstone in 
that county. 

Aug. 16. At Tostock, Suffolk, in his 82d 
year, the Rev. Orbell Ray, Rector of Wy- 
verstone. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1769; and was presented to Wyver- 
stone in 1819 by the family of Moseley. 

Aug. 18. At the house of his friend John 
Crawfurd, esq. in George-street, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. Algernon Langton, Reader 
of the Rolls Chapel. He was the third son 
of the late Bennet Langton, esq. and Mary 
dowager Countess of Rothes. He was B.A. 
of Downing coll. Cambridge, 


—@— 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts VICINITY. 


July 19. At Camberwell, aged 90, 
Rhoda, wife of Mr. Wm. Acton. 

July 20. Joseph King, esq. of Clapham 
and Fenchurch-strect. 

July 27. Miss Sampayo, the eldest dau. 
of A. 'T. Sampayo, esq. of Parson’s-green. 

July 29. In Regent’s Park-road, aged 62, 
William M‘Dowal Robinson, esq. R. N. 

At his brother’s, Mile-end, aged 43, 
S. F. Somes, esq. of Ratcliff. 

At Stamford-hill, the wife of William H. 
Hooper, esq: 

At Lambeth, aged 82, Charles Gore 
Lefebvre, esq. 

In Northampton-sq. Peter Bodkin, esq. 

Aug. 4. Frances, youngest dau. of Dr. 
Latham, of Harley-street. 

Aug. 5. Aged 74, Capt. Thomas Horn- 
castle, Superintendant of the Commercial 
Docks, Rotherhithe. ; 

Aug. 6. Mr. Hughes, landlord of the 
Black Bull, Camberwell, after undergoing a 
surgical operation in cutting for a sixpence, 
which was sticking in his throat, he having 
swallowed it some weeks before, whilst play- 
ing with his child. Sir Astley Cooper and 
other eminent surgeons had warned him of 
the danger of the operation, but the poor 
man persisted in having it performed, and fell 
a victim to his resolution. 

In Regent’s Park, aged 28, Jane Sophia, 
wife of Capt. Henry Hope, R. N., C. B., 
and youngest dau. of Admiral Sir Herbert 
Sawyer, KC. B. She was married only in 
July last year. 
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4ug. 8. In Upper Seymour-street, aged 
78, the relict of John Bell, esq. of Harefield. 

Aug.11. At Clapham, aged 74, Henry 
Desborough, esq. late Clerk of the North 
Road General Post-office. 

Aug. 12. In Bedford-square, aged 65, 
Chas. Warren, esq. Ch. Justice of Chester. 

Aug. 13. Aged 80, Mrs. Blew, of Kentish- 
town. 

At Camberwell, aged 28, John, only son 
of John Sherer, esq. of Tottenham. 

Aug. 15. At his father’s Clapham-com. 
aged 31, Henry Hodges, esq. of the Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Aug. 16. At the house of her younger 
son, Richard Penn, esq. in Great George- 
st. aged 73, Mary, relict of the Hon. Rich. 
Penn, one of the Hereditary Lords of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Aug. 18. In Bedford-sq. Martha, wife of 
John Jones, esq. 


Beprorp.—July 2. At Bedford, aged 76, 
Miss Edith Whitworth. She has left 100. 
to the County Infirmary. 

July 24, At a very advanced age, Mal- 
colm Macqueen, esq. M.D. of Ridgemont 
House, father of Thomas Potter Macqueen, 
esq. M. P. for the county. 

Berks.—July 23. At Windsor, John 
Elmslie, esq. formerly of Jamaica, 

July 24. Sarah, relict of Wm. Bowles, 
esq. of East Hanney. 

Aug. 19, Miss Elizabeth Boyce, niece of 
Wn. Buswell, esq. of Abingdon. 

Bucks.—July 11. At Great Brickhill, 
aged 12, Andrew, third son of the Rev. An- 
drew Morrice. 

Aug. 19. Anna Maria, wife of G. Car- 
rington, esq. of Missenden Abbey. 

Essex.—Aug. 15. At Stoke Hall, aged 65, 
Richard Gardner, esq. of Mecklenburg-sq. 

Giouc.—4ug. 6. At Bristol, Richard 
Blake, esq. a member of the Corporation. 

Near Bristol, Capt. Edward Butler, 37th 
regt. foot. 

Aug. 12. At Ilfracombe, aged 80, James 
Richards, esq. formerly a West India mer- 
chant. 

Hants.—July 25. At Southsea, aged 52, 
George Edmunds, esq. a sworn attorney of 
the Court of Exchequer, of Lincoln’s Ian, 
and of Edderton, Montgomeryshire. 

Lately. At Alderholt, near Fordingbridge, 
in his 100th year, Mr. Joseph Hayter. 

Aug. 8. At Overton, the wife of Bryan 
Troughton, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Wickham, Amelia, youngest 
dau. of Capt. Pitt Burnaby Greene, R.N. 

Aug. 16. At Southampton, aged 79, Ann, 
widow of Lieut.-General Ross Lang. 

Herts.—Aug. 18. The wife of Thomas 
Dorrien, esq. of Haresfoot. 

Kent.—July 23. At Tonbridge Wells, 
Eliza, wife of Capt. Bradford, an Elder Bro- 
ther of the Trinity House. 

Latety. Mr, George Wood, for several 


years proprietor, editor, and publisher of 
the Kent Herald. 

Aug. 9. At Eltham, aged 84, the widow 
of John Bowdler, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Blackheath, Mary, wife of 
S. F. Groom, esq. of Abchurch-lane. 

Aug. 13. At Sevenoaks, aged 13, Frede- 
rick, son of John Ilderton Burn, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn. 

Aug. 15. At Blackheath, aged 74, Ann, 
widow of Francis Percival Eliot, esq. 

4ug. 20. At Blackheath, the widow of 
Thos. Lee, esq. of Dover-st. She was a dau. 
of Nicholas Grady, esq. and sister to the 
late Viscountess Harberton. 

Lancasurre.—July 28. Aged 65, John 
M‘Cartney, M.D.; senior physician to the 
Liverpool Infirmary. He practised his pro- 
fession in Liverpool during ‘forty-one years, 
and during thirty-seven devoted a large por- 
tion of his time to the service of the poor 
in the public medical institutions of that 
town. 

4ug. 3. At Manchester, M. A. Wood, 
editor of the. Manchester Advertiser, and 
late editor of the Leeds Intelligencer. 

Aug. 19. At Lancaster, Abraham Raw- 
linson, esq. of Fakenham, Norfolk. 

Leicester.—July 6. At Hinckley, aged 
79, Thomas Needham, esq. 

July 10. At Leicester, Charles Philip 
Hodson, esq. youngest surviving son of the 
Rev. S. Hodson, of Sharow-lodge, Yorksh. 

LincotnsuirE.—July 7. At Stamford, 
aged 72, James Platt, esq. many years Cap- 
tain in South Lincolnsh. militia. 

July 20. AtStallingborough, near Grims- 
by, aged 81, Wm. Grantham, esq. one of 
his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for the 
County of Lincoln, and an acting Commis- 
siouer for the Assessed Taxes and the 
Sewers. 

Aug. 9. Aged 63, Alderman John Robin- 
son, of Great Grimsby. 

4ug.14. Aged 32, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Brankley, of Ferriby Sluice, and 
dau. of Mr. Thos. Dearing, formerly of Fit- 
ling, Holderness. 

Mrpptesex.—July 7. At Isleworth, aged 
91, John Forbes, esq. of Seaton. 

July 25. At Homerton, aged 94, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Roberdeau. 

Aug. 4. At Shacklewell, aged 70, Char- 
lotte, relict of Edward Walter, esq. coroner 
for Middlesex. 

Aug. 5. At her brother’s, Hanger Vale, 
Ealing, aged 90, Mrs. Mary Wood. 

NorFrotk.—Aug. 20, At Wells, aged 83, 
John Bloom, esq. 

NortTHAaMPTonsHIRE.—July 19. At Lax- 
ton Hall, aged 87, George Freke Evans, esq. 
next brother and heir presumptive to Lord 
Carbery. He was the second son of Sir 
John Freke Evans, by Lady Elizabeth Gore, 
2d dau. of Arthur ist Earl of Arran. He 
married Jan. 21, 1806, Susan, dowager 
Lady Carbery, widow of his cousin Georges 
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the 4th Lord, and dau. and heir of Colonel 
Watson. His younger brother Percy is now 
presumptive heir to the peerage, and has 
three sons. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Aug. 5. At Tyne- 
mouth, the lady of Sir Charles Loraine, Bart. 
She was the only daughter of Vincent Com- 
part, esq.; was married in 1800, and has 
left a son born in 1801, and other children. 

Oxon.—July 29. Aged 7, Sarah Esther, 
dau. of Guy Thomson, esq. of the Old Bank, 
Oxford. 

Sator.—July ... 
aged 80, R. Topp, esq. 

SomersEeT.—July 26. At Bath, the re- 
lict of Robert Willoughby, esq. of Kings- 
bury Cliff, Warwickshire. 

Lately. At Keynsham, Catherine, eldest 
dau. of late F. Pope, esq. of Willesdon, Midd. 

At Somerton, James Bryer, esq. an emi- 
nent surgeon. 

At Charmouth, of a decline, aged 28, 
Richard Hunt, esq. of the Lower-crescent, 
Clifton. 

Aged 85, John Kitson, esq. many years an 
Alderman of Bath, which office he resigned 
ashort time ago. 

Aug.11. At Bath, the relict of Wm. 
Tate, esq. of South Hayes, and niece of late 
Thomas Ogden, Esq. of Stratford. 

Aug. 18, At Martock, aged 70, R. Pat- 
ten, Esq. nearly 50 years an eminent solici- 
tor of London. 

Starrorp.—Avg.3. At Calwich Abbey, 
aged nearly 21, Mathewana-Sarah, wife of 
Bernard Granville, Esq. of Wellsborne. She 
was the posthumous dau. of Capt. Mathew- 
Richard Onslow, of the Coldstream Guards, 
elder brother to the present Capt. Sir Henry 
Onslow, Bart. (and cousin to Ear! Onslow) 
by Sarah, eldest dau. of Daniel Seton, esq. 
She was married to Mr. Granville, June 5, 
1828, 

Surrey.—July 29. At Carshalton, aged 
32, Harriet, wife of Capt. Murray, R. N. 

Aug. 1. At Clay-hill, Epsom, aged 69, 
Mrs. J. M. Gardner. 

Sussex.—July 25. At Funtington, aged 
67, wife of Sholto Douglas, esq. late Consul 
at Tangiers. 

July 27. 
Burrup, esq. 

Lately. At Brighton, William Wallace 
Skene, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Brighton, Miss Morell, dau. 
of Rev. Dr. Morell. 

Aug. 7. At Bayham Abbey, the Right 
Hon. Frances Marchioness of Camden. Her 
ladyship was the only dau. and heiress of W. 
Molesworth, of Wembury, co. Devon, esq. 
(great-great-un>le to the present Sir Wm. 
Molesworth, the eighth Bart. of Pencarrow, 
Cornwall,) by Anne, dau. and coh. of James 
Smyth, of St. Audries, co. Som. esq. She 
was married to Lord Camden, Dec. 31, 1785, 
and had issue one son, the present Earl of 
Brecknock, and three daughters. 


At Whitton-house, 


At Brighton, aged 69, John 
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Aug. 9. At Hastings, four days after 
giving birth toa son, Catherine, wife of John 

. Gow, esq. 

Aug.10. At Brighton, aged 67, George 
Enderby, esq. of Croydon. 

Aug.16. At Brighton, aged 30, the Hon. 
Edward-Henry-Edwardes, eldest son of Lord 
Kensington. He has died unmarried, leaving 
his brother William, a Capt. R. N. heir ap- 
parent to the title. 

Warwicx.—In Dudley-st. alms-houses, 
Birmingham, Hannah Harrison, in her 102d 
year. 

Wirts.—July 19. Aged 54, Mr. Thos. 
Oakford, solicitor, of Salisbury. 

July 24.. At Marlborough, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Hancock, esq. 

July 26. At Salisbury, Mrs. Ann Hed- 
don, sister to the Rev. Dr. Skinner. 

July 28. Mary, wife of Mr. T. O. Par- 
nell, of Warminster,; and youngest} dau. of 
the late Mr. James Osborne of that town. 

At Linton, in his 35th year, Lieut. Edw. 
Dampier, R. N. son of the Rev. John Dam- 
pier, St. Peter’s, Wilts. . 

Lately.—Aged 24, William Paul, third 
and twin son of Thomas Henry Hele Phipps, 
esq. of Leighton House. 

Worc.—July ... At Bengeworth, Mar- 
garet, wife of T. B. Cooper, M.D. 

Yorx.—July 15. At Redcar, Bartholo- 
mew Rudd, esq. of Marton Lodge, Cleve- 
land, barrister-at-law, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant, and Commissioner of Taxes, for the 
North Riding. 

Julyi9. At Nether Hall, Doncaster, 
the relict of W. Parker Bosville, esq. of Ra- 
venfield Park. 

July 20. At Double Bridges, Thorne, 
Mrs, Caroline Gunby, widow, in the 103d 
year of her age. She had been twice mar- 
ried—to her Jast husband when she was 80 
years of age. In her earlier life she had 
lived in service as a domestic of George the 
Second, 

July 23. At Meadowfield House, near 
Whitby, aged 66, the widow of Henry 
Simpson, esq. of Whitby, banker. 

July 26. At Bradford, aged 29, Catha- 
rine, wife of William Macturk, M.D. and 
only daughter of the late John Rutherford, 
esq. of Craigow, Kinross-shire. 

July 28. At Howden, aged 37, Mr. 
Peirson, solicitor. 

July 30. At her son’s, in Hull, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Esther Etty, mother of 
William Etty, esq. R.A. of London. 

Aug. 5. At Thickett-hall, the wife of 
Joseph Dunnington, esq. 

Aug. 9. Aged 82, Valentine Fowler, esq. 
senior member of the Corporation of Scar- 
borough, and formerly steward of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Aug. 10. At the Shakspeare Tavern, 
—_ aged 82, Wm. Rooth, esq. of Wake- 

ield. 
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Aug. 16. Aged 56, Dinah, the wife of 
Wn. Fewson, esq. of Welwick, Holderness. 

Scortanp. — At Haregills, near Eccle- 
fechan, Mrs. Carruthers, an old lady of 
very eccentric habits. At all booksellers’ 
shops, and particularly those who kept cir- 
culating libraries, she was a constant and 
unwearied attendant ; and such was her ea- 
gerness that she was constantly seen on her 
migrations to a library, seated on an old 
Shelty, industriously reading. For many 
years previous to her death she had become 
so fond of reading when riding, that, when 
the weather was so stormy that she could 
not travel from home, she has been known 
to mount her Highland pony in her own 
barn, and read there, while it moved round 
the area. 

InELanp.—Lately. At Aghadoe, Catha- 
rine Keen, aged 118. She was born to- 
wards the close of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and retained her faculties to the last. Her 
constant diet was oatmeal. 

At Valebrook House, near Cork, in his 
90th year, Capt. R. Sainthill, R.N. Agent 
of Transports to the Irish Government. 





[Aug. 

At Castletown Delvin, aged 85, Edward 
Sheridan, M. D. for many years an eminent 
physician in Dublin. 

At Dublin, Mr. Power, editor of the 
Dublin Journal. 

July 17. At Cremorgan, Queen’s County, 
the widow of Henry Moore, esq. M.P. and 
niece to the dowager Countess of Clonmell, 

AsroaD.— May... In the Island of St, 
Kitt’s, Edward James, esq. barrister, only 
bro. to Mr, J. W. James, solicit. of Devizes, 

June 11. At Sierra Leone, aged 92, 
Charles Richard, 2d son of Nath. Lavers, 
esq. of Fenchurch-street, 

June 16. At Trinidad, in the prime of 
life, John Baptist Philip, M. D. His 
talents had been devoted to the removal of 
the disabilities which affected the free peo- 
ple of colour in that island ; and his life was 
spared to hear that they are annulled by an 
Order of his Majesty in Council. 

July 20. At Ghent, Wm. Squibb, esq. 
barrister, late of Essex-court, Temple. 

July 31. At Sens, on his way to Ge- 
neva, aged 63, Thomas Kettlewell, esq. of 
Clapham Common. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 22, to Aug 25, 1929. 








Christened. “ Buried. 2and 5 197| 50 and 60 168 
Males - 1301 ales = 1010). = 5and10 88] 60and 70186 
Females - 1287 boses Females - 917 § 1927 cs 10 and 20 79|70and 80119 

Whereof have died under two years old 586 8 20 and 30 125 | 80 and 90 51 
—_—_—_-- FAQ { 30 and 40 148 | 90 and 100 6 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 174 
CORN EXCHANGE, Aug. 24. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
82 0 85 0 29 0 86 0 86 0 38 0 














PRICE OF HOPS, Aus, 24. 


Kent Bags......+...+.0. 61. 0s. to 71. Os. 
Sussex Ditto........... 54. 12s. to 61. 12s. 
Essex. .cccccosescccvccece Sle 168. to Gl. 168. 
Farnham (fine). ...... 91. Os. to 10/.10s. 


Farnham(seconds) ...... 81. Os. to 91. Ose 
Kent Pockets ..... ....0. 6l. 14s. to 7l. lise 
Eso sacescnene 
MNO: onisnnisscnes smawee 5l. 16s. to Gl. 16s¢ 


eccooeee SL, 128. to Gl. 125° 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Ang. 24. 


Smithfield, Hay 37. 10s. to 4/. 10s. 


Straw 2l. Os. to 21, 5s. 


Clover 41. 15s. to 5l. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


BOE occccisccccesccceseee 40s 
Betton « ccccesccesceses 46 Od. 0 46. Gad. 
WE cciiscccsssrense Oh 2 te te Ot 
GEE. dcccrscocercccssaces 4% «OE. GO Se. 100, 






Qd. to 4s. 4d. | Lamb........ aceininaueaieiie 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 


Head of Cattle at Market . Aug. 24: 
Beasts .......++++ 2,653 Calves 165 
Sheep and Lambs 24,690 Pigs 230 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 24, 24s. Gd. to 32s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 40s. Mottled, 78s, Curd, 82s. CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 








At | 


Ask 


Bar 
Bis 
Bre 
Ch 


Cr 
Cr 


ll. LLL maaan ere Ra aSSaesaeaazey ye 
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“ PRICES OF SHARES, August 17, 1829, 
' At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, ’Change Alley, Cornhill. 
‘ CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. |Divp.ann. 
Y» Ashby-de-la-Zouch .| 82 0 |£.4 0 Forest of Dean . -| — |£2 10 
id Ashton and Oldham .| 129 0 4 © || Manchester & Liverp. —_ — 
l. Barnsley 320 0 | 14 0 || Stockton&Darlington |£185 0 5 0 
t. Birmingh. (1-8th sh. )| 295 o| 1210 || WATER-WORKS, 
ly Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 8 0 || East London . . «| 114 0 5 0 
se Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 0 || Grand Junction . . _ 2 10 
2, Coventry . - . «|1080 0 | 44& bs. || Kent . 324 — 
sy Cromford . « .« «| 420 0 18 0 Manchester & Salford 354 | — 
Croydon « 2 + 2 0 — South London . .} 89 O —_ 
of Derby . - - - «| 160 0 6 0 West Middlesex . .| 70 O 8 0 
8 Dudley . - 59 0 3 0 INSURANCES, 
f Ellesmere and Chester 109 0 3 15 Albion . . «© «© «| 62 O 3 0 
iy Forth and Clyde . .| 650 0} 27 ©O |/ Alliance .« 2... 8} 4 p.ct. 
s Glamorganshire . .| 265 O |13 12 8d.|| Atlas . . . ‘ 94 0 10 
a Grand Junction . .| 295 0 13 O |} British Commercial ° 4% 5Zp.ct. 
Grand Surrey. . 43 0 210 || County Fire . . . 42 210 
, Grand Union. . 23 0 tO |) Eagle . . oe 4g 0 5 
Grand Western . 93 _— Globe . -« « « of 1540 7 0 
? Grantham . ° 215 0 10 O || Guardian . . . «| 224 1 0 
f Huddersfield ‘ «| Te — Hope Life. . . . 53 066 
Kennet and Avon. .| 274 1 5 || Imperial Fire . . .| 1054 5 5 
Lancaster . . . «| 23 O t © | Ditolie®.. . .- _ 0 8 
Leeds and regen -| 470 O 18 0 Protector Fire. . . 1 5 016 
Leicester . -| 380 0 18 0O || Provident Life ° 0 18 1 0 
Leic. and North’ n .| 88 O 4 0 || RockLife ... 3 1 0 8 
: Loughborough . ./3700 0 | 200 O || RI.Exchange (Stock) 260 0 8 p.ct. 
MerseyandIrwell .| 840 9] 40 O MINES. 
Monmouthshire . .| 239 0 12 0 || Anglo Mexican . . 7 0 ate 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 25 0 010 || Bolanos . . 50 dis.|) — 
. Neath . 2. . . «| 420 0] 20 O |) Brazilian (iss. ats pm) 46 pn.) — 
Oxford . . . . .| 670 O| 32 O || BritishIron . . 4 —- 
Peak Forest . . .| 97 O 3 0 || Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 24 _ 
Regent’s . . - «| 22 0} 12 6 || Hibernian . . 13 _ 
Rochdale . . . .| 98% 4 0 || Irish Mining CompY 24 _— 
Severnand Wye . .| 25 0 1 6 || Real Del Monte . .| 62$ 0 o> 
Shrewsbury . . «| 265 0 10 0 || United Mexican . .| 28 dis.) — 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 810 0{ 40 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stourbridge . . «| 230 0] 12 O || Westminster Chart‘. 53} 3 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 41 0 110 || Ditto, New ... 2pm. 0 12 
Stroudwater . . «| 490 0| 23 © || City. . o-oo 1874 10 0 
Swansea. 270 0 15 0 Ditto, Slew ‘i ae 1074 6 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 314 110 || Phoenix. . . + .| 34pm) 6p.ct. 
Ditto, Black . . 22 0 1 1 || British . 2. 2. «| 0 12dis| — 
Trent & Mersey (3 sh. ) 790 0} 8710 || Bath . .. . .| 242 sa 
Warw. and Birming. 270 O 12 0 || Birmingham . sie 5 0 
Warwick and Napton 215 0 10 10 Birmingham&Stafford 22 pm. 2 0 
Wilts and Berks . .| 5% 0 4 || Brighton . «| 189dis| — 
Wore. and Birming. 68 0 210 || Bristol . . . . -| S140] 7Epet 
DOCKS. | Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis. 5 p.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 90 _ || Lewes . 2 2 «© « — 4 p.ct. 
London (Stock) 84 410 p ct. | Liverpool . . © « 292 0 8 0 
West India (Stock) | 176 0| 8 Odo. | Maidstone . ‘ = 210 
East India (Stock) 73 4 Odo. Ratcliff ee 464 4 p.cte 
Commercial ited 73 0|4 Odo. || Rochdale... . —_ 1 6 
Bristol .. 100 0 |4 8 6dy. || Sheffield . . . . —- 1126 
BRIDGES. || Warwick . . 50 0 5 p.ct. 
Hammersmith . .} 24 0 110 |} MISCE LLANEOUS 
Southwark . . 3 0 a Australian (Agricult) 9 dis.) — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 31 0 110 |} Auction Mart. . .| 20 0 ree 
Vauxhall . . . «| 21 0 1 © || Annuity, British . .| — 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . . . . 23 — Bank, Irish Provincial } 203 4 p.ct. 
Aon. ofgl. . .| 24 0] 1 2 Oj} Carnat.Stock,Istclass| 95 0 4 0 
—Ann.of7/.. .| 21 0] 0 19 3)| Ditto, 2dclass . . _ 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From July 26 to August 25, 1829, both inclusive. 








































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
28. | ASH. (8 || 
34 rs 2 $ 33 Barom. Weather. cs 3% § ss | Baros. Weather. 
> 8 !o Ss yz | 2 30) in pts. > lo S 2 | © "se, in. pts. 
Az|\-= az Az|24 mii) 
July} ° © ° | Aug.) ° ° ° |, 
26 | 61 | 64 | 00 || , 00 11 | 64 | 69 | 56 |, 30, 10 i 
27 | 62 } 62 | 00 > 00 12 | 62 | 67 | GS | ony 98 cloudy 
23 | 59 | 60 | 00 > 00 13 | 65 | 67 | 67 > 59 showers 
29 | 60 | 00 | 00 » 00 14 | 67 | 67 | 63 ||, 38 rain 
30 | 61 | 00 | 00 | » 00 15 | 62 | 62 | 60 ||, 46 cloudy 
31 | 57 | 00 | 00 | » 00 16 | 62 | 62! 58 || —, O9icloudy 
A. | 64 | 68 | 59 |' 80, 20 fair 17 | 60 | 61 | 63 || 30, 02:cloudy 
2| 67 | 73 | 57 ||, 20 fair 18 | 62 | 62 | 62 | 29, 76 rain 
3 | 67 | 66 | 55 || 30, 00) rain 19 | G4 | 63 | 63 ||, 32,rain 
4| 64 | 63 | 55 || 29, 77\c! udy 20 | G2 | 62| G1 |}, 37\rain 
5 | 62 | 65 | 55 ||, 95\cloudy 21 |} 61 | 61] 60 || , 78 rain 
6 | 67 | G8 | 61 || 30, 00,cloudy 22 | 60 | 62 | 61 » 48 cloudy 
7 | 64) 69} 61 |), 17/cloudy 23 | 64) 69 | 60 ||, 48\cloudy 
8| 70] 75 | 63 ||, 15/fair 24 | 60 | 63 | 61 » 44 showers 
9 | 68 | 70 | 63 1 » 98) cloudy 25 | 59 | 64 | 54 » 94 cloudy 
10 | 61 | 70 ' 58 |! 29, 90 showers : 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to August 26, 1829, loth inclusive. 
& rT rrs gis.| ¢ | @ iS¢e 7 
<4 C8 | o3 saSzl 25 S S| ws |e! 8 2 a! ex. Bill, 
Bae 23 | 88 [25/23 Zs |B2ISESS| SJ jz g| 10004. 
| am | gts (Sal Sle | < 2 zd 
| } \ La 
2|2144 893 489 83.98% (983 |103423 1054/20 laars 58 6O pm. 74 75 pit. 
29/2134 895 488 498% [98Z [102% $105§\20 | 58 60 pm. 74 75 pm. 
30) 213i 893 $88% 3984 98% |102g %,1053/20 —, 885 | 74 75 pm. 
31/2134/89§ 488% 3198§ |98$ |102§ 4 [20 |227 5860 pm.——| 74 75 pm. 
1/213 [893 $89 83! 98% |1024 3105§ 20 | | 59 pm. 74 76 pm. 
3/2133'89% 3882 40983 984 |102% ¢ 1054/1972 | 58 59 pm. 884 | 74 75 pm. 
4\2134/89g 4884 984 98% |1027 4105$|19% |2264 58 60 pm. 75 76 pm. 
5/2139/895 ZS8i FI8g 98g |102% F105g20 | 53 59 pm. ——| 75 76 pm. 
6/214 \89$ §88§ F,98% 98% |102¢ | 1059/20 59 58 pm. ——} 75 76 pm. 
7\214 i992 488% 3.985 |984 |102% 3/1053 59 56 pm. 75 74 pm. 
8) 892 $882 §) 98% 102% 3.1053,20§ |——|58 56 pm. —— 74 75 pm. 
10\—!89$ _$ssg 4\—— 984 |102% §'105$ 20 |\——56 58 pm.'——| 74 75 pm. 
1li——89} $883 4/98§ |983 j1024 3.105g 205 (227 | 57 pm. 74 75 pm. 
12/215 \s9§ $883 $985 98§ |102% § 1059/20 |225 15856 pm. ‘eel 74 75 pm. 
13/2153,89§ 488% 498% 98% 102% 3.1059,20§ |2243, 58 pm.——) 75 73 pm. 
14/2153/89$ 388g 4/98} \984 [102% $1054)204 57 59 pm. ———| 73 74 pm. 
15|——|89 84/884 74\——198 1024 $,1053)20 ——|58 57 pm.——| 73 74 pm. 
17|——|883 $88 73:98 \98% |102% §)1054)20 = 56 pm.! 72 70 pm. 
18/2154 88$ $87} 84989 i983 102§ j—|20 |—| 55 pm.s7§ | 70 72 pm. 
19\——89§ #8382 $98% los$ 11023 21105$ 20% |2234/58 56 pm. | 72 70 pm. 
20) ——89§ 4/88$ $935 |983 |1024 §105g/20 [2204/57 pm.’ 71 69 pm. 
21/216 |894 883% $983 |99 |1023 3|1058| 20$ - 57 58 pm. 69 71 pm. 
2e\——js9$ gssz %~——j\983 |103 23/20 [oad |__| 70 71 pm. 
24\Hol. | en -_—_—|_ < cs 
25/2164 '89§ $382 §98z |98% |102% 4/1054) 20% i293 |6o 58 pm. 88§ | 72 70 pm. 
26\2165iS9$ FZissz 998% i994 1023 3/105% 'go4 loos 58 59 pm. ' 70 68 pm. 


South Sea Stuck, Aug. 1, 983. Aug. 





J.J. ARNULL, Stuck Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goopiuck, and Co. 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 


4, 983.—Old South Sea Annuities, July 29, 893- 














